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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Wuetuer the Balkan War will be sufficiently finished to enable 
Mr. Lloyd George to take the field at Bedford on October 11 in 
a his latest and greatest, if much postponed, crusade 
Bedford against “landlordism,’’ we dare not say. Some 

ot the principal communities in the Near East 
who were lately at one another’s throats appear to be sufficiently 
alive to their duty to clear the ground for this epoch-making 
effort, though no sooner is one controversy allayed than another 
crops up, and we shan’t be sure of our Mr. Lloyd George until 
we have him in the flesh at Bedford, giving straight answers to 
straight questions from Lord Salisbury and others, which he 
seems woefully incapable of coping with on paper. Bulgaria 
has played her sorrowful part like a man, and bitter as must 
have been the pill, seeing that no European aid was available, 
she decided to treat directly with Turkey in the beginning of 
September and sent a mission including General Savoff to Con- 
stantinople. This necessarily involved the relinquishment of 
her great prize of war, Adrianople, upon which the Turks were 
immovable, and its retrocession was probably agreed upon in 
principle before negotiations opened. Thus the vaunted Treaty 
of London has gone by the board without a solitary murmur 
from the Powers responsible for it, and perhaps, as action was 
out of the question, it was as well that it should be torn up sub 
silentio. The negotiations between Turkey and Bulgaria were 
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marked by the usual vicissitudes, and experts were convinced 
at one or other moment, as one or other party was so exacting 
on some particular point, that war must be resumed. Ignorant 
outsiders argued however that Bulgaria was far too exhausted 
for any further struggle, and that she had no alternative but 
capitulation, as the event proved. The new Thracian frontier 
was agreed upon at Constantinople on September 18. It follows 
the River Maritza from its mouth to Mandra and then continues 
north, leaving Ortaquei on the Bulgarian side. Mustapha Pasha 
is also left on the Bulgarian side, and the frontier subsequently 
runs through Kaibalar to Sveti Stefan, on the Black Sea— 
twenty-five miles north of Midia, which was fixed as the Bulgarian 
frontier by the great Treaty of London. Turkey retains Adrianople, 
Dimotika, and Kirk Kilisse—another bitter blow to Bulgarian 
pride—while Bulgaria secures Tirnovo in addition to Ortaquei 
and Mustapha Pasha. Bulgaria’s outlet on the Augean will be 
at the unpromising port, or rather roadstead, of Dedeagatch. 
As it is only human to err, one cannot help feeling some sympathy 
for the Bulgarians, who have paid a terrible price for the folly 
of their grasping politicians who were so blinded by the brilliant 
success of Bulgarian arms—which, be it remembered, bore the 
brunt of the tremendous struggle against Turkey—that they 
imagined Sofia could lay down the law throughout the Near 
East and treated neighbouring nations, particularly Roumania, 
with insolent contempt, while Servia and Greece were regarded 
as parasites who lived on Bulgaria’s prowess. In other words, 
they had an attack of swelled head, which is a common political 
disease developed to such a point as to endanger the whole future 
of their country. Whereas Greece and Servia emerge from the 
conflict swollen with the spoils of a war which was mainly won 
by Bulgaria, the latter finds herself very little better off than 
she was before and minus the very flower of her male population. 
There can be little doubt but that the spirit of revenge burns 
in every Bulgarian bosom, but many years will pass before she 
will be in a position to get anything like even with her treacherous 
allies, who, however, to be fair, received, it must be admitted, 
great provocation from Bulgaria, whose final punishment however 
is greater than her follies. In leaving her to her fate the other 
Balkan States made the mistake on a greater scale. Meanwhile, 
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as we go to press, we are confronted by a “‘ new Balkan danger,” 
in the shape of a formidable rising in Albania, which is not yet 
an organised State. Servia is mobilising part of her army to 
deal with “‘ the Dibra Raid ” which it accuses Bulgaria of foment- 
ing. The little Christian peoples who were lately fighting side 
by side against tyrannical Turkey, now hate one another with 
a deadly hatred and will see each other’s hands in every incident. 
Turkey, on her side encouraged by her diplomatic triumph over 
Bulgaria and the destruction of the Treaty of London, is less 
inclined than ever to knuckle down to Greece, to whom she 
seems to be no more anxious to cede the Agean Islands than 
she was to hand over Adrianople to Bulgaria. 


Ir nothing fails like failure, nothing succeeds like success, and 
King Constantine of Greece has enjoyed a triumphal tour through 
, Western Europe. Like wiser men before him, 

A Practical : 
Joke he walked into a palpable German trap to the 
no small delight of his host the Kaiser, who has 
a fine sense of humour and enjoys the discomfiture of a fellow 
Sovereign, especially if that Sovereign be a brother-in-law. All 
Europe is aware of France’s unswerving devotion to Greece, 
which certainly as regards very distinguished Frenchmen who 
in season and out of season have espoused the cause of Greece, 
is not due to any political calculation, but simply to historical 
and sentimental attachment. It is indeed one of the few dis- 
interested friendships in Europe, and though France has been 
sneered at by superior persons of the diplomatic persuasion for 
her “‘ folly,”’ and has even had serious difficulties with her Russian 
ally on this score, she has remained steadfast, and it is no exag- 
geration to say that the moral support of France, together with 
the appearance of a great man in Greece, M. Venizelos, when he 
was most wanted, have been the making of modern Greece. For 
one thing the Greek army, which has acquitted itself with great 
distinction and has suffered singularly few reverses, has been 
reorganised under the auspices of a French mission headed by 
a singularly competent French soldier, General Eydoux. The 
reader can readily imagine the delight with which Germany 
received the news that the King of Greece had made a speech 
at a function given in his honour by the German Emperor, in 
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which he appeared to attribute his military success to German 
inspiration. The French were not unnaturally surprised at this 
manifestation, but the episode has been much exaggerated. 
King Constantine’s “ speech,’ which was probably a few informal 
words, was spoken at what appeared to be a purely private 
gathering to a diminutive audience, and naturally among German 
soldiers he indulged in civilities about Germany and the German 
army, and probably without any idea that his utterances were 
to be exploited as a Franco-German incident. The German 
Press took the matter up after its wont, but it was satisfactorily 
settled on King Constantine’s visit to Paris, where he paid a 
warm and heartfelt tribute to the French friendship for Greece 
as to the sincerity of which there can be no doubt. This demon- 
stration was emphasised by the action of the Greek Government 
in officially repudiating the Sovereign’s observations in Germany. 
When all is said and done, the Germans do not do themselves 
any good by these minor jests, but it is extraordinary, considering 
the number they have played, that they can still find men of 
affairs off their guard. No one can be too suspicious in dealing 
with Germans either officially or unofticially. 


WE imagine that no one will accuse the Nutional Review of unduly 
kow-towing to the United States—though, like all sensible English- 
men, we value good relations with the great Republic 
across the water, not that we imagine for a mo- 
ment they will be promoted by Lord Haldane’s 
flap-doodle, nor have we any illusions as to the attitude of 
Americans towards us. A section of the British Press has lately 
been exploiting the triumphs of that whilom vote-catcher turned 
concession-hunter, Lord Murray of Oilybank. His admirers, 
who appear to be numerous in the Press of both parties—probably 
in order to cover up his discreditable failure to return to England 
the moment his Marconi operations were disclosed, still more 
when it was discovered that as Chief Ministerial Whip and 
Treasurer he had, as it were, “ put the Party into Marconis ”— 
are electrifying the British public with gorgeous accounts of the 
marvellous achievements of this Master of two hemispheres. 
He appears to be putting Central America in his pocket and even 
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threatening the Panama Canal. We know nothing of his reputed 
achievements. We distrust a man who deliberately remained 
abroad when every dictate of honour demanded his presence at 
home, and who be it remembered only went abroad when the 
time was approaching for the investigation of “ rumours” con- 
cerning Ministers. If he is waiting until the Marconi clouds 
roll by he is waiting for the crack of doom. Moreover there are 
other matters, as will be found elsewhere, requiring his immediate 
attention. We observe that the Times and Daily Mail are 
busily booming Lord Murray’s doings in the other hemisphere, 
while other papers are following suit, particularly the Hush-up 
Press. The Daily Mail (September 24) describes ‘‘ Lord Murray’s 
Victory,” “‘ United States Alarm.” It is a common device to 
stoke up two peoples against one another by representing one 
group of concession hunters as scoring off another, and chalking 
up a “patriotic victory’ over which we are all expected to 
gloat. We do not suppose for a moment that the Daily Mail 
has any such design, but there is a decided lack of tact in parading 
these commercial concessions, even if they are so wonderful as 
is made out, as national victories, which we do not believe them 
to be for a moment. We know nothing whatsoever about the 
firm of Pearson and Company, of which Lord Murray of Oilybank 
suddenly became a brilliant ornament without any knowledge of 
oil, last August, and forthwith disappeared from public life. 
We must all be on our guard against the efforts of the Marconi 
party and of oil interests which appear to be working together to 
engineer an Anglo-American incident as an invaluable diversion 
at the present time. We hope that Americans on their side will 
resist their natural predisposition to be stampeded by yellow 
newspapers and that they will keep their heads. These con- 
cessions about which they are aroused as infringements of the 
Monroe doctrine probably only exist on paper and may never 
materialise, and in any event Lord Murray of Oilybank, though 
fifty times a Chief Whip, will be unable to persuade this country, 
whatever may be his influence on individual members of the 
Government, to challenge the Monroe doctrine, because he 
failed to put in an appearance before the Marconi Select Com- 
mittee. 
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Count Hayasui, Japanese Ambassador in London at a critical 
and decisive moment of international relations, is the only foreign 
_ diplomatist whom the present writer had the honour 

er — of seeing regularly and knowing well. Sir Valentine 
ti ss xi Chirol, who is probably our greatest living authority 
on foreign affairs, doubtless knew him much better 

and saw him more often. To those to whom the Japanese 
Ambassador, who was subsequently Foreign Minister, gave his 
confidence, he was unusually frank and communicative. He 
had not the irritating habit of minor “ jacks in office” who 
punctuate their conversation with the remark, “ Of course this 
is not for publication,” as though any reputable member of our 
profession would dream of betraying private confidences. On 
the regretted retirement of Count Hayashi, Lord Lansdowne 
paid a public tribute to the sincerity and high sense of honour 
which had invariably marked their intercourse. He was one of 
the most active authors of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902 
and in Europe was a sort of super-Ambassador whom other 
Japanese Ambassadors consulted. He was a profound believer 
in the cordial co-operation of our widely separated countries, 
and his breadth of view and intimate knowledge of international 
affairs gave special value to his opinion. It seems a pity that a 
great Japanese journal, whose proprietors happen to have access 
to his papers, should have published so-called “ revelations ”’ 
of the origin of the Alliance as to which there were two opposing 
schools of thought in Japan as was well known to all careful 
students of public affairs. There is little new in these “ revela- 
tions”’ except the exaggerated suggestion that the Russian 
bogy was unscrupulously exploited by Count Hayashi in London 
in order to clinch the Alliance on which he had set his heart. 
That was never his method nor his argument, though he did not 
disguise his astonishment that at one moment in the winter of 
1901-2 the British Government of the day should have appeared 
anxious to bring Germany into the combination—needless to 
say on her own suggestion—or his relief when somewhat 
precipitately our Government, having an inkling of German 
design, dropped her like a hot potato. After her wont Germany 
was working for the control of a weapon by which she might 
embroil Russia and Great Britain. That was her interest in the 
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Japanese Alliance, and though we do not know, we strongly 
suspect that among the late Lord Salisbury’s last public services 
was to preserve us from a German entanglement of a peculiarly 
perilous character which would inevitably have involved us in 
a Continental war several years ago. That was a European 
aspect of the Japanese Alliance, for which Japan was in no way 
responsible. 


We love the artlessness of the Germans—especially official 
Germany. Not that we can afford to laugh at them, because 
,. Germans have a positive genius for making fools 
Germany’s ‘ : 
Latest of Englishmen and Americans. Indeed, the cleverer 
the Anglo-Saxon, the more readily is he victimised 
by the ingenuous Teuton. Germany’s “latest” is nevertheless 
delightful, and we are not surprised at the ill-concealed annoyance 
of our Potsdam press at this fresh exposure of the amazing 
apparatus of the Wilhelmstrasse. It would have been infinitely 
more convenient for British marionettes that the wire-pullers 
should have remained unveiled. However, l’enfanét terrible of 
Germany and of German and of pro-German intriguers in our 
midst, the Socialist newspaper Vorwdrts, will have it so, and once 
more the fat is in the fire. There has been no more illuminating 
episode since the publication of the matchless volumes of Busch 
which exposed to the world the whole machinery of which the 
press bureau of the German Foreign Office is the centre. Those 
who have been at pains to read these invaluable volumes have 
never since been hocused by German diplomats} or German 
journalists ; but unfortunately modern developments have made 
our profession a prodigious hustle, and few of those nowadays 
instructing the public on Anglo-German relations have time 
to read anything except the proofs of the nonsense they have 
written. If they were not hopelessly committed the Vorwarts’ 
revelations would open their eyes to the manner in which they, 
often unconsciously let us hope, are exploited in German interests, 
though the spirit of professional emulation is so strong that we fear 
that some of “our own particular correspondents” would still sell 
their souls for some tit-bit of information faked up in a German 
Embassy or Foreign Office. If you are a British correspondent 
in Berlin you can only stand in with the powers that be by 
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writing what the German Government wants. Happily there 
always have been and still are (though with the rapid Americanisa- 
tion of our press its foreign departments are deteriorating) a 
certain number of exceptional men of strong character who have 
pluckily kept up their end despite offensive local pressure and 
frequent discouragement from their own offices, and have always 
remembered that they are Englishmen first—or Scotsmen, as the 
case may be—and journalists afterwards. 


THE Vorwaits at the opening of September disclosed a newspaper 
scheme entirely in accordance with German traditions, now being 
organised in the interests of German trade and 


The ; ; ; ‘ 
foreign policy. This scheme was set forth in a 


“ce a 999 
inseam * strictly confidential” letter addressed by a 

number of Reichstag Deputies, including the 
Leader of the National Liberals, Herr Bassermann—who, it will 
be remembered, obligingly announced in a public speech some 
years ago that it would be desirable for Germany to be friendly 
towards England until she had a strong navy, when the mask 
might be safely removed—to no less a person than the German 
Foreign Secretary, Herr von Jagow. Unfortunately for its 
authors and its recipients this letter found its way into the columns 
of the Vorwdris. It is of unusual interest, and although it has 
been slurred over by that portion of our press which dances to 
the piping of Potsdam, it is worthy of meticulous attention, 
especially by English journalists who are “got at”? by one or 
other German agent. The writers, in the first place, ask the 
German Foreign Secretary to support what the Times Berlin 
correspondent describes as “a new daily world review” to be 
called the Zeitung der Zeitungen, which is shortly to appear in 
Germany; while in the second place they request his assistance 
for “a correspondence agency” which is to be organised in 
connection with this new organ and to be known as _ the 
“European Letter” correspondence. This agency, as its name 
implies, is to be a means of “ organising the foreign press, and 
in the first place the Oversea press, in the interests of German 
policy and of German economic life.” We should have thought 
from what we know that there was enough spade work of 
this kind at the present time; however, Germans are never 
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satisfied, so foreign newspapers are to be asked to publish regularly 
a “letter” describing events in Germany to be composed by 
the staff of the Zeitung der Zettungen, though printed in the 
language of the country where it is published. According to the 
priceless document im the Vorwdrts emanating from all these 
Reichstag Deputies, headed by Herr Bassermann, and so far 
repudiated by none of them, fifty foreign and Oversea newspapers 
have already promised to publish these “ letters.” 


We should very much like to have the British list of 
Germanised newspapers. We should not be surprised to find 
_. that it comprised newspapers in every political 

The English "Ae ; an wae 
Black camp. Certain so-called Unionist journals are 
List” already suspect on foreign affairs and give the 
impression of being wire-pulled from Berlin. 
Herr Bassermann and his colleagues, in appealing to the 
German Government to support the Zeitung der Zeitungen 
and its “‘Kuropean Letters,” expressed the hope that in time 
this organisation will extend over the whole world, and that the 
Imperial Government will have in its hand a weapon “ hitherto 
neglected, which in the struggle for political and economic 
supremacy is becommg more and more important,” namely, “an 
international press organisation run in German interests.” The 
reader, innocent of his Busch and of German methods generally, 
might be disposed to exclaim: “This after all is only an irre- 
sponsible request from unofficial German members of Parliament 
which does not in any way implicate the German Foreign Office 
in this Machiavellian scheme. An equally silly letter might be 
written to Sir Edward Grey by British members of Parliament 
without compromising our Foreign Office. The German Govern- 
ment are not such fools as to encourage this tomfoolery.” 
Unfortunately for the minimisers the Bassermann letter makes 
the uncontradicted statement that the German Foreign Office 
has already subscribed £50 to the new venture, and it is 
now exhorted to make a further subscription and to empower 
Germany’s ‘‘ Ambassadors, Ministers, Charges d’affaires, General 
Consuls and Consuls” in the principal places to subscribe to the 
Zeitung der Zeitungen for a year and to persuade others to do 
the same. Further, Herr von Jagow is informed by his corre- 
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spondents that it would be highly desirable of the official repre- 
sentatives of Germany abroad, “although, of course, with all 
due precautions such as their position demands, to do their best 
to persuade the most important newspapers of the countries to 
which they are accredited to publish the ‘European Letters’.” 
The scheme is supported by the German Parliaments and the 
large Banks of Germany, and the Chambers of Commerce and 
many of the most important firms. £50,000 in subscriptions 
have already been promised. The Vorwdrts adds the interesting 
information that amongst the firms subscribing to the Zeitung 
der Zeitungen and the propaganda of these “‘ Kuropean 
Letters” are the Deutsche Waffen-und-Munitions-fabriken and 
three other armament firms, and certain companies which build 
warships, including the Vulcan Company and the firm of Blohm 
and Voss. No German journal appears to have expressed any 


surprise at this document, as to the authenticity of which no 
serious doubts are raised. 


** Mum ” was the word in that large portion of the German Press 
under Government control, while the Foreign Office, which accord- 
, ing to the Bassermann letter in the Vorwdrts was 
Working the ; ; ; 
endie asked to subscribe to this peculiar scheme and was 
alleged to have given its official sanction to the 
tune of £50, did not evidently feel itself in a position to deny the 
allegation, though as a rule an official démenti by the German 
Government comes as easily as a Marconi disclaimer by a British 
Minister. Unofficial organs discussed the plan of inspiring the 
entire Foreign Press in German interests enthusiastically, though 
one journal ingenuously observed that it was possible, now that 
its secret threads had been disclosed, the undertaking might 
have already received its deathblow. As the Times Berlin 
correspondent adds: ‘“‘Any vehicles for carrying influence 
which are so plainly stamped with the mark of their origin as 
the ‘ European Letters’ will be, are not likely in any case to be 
effective. Probably this is true. The newspapers of East Africa, 
British India, Turkey, Russia, England, South America and 
Africa, which, according to the optimistic Herr Bassermann, 
were already practically enlisted in Germany’s service, may very 
likely publish, as they are said to have promised to do, the 
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‘European Letters’ emanating from the Zeitung der Zeitungen 
and could, of course, do so with perfect propriety and without 
sacrificing one jot or tittle of their independence.” If we under- 
stand this passage aright we must respectfully demur. Any 
British newspaper, indeed any foreign newspaper which published 
a “ Kuropean Letter’? concocted in German interests and ex 
hypothest against the interests of the country to which it belonged, 
would be dishonoured as a traitor to the national cause, unless, 
of course, it frankly enlightened its readers as to the origin and 
object of this “‘ European Letter,” written by the staff of a 
German newspaper subsidised by the German Government for 
the promotion of German interests. The Yimes Berlin corre- 
spondent adds: “But as a ‘weapon in the struggle for 
economical supremacy ’ the great system is very likely to defeat 
its own object. Still less will it avail to cripple the Reuter 
and Havas agencies, as some optimists here suppose. As 
the Chauvinist Post observes, on all important occasions when it 
is desirable, ‘immediately to start influencing, the European 
Letters will arrive too late on the scene.’ Journalists themselves, 
of course, know that Germany has already her full share of 
‘influence ’ in the press of other countries. As the same organ 
remarks, ‘to us Germans the cdea of winning influence upon the 
foreign press is not new’ [our italics]. It is, indeed, high time 
that it should be more generally recognised how far this influence 
extends.” 


Or the two agencies referred to by the Times correspondent, 
Havas is understood to be an organ of the French Government, 
though occasionally deflected from national 
objects by cosmopolitan influences. Reuter 
is an independent agency without any connection whatsoever 
with the British Government, and we imagine that both 
Reuter and the British Government would repudiate the sugges- 
tion that the former expressed official views. We should be 
sorry to think that some of the Reuter telegrams we read from 
different parts of the world were inspired by British officials, 
and we do not believe for a moment that they are. While Ger- 
many is working to stiffen the discipline of the German Press— 
which is stiff enough in all conscience, because any paper causing 
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displeasure is denied information it cannot afford to buy in- 
dependently —and is seeking to strengthen an already strong grip 
on British and other foreign newspapers, what we most require 
in this country is an increase of competition in the selection and 
distribution of news. It is unsatisfactory that so large a propor- 
tion of the inflow and outflow of foreign and Imperial information 
should come through agencies of which the general public knows 
little or nothing. Information from many parts of the Empire, 
and to many parts of the Empire, ought not to be in the hands 
of close corporations or journalistic cliques with axes of their 
own to grind. If our readers at home regularly read the cable- 
grams sent abroad purporting to contain the news of the day, 
they would be astonished, but not more astonished than would 
those living in distant parts of the world, could they see some 
of the cablegrams professing to give their news to the British 
public. The organisation of news stands urgently in need of 
reorganisation, though of a precisely opposite character to that 
demanded by Herr Bassermann and Co. Nothing could be more 
lamentable than that the British Government, composed as 
it is of impossible people, should attempt the task of selecting 
the news or inspiring the views to be distributed over the world. 
Our need, is in the first place, that all the communities under the 
Crown shall have a fair chance of knowing what is happening 
inside the Empire and outside the Empire, and that they shall 
not be misled by spurious British journalists nobbled by foreign 
and hostile influences. 


THEN again we need a vigorous and sustained effort to counteract 
systematic attempts to prejudice Great Britain and Russia against 
R one another. Could anything be more childish 
usso- , 
phobia and contemptible than many of the telegrams, if 
not most of the telegrams, purporting to come 

from St. Petersburg with the object of poisoning the minds of 
the English against Russia. Note the source of many of those 
telegrams and they become unintelligible. Many Jews are 
working overtime to prevent an effective Entente between Russia 
and England, for the simple reason that such an Entente does 
not suit Germany’s book. Let us grant, for the sake of argument, 
that Russia treats her Jews badly. We cannot consent to have 
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vital national interests sacrificed on this account even if we 
accept the Jewish version of their treatment, which is probably ex- 
aggerated. The dishonesty of this particular form of Russo- 
phobia is shown by the fact that while the Germans and pro- 
Germans seek to foment our animosity against Russia on 
account of her maltreatment of the Jews, the Jews of Germany 
remain as silent as the grave on the subject. There is no 
Russophobe propaganda to speak of in the German Press, while 
German Jewish financial houses are only too glad to act as 
agents for the Russian Government, and an Alliance with Russia 
has long been a cardinal object of German policy and at one 
time took shape in the Understanding of the Three Emperors. 
Considering the splendid hospitality which England accords the 
Jews, who occupy a social position such as they possess in no other 
country in the world, some of them make a mean and treacherous 
return for our generosity in continually sacrificing British to 
German interests and in intriguing against an Hntente with Russia, 
which together with our Entente with France would afford a fair 
prospect of maintaining the peace of Europe. We suffer, not 
from our vices, but from our virtues. We are far from perfect, 
but we are unusually amiable, in fact much too amiable, and we 
submit to treatment such as no other nation would tolerate. 
Cosmopolitans are acquiring control of our Press; they have secured 
an undue proportion of so-called “honours”; they to a large 
extent control our news; they are winning many of our big races; 
they are crusading against our institutions, and altogether are 
having a “good time” such as their co-religionists enjoy nowhere 
else. It is not much toask that in return they should abstain from 
doing Germany’s dirty work by disarming this country and 
frustrating the federation of the British Empire simply because 
it doesn’t suit Germany’s book. No doubt they cannot help 
kow-towing to the strong, and Germany is very strong; but even 
the weak can make themselves disagreeable before they are finally 
wiped out, and the unpatriotic section of British Jews—there is 
fortunately a patriotic section who make splendid citizens from 
every point of view—will have a poorish time before they 
succeed in bringing the Mailed Fist into Great Britain. 
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Our readers will have formed their own conclusions upon the 
impending German project to manipulate the foreign press in 
A British German interests to which the German Government 
Champion has given Its provisional sanction in the shape of 

a subscription of a thousand marks. There is no 
concealment about the objects or the methods of this scheme, even 
though it may be rendered ridiculous by the unwelcome publicity 
it has received. The object is avowedly to influence the foreign 
press, and through the foreign press the foreign public on behalf 
of German policy, and to assist German trade. The method is to 
bribe foreign newspapers by offering them cheap copy—in fact, 
the cheapest copy—in return for the dissemination of the German 
view of the moment, which, be it remembered, is invariably 
antagonistic to Powers with which Great Britain is on terms of 
the closest friendship, which it is an admitted object of German 
diplomacy to destroy. But putting all politics aside these 
projected ‘“‘ European Letters” are entirely incompatible with the 
existence of a free press as it has been hitherto understood in 
this country, however little we may have the real article owing to 
the operation of ravenous syndicates. One would have scarcely 
thought it possible, if anything were impossible, for any British 
journal, least of all a Liberal journal, to express any feeling except 
resentment against the semi-official attempt of a reactionary 
Power to acquire secret and clandestine influence over public 
opinion by the distribution of gratis copies of nominally “ European 
Letters,’ which would be exclusively German letters, written to 
order in Berlin and circulated abroad in the language of the 
country. However, wonders will never cease. Englishmen who 
are more German than the Germans will stomach anything and 
defend anything done by their protégés and patrons. The 
Manchester Guardian of all papers, which used to hold its head 
rather high and has kept clear of combines, has come forward as 
the champion or the apologist of this new German journalistic 
venture, just as it defends every action of Germany and condemns 
any action of England disapproved by Germany. In its London 
correspondence of September 3, in a paragraph entitled “‘ The 
Gazette of Gazettes,’ London papers are taken to task for 
criticising Herr Bassermann’s scheme. 
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Our contemporary complains that “They have based their 
information on Herr Bassermann’s confidential letter to the 
German Foreign Secretary which has been pub- 


cig sai lished by the Socialist Vorwdrts.”’ On what else 
race should criticism be based considering that the 


Vorwarts (which, in German domestic politics 
closely resembles the Manchester Guardian, though it is a less 
unpatriotic paper than the Manchester Guardian) has produced 
a document that none of the people involved dare repudiate ? 
However, the Manchester Guardian with its superior inside know- 
ledge possibly derived from the Press Bureau of the German 
Embassy in London is able to inform us that “The Vorwarts 
itself has been misled in the matter, owing to the fact that its 
good fortune has only placed at its disposal this letter and nothing 
more.” Listen to this. “I (the Manchester Guardian cor- 
respondent) happen, however, to know that the main object of 
the venture is the ‘Gazette of Gazettes, not the ‘European 
Letters, which are only projected as a supplement.” Quite so, 
a supplement circulated in foreign languages for the purpose of 
misleading the readers of foreign newspapers degraded enough 
to publish this German Letter as a “ European Letter.” Accord- 
ing to our pro-German contemporary, which, on this is, as usual, 
more German than the Germans, because as we have seen German 
newspapers frankly recognise the object of the new departure 
as a means of promoting German interests abroad—‘ The 
Gazette of Gazettes will be a daily sort of Review of Reviews 
providing extracts from the world’s press chiefly on financial 
and commercial subjects likely to interest the German business 
world. I have before me a specimen number of this publication 
issued by its promoters, and I can see nothing in it to which 
any one could take the slightest objection.” It is many years 
since the Manchester Guardian has seen anything objection- 
able in any German enterprise, and it would be not un- 
charitable to surmise, judging from the tone of its London 
correspondence, that it will be one of the easiest victims of the 
German Gazette of Gazettes or Review of Reviews, which, 
according to the authority already quoted “is a collection, 
classified according to countries, of information gathered from 
various journals of non-European countries concerning loans, 
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railway schemes, trade production, &c., without the slightest 
comment or addition, and printed on one side of the paper only, 
so as to enable the subscribers to cut out what they require and 
stick the cuttings in their books.” 


Wuat a convenience for the Potsdam Press in this country to 
accept the ‘“ colourless” information collected in the interests 
of German trade, and obligingly supplied pre- 
sumably for nothing by the philanthropic Gazette 
of Gazettes. The Manchester Guardian adds that “The 
‘European Letters’ are projected in a different form. They are 
to pursue the highly ‘ patriotic’ object of circulating the German 
view of political and economic events, and of thus protecting 
German interests from foreign critics and assailants. Though 
the promoters boast of having secured the promise of many 
journals abroad to insert them they are clearly a harmless enough 
thing [our italics], being subject to the control of the editors, who 
will, of course, be at liberty, according to trade and political 
sympathy, either to print them or not. ...It is quite in- 
telligible that an opposition paper like the Vorwdrts should try to 
lay stress on this secondary feature of the ventures, but it is not 
quite fair for the foreign press to follow its example.” We can 
imagine the hue and cry raised by the Manchester Guardian if 
the French or Russian Governments were detected by an 
“ opposition” journal participating in a project to rig the press 
of the world in French or Russian interests. A Russian or 
French “Review of Reviews” would not be regarded as a 
colourless publication, and what would have been said of the sug- 
gestion that “European Letters” circulated with the approval 
of the French or Russian Foreign Office could do no harm because 
they were subject to the control of the editors who published 
them! Truly the inverted patriot is an amazing psychological 
study. 


‘‘ Harmless ’”’ 
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Ir was inevitable that at about this stage of the Irish controversy 
some vir pietate gravis should come forward and propose the 
usual round-table conference as a cure for all 
our ills; that the proposal should be ecstatically 

endorsed by the same simpletons who fell into the 
conference trap three years ago, which as our readers will 
remember produced a political pause vital to the existence of a 
Government which had harassed a beloved Sovereign into his 
grave. The moment the Coalition had gained their object— 
in the shape of time—they broke up the Conference and precipi- 
tated the country into a fraudulent General Election from which 
they counted on acquiring increased authority—an anticipation 
falsified by the event. Lord Loreburn who now comes forward 
as the convener of a Home Rule Conference when there is nothing 
upon which to confer, has the reputation although a politician 
of being an honest man. But he has committed one almost 
unpardonable crime in allowing himself to be hustled off the 
Woolsack by colleagues he despised at the very moment his 
integrity would have been of conspicuous service to the country. 
After Sir Edward Grey’s dégringolade and acquiescence in the 
Marconi scandal it will never again be safe to say of any Radical 
Minister that “he won’t stand this, that, or the other.’ Never- 
theless we cherish the illusion, even though it may be a delusion, 
that had Lord Loreburn remained Lord Chancellor it would 
have been more difficult to “‘ Panama” our politics, and we 
feel tolerably certain that an outrageous judicial appomtment 
scandalising to everybody outside the great Trade Union of the 
law, as well as to many members of the profession, would not be 
practicable. All the more regrettable was Lord Loreburn’s 
resignation in favour of a pliant partisan who keeps the King’s 
conscience without having one of his own. The chief value of 
Lord Loreburn’s letter (see Times, September 11) is that coming 
as it does from a consistent and unimpeachable Home Ruler, it 
knocks the bottom out of the present preposterous Bill. The 
sole argument and the sole recommendation in favour of that 
measure was that it would settle the Irish question and establish 
a Union of Hearts. In that case no conference would be 
necessary, and the single duty of the Government, of which Lord 


Loreburn was so recently a member, is to place it on the Statute 
VOL, LXII 13 
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Book at the earliest possible moment. Secondly, Lord Loreburn’s 
letter immensely strengthens the hands of those whom, to our 
unfeigned surprise, our esteemed contemporary the Spectator 
has treated little better than mad dogs who refuse to regard the 
Sovereign as the irresponsible mouthpiece of whatsoever political 
cabal may chance by chicanery or otherwise to capture the Govern- 
ment of the country for the time being, and turn to his Majesty 
at this crisis of our fate respectfully petitioning, as the humblest 
in the land may do, that prior to the establishment of civil war 
in Ireland, the electorate of the United Kingdom should be 
afforded an opportunity of expressing their opinion upon a measure 
passed behind their back and without their consent. This is 
no question of restoring the Royal veto but of saving popular 
Government in this country, which is imperilled by the sinister 
operations of a detestable and detested gang of Stock Exchange 
gamblers, on whose proceedings further light is thrown elsewhere, 
and yet further light will be subsequently thrown. 


We feel no temptation to score any point against Lord Loreburn, 
because in these days of general moral cowardice and intellectual 
N inertia, initiative and independence are rare, 
ot Peace ; ee : 

but a Swora #24 any man who takes a line of his own is bound 

to be assailed by all the Tapers and Tadpoles 
and camp-followers of politics. At the same time we cannot 
resist remarking that the ex-Lord Chancellor’s letter stamps an 
impossible measure as a national catastrophe. Home Rule 
means reconciliation, or it means nothing. If it fails in that it 
fails in everything. Lord Loreburn assumes that the present 
Bill will become law next summer. In his opinion, which, after 
all, is worth something because he knows the Cabinet—rumour 
alleges that he knew them too well to stand them any longer— 
“‘it is inconceivable that Ministers should abandon it unless 
some alternative is generally accepted.” He significantly adds, 
and this is the crux of his letter, even if he be unconscious of the 
fact, “‘No good purpose, however, can be served by ignoring 
the certainty that the passage of this Bill will be followed by 
serious rioting in the north of Ireland.” So far as we know he 
is the first responsible Home Ruler to recognise a fact which has 
long been patent to the world at large, and his laboured effort 
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to minimise this admission is not very convincing. “It is 
an extravagance to speak of civil war or to fancy that the troops 
if called upon will refuse to maintain order. But we know from 
experience in the past that much disturbance may be expected, 
more widespread and more violent than on any former occasion 
during our times.” In other words, as has been continually 
urged by Unionists from the first moment of the appearance of 
this ill-starred Bill, it would bring not peace but a sword to Ireland. 
Lord Loreburn recognises the existence of “a general belief that 
the Conservative Party of England is prepared to condone if not 
to approve of it (2.e. the resistance of Ulster). This novel feature 
cannot fail to inflame the conflict. Then it has been found 
in the recent prosecutions that, though many people were 
wounded, juries refused to convict. A prospect of impunity 
naturally encourages the fomenters of disorder. Also an 
impression seems to have been created that Ministers will not 
under any circumstances use military force against rioters.” 


Upon this the ex-Lord Chancellor makes an observation which 
we trust may not pass unheeded by those who have our heart- 
whole sympathy, but have nevertheless in our 
opinion somewhat lightly assumed and prematurely 
declared that the resistance of Ulster runs no 
serious risk of conflict with the armed forces of the Crown in the 
event of this unspeakable Bill being placed on the Statute Book. 
The gamblers now governing the country would for the sake of 
their own skins, which they might not succeed in saving in any 
event, be compelled to utilise all the force they control. In the 
mellifluous language of Lord Loreburn: “‘I am convinced that 
no such thing”’(7.e. the abstention of the military) “can have 
been either deliberately said or conveyed. The primary duty 
of any civilised Government is to protect life and property, and it 
would lead merely to waste of life if any doubt were allowed to 
remain upon this point. But the impression has been created 
and tends towards making things worse.” The writer adds: 
“Tt would be a blunder to take too tragically the prospect of 
a Protestant rising. With the utmost encouragement only a 
fraction of those able to bear arms would be likely to quit their 
peaceful avocations in order to join in battle when there is no 
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actual oppression, though it may become almost a point of honour 
to do something after the menacing predictions that have been 
uttered.” Still, however confidently Radicals may believe that 
there will be nothing beyond street fighting which could easily be 
quelled within a short time by the constabulary assisted if necessary 
by the troops, “it would none the less be a grave calamity.” 
After the suppression of such a rising there would be no chance 
of any “ cordial partnership in self-government between Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Ireland” for a generation to come. 


RESENTMENT would take the form of boycotting, intimidation, and 
abortive jury trials. Moreover “a Conservative majority may 
The find itself in power at Westminster some day, 
Aiternatives perhaps very soon, no one knows under what 

conditions or with what pledges. It might repeal 
the Act or amend it. All these certainties and contingencies 
have to be faced. It may be necessary for the Government to 
take all risks. It must be foolish to ignore them, and looking at 
this aspect of the case alone it is intelligible that hasty critics 
should say—Drop the Bill, its consequences are too serious.” 
Lord Loreburn then invites his readers to look at the other side 
of the case, and imagines the Home Rule Bill to be lost through 
some accident without being replaced by an acceptable measure. 
“Ts the prospect of that alternative more reassuring? Some 
people, inwardly conscious of the formidable dilemma, take refuge 
in the comfortable doctrine that after all the Irish, who have for 
nearly thirty years returned Nationalist members for four-fifths 
of Ireland either unopposed or by overwhelming majorities, do 
not really care for Home Rule, but that it is all done by the 
agitators, and all will settle down quietly if only the Bill is 
defeated.” Even granting that there may have been a cooling 
of Nationalist aspirations under the influence of increased 
prosperity, “could anything be more certain to rekindle them 
than a rejection of self-government after a strife conducted in 
the temper which has characterised proceedings in the north of 
Ireland during the last twelve months?” There would be as 
much if not more rioting in that case than in the other. Our 
choice therefore did not lie, and this appears to us to be a pro- 
digious admission from a conscientious and convinced Home 
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Ruler “ between two paths, one leading to fury and bloodshed, 
the other leading to tranquillity. Both the paths which are 
open at this moment, unless some common agreement can be 
reached, must inevitably take us into serious trouble. Is there, 
then, really nothing that can be done except to watch the play 
of irreconcilable forces in a spirit of indolent resignation ?” 


Lorp LorEBurN and his Home Rule friends have got the country 
into this hideous mess owing to their wilful refusal to see that the 
Nationalist argument, by which they have allowed 
themselves to be obsessed as regards Southern 
Ireland, is equally applicable to the North of 
Ireland. The “kink” peculiar to the British Radical mind 
has naturally caused them to throw in their lot with the Irish 
nation which hates England and has preached Anglophobia 
as a religion all over the world, and whose politicians are kept 
by our bitterest enemies. How far they have coquetted with 
the Germans we do not yet know, though we shall doubtless learn 
in time. The other Irish nation (if we are to use that term of 
communities inhabiting these small islands) Ulster, has always 
been anathema to the Radicals for the simple reason that she 
has through good report and ill report, despite grave provocation 
and threatened treachery, clung unswervingly to her membership 
of the United Kingdom and opposed every effort to kick her 
out and throw her to her enemies and ours. Ulster’s resistance 
has always been dismissed as bluff by politicians kept in power, or 
rather office, by Molly Maguire votes. Nosooner is Lord Loreburn 
emancipated from the Ministerial miasma than he can see with 
the rest of us the utter grotesqueness of solving the Irish question 
by inviting three men to trample on two men or whatever may be 
the precise proportion, as Lord Salisbury once pithily defined 
Home Rule. We have no doubt but that Lord Loreburn is deeply 
and sincerely concerned at the outlook. So is almost everybody 
else who is not a congenital Anglophobe or a salaried Home 
Ruler. The Provisional Ulster Government so thoroughly and 
systematically organised under the auspices of Sir Edward 
Carson is a big fact, however inconvenient to mugwumps of all 
parties, and it has made its due impression upon Lord Loreburn 
as upon others. How does Frankenstein propose to cope with 
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the monster his fatuity has called into being? The remedy is 
neither inspiring nor encouraging, and in our opinion holds out 
no hope of success whatsoever, even if everybody who counted 
could be persuaded to consider it. There is, it appears, to be 
** a conference or direct communication between the Leaders.” 


Lorp LoreBurN himself is not over optimistic about his own 
project, though he makes a brave effort to cheer us up, and the 
Mr. Redmon q Unionist gobemouche keeps his mouth permanently 
—Cipher open to swallow anything that may be put into 

it by anybody on the other side. We are told 
in the first place by the ex-Lord Chancellor that ‘‘ Mr. Redmond 
is a man of talent and foresight, to put it very moderately.” We 
had always understood from persons likely to know, that Mr. 
Redmond was a mere windbag, like many other prominent 
politicians, and that he is hopelessly wider the thumb of the 
evil genius of Irish Nationalism, Mr. John Dillon, who has done 
more harm to Ireland than any living soul. Mr. Devlin, who is 
animated exclusively by hatreds, divides Nationalist Councils 
with Mr. Dillon. What then is the use of Mr. Redmond recog- 
nising, in the words of Lord Loreburn, “ the great difficulties of a 
Nationalist Ministry in Ireland struggling into life in the midst 
of sectarian hatred, and hampered by a combination between 
Protestants in the North and powerful Conservative organisations 
in England? He may have to meet this storm without having 
the control either of the military or the police, and no doubt he 
would encounter it rather than abandon his ideals. But pre- 
sumably he would far rather have harmony, and, in fact, has 
quite plainly said so, though he refrained from indicating what 
concessions he had in view.” Mr. Redmond may be left out of 
the picture. He is a mere cipher who may or may not wish 
harmony, which is the one thing the Dillons and the Devlins 
detest. They are not animated by any love of Ireland but 
purely by hatred of Great Britain, and Ulster, and they thirst 
for the moment, which they believe to be at hand, when they will 
be able to wreak their vengeance on all who have thwarted them. 
The capacity of these tribal Irishmen for cultivating hatred is 
something which no mere Englishman or Scotsman like Lord 
Loreburn can understand, but it is the keynote of the Irish 
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Nationalist movement, and grave is the responsibility of British 
politicians who have cast their influence on the side of this 
jehad. 


Mr. RepMonD is temporarily used by the men who pull the 
strings for the purpose of hocusing the British, because he can 
talk in many different voices. He can rage 
with the best of them on an Irish American 
platform, he can coo like a turtle dove in addressing 
an English audience. No question will ever arise of his controlling 
police or military, as he will disappear when he has served his 
purpose, and we shall have the real thing in the shape of a Dillon- 
Devlin combination, which in its turn would shortly be swept 
out by yet more extreme Extremists for the time being in the 
background, who make no disguise of their contempt for the 
‘‘ moderation ” of the Irish parliamentary party. Lord Loreburn 
mentions Mr. William O’Brien, who is undoubtedly animated by 
a sincere love of Ireland, and having sown his wild oats he 
may be regarded to-day as genuine in his desire for a recon- 
ciliation, and in his dislike of the coercion of Ulster by the Irish 
Torquemadas. Lord Loreburn calls attention to odds and ends 
of utterances by Lord Crewe in the House of Lords, to which little 
importance attaches. Doubtless he would prefer to establish 
Home Rule peacefully rather than by civil war. That is probably 
the limit of his statesmanship. He carries no weight among his 
colleagues, though the moderation of his feeble speeches in the 
House of Lords is useful in pacifying some of the Liberal pluto- 
crats whose support is material to the party. Lord Lansdowne 
is likewise quoted as having said something which might be 
interpreted as indicating sympathy with a measure of devolution, 
while Lord Grey’s Federal enthusiasm is naturally exploited for 
all it is worth, and comfort is derived from Lord Curzon’s enig- 
matical remark in reference to the Irish question, ‘‘ I agree that 
it must be solved.” Every one heartily re-echoes this sentiment, 
though differences arise directly conflicting solutions are pro- 
pounded. Some people who are not precisely fools think that the 
Irish question would solve itself if left alone. 
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LorD LoresurN discounts Unionist prospects of defeating the 
present Bill by parliamentary methods, and points out that should 


they secure the dissolution for which they ask, 
Dangers to ‘ 


Unionism A dissolution would not soften the temper of either side, but 


would only decide afresh which side should be coerced, as things 
now are. Whether or not it may be obtained as part of a bargain settling the 


Irish question by common consent is more than I know. The practical point is that 


this Bill is most likely to be placed upon the Statute Book next June in its present 


shape unless some agreement be reached, and sensible people should regulate their 


action with that probability in view. It must be better to have a measure that you can 


agree with, rather than one which you regard as ruinous, and it must be worth whileto 
ascertain whether such agreement is attainable. 


Lord Loreburn adds: ‘‘ When a Conservative leader pledges 
the whole of his party to support unconstitutional resistance to 
the law, unless the Bill is first submitted to the judgment of the 
country, there may be little open protest, but there must be a vast 
deal of inward misgiving among his followers, and, in fact, there is. 
For lawlessness is opposed to all their traditions, and no one stands 
to lose more than they in every way by its encouragement. 
‘Towards the end of August, according to newspaper reports, a 
Labour leader recommended strikers to arm themselves. He 
had learnt from his betters. Others may do the same.” May 
not the wild utterances of so-called Labour leaders which are 
such a marked characteristic of Free Trade England to-day, 
be largely attributable to the example set at Limehouse by 
Lord Loreburn’s colleague the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Lloyd George, who has done far more to foment class war 
than all the trade unionists put together. What made his 
offence worse was that he was under no temptation except that of 
vote-catching. However that is another story. Turning to 
Ulster Lord Loreburn reminds us that ‘‘ Sir Edward Carson has 
expressed himself not unfavourably towards ‘ local self-govern- 
ment,” though the writer acknowledged “that the prospect does 
not look very promising in Ulster when we regard the tone of the 
meetings held there and the disposition to treat as a sign of weak- 
ness any effort towards peace.” Nevertheless even angry men 
were animated by ordinary motives, and on cool reflection the 
most fiery partisan must recognise “ that revolt will certainly be 
put down in the end, at a heavy sacrifice of life it may be,” at 
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a cost of much suffering to the masses as well as the classes of 


Belfast and Ulster trade generally. ‘‘ The misery of insurrection 


in crowded cities has always been immensely aggravated by the 
closing down of shops and factories, the flight of capital and the 
distress arising from wholesale unemployment. Business lost 
in those ways is not soon or easily recovered. A just sense of 
these dangers is the best security against unbridled violence. It 
will tell in Ulster.” 


WE need not pause to emphasise the portentous character of this 
statement which we believe to be an exact forecast of the truth, 
namely, that the vaunted Home Rule Bill purport- 
ing to heal the historic secular feud between 
Great Britain and Ireland is anticipated by an 
ardent English Home Ruler as hkely to produce 
such appalling chaos in Belfast as to make men recoil from giving 
effect to their detestation of the measure. Nothing more 
crushing has been said or could be said of the infamous policy to 
which the Asquiths, the Greys, the Haldanes, and other humbugs 
in the Government have committed themselves to placate the 
Demagogues of whom they are afraid. Lord Loreburn adduces 
yet another consideration which he regards “‘ the most powerful ” 
of all, “‘ which must have weight not only in Ulster but every- 
where.’ Then follows a sentence which has been the stock in 
trade of every Unionist speech on Home Rule for the last two 
years. ‘“‘ After all, the people of Great Britain are entitled to 
some say in this business. They are ten times as numerous as 
the whole population of Ireland. They have their own affairs to 
look after, and it is common ground that their own business 
svievously suffers by the congestion of Parliament, and the 
excessive burden which falls upon the Imperial Government.” 
From this is deduced a case in favour of some kind of Home 
Rule all round though of a vague and indefinite character. We 
are told that : 


Collapse of 
Home Rule 
Case 


it is recognised by all, and has become with many of them (advocates of Home Rule 
for Ireland) the most conclusive reason, not only for self-government in Ireland, but 
also for an analogous process all over the United Kingdom. The Irish question is not 
an affair only for Irishmen to determine or to postpone according to the exigencies of 
their own warfare. When Protestants of the North claim that the Imperial Parliament 
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and Executive shall alone govern their country, surely they do less than justice to the 
complaints which are made in England and Scotland of the incurable inefficiency 
which now afflicts us here. The entire Protestant population of Ireland does not exceed 
a million. Must they not in reason admit that the forty millions who inhabit Great 
Britain can fairly demand consideration ? 


But do the Nationalists of Ireland consist of more than four 
millions? Surely they are equally called wpon to consider the 
wishes of the forty millions in this island, whom Lord Loreburn’s 
colleagues in the Government refuse to consult. In order to 
improve the prospects of his Conference, the writer is prepared 
to concede that those who hold that there should be an appeal to 
the country before the establishment of Home Rule should retain 
their right to urge that view, while on the other hand, those who 
desire to use the Parliament Act in order to pass Home Rule 
as it stands shall be equally free to agitate. In one respect, 
however, precedent might be disregarded, as though the dis- 
cussions should be as confidential as at the Conference of 1910, 
the final proposals in their ultimate form together with the final 
answers made by the other Party, should be published “ if un- 
happily no agreement is concluded.” Thus “ the public would be 
informed of the definite views upon which leading men are 
prepared to act, and would form its judgment accordingly.” 


Lorp LoREBURN is so impressed with the wisdom of the course 
he recommends that, ‘‘ though I am not now in any one’s secrets,” 
he cannot help wondering “if its adoption is 
prohibited by considerations wholly foreign to the 
Irish question.” Like Lord Loreburn, we are 
not “in any one’s secrets,” and unlike him we never have been 
“in any one’s secrets” and never shall be, so we are at liberty 
to speak with the utmost frankness. We have not the ghost 
of an idea as to Unionist intentions or Unionist policy on any 
single question in the arena of practical politics, and we would 
sooner remain ignorant, for though knowledge is power, con- 
fidential knowledge is paralysing. In this blissful condition 
we can discuss the subject without prejudice. We cannot con- 
ceive that in the face of the trickery of 1910, when the Unionist 
Front Benches were lured into a bogus Conference after the 
death of King Edward VII., which was avowedly hastened by 
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political events, simply and solely to save a Government of 
which Lord Loreburn was a member, that any Unionists, leaders 
or otherwise, could be such simpletons as to walk into another 
equally transparent trap in which bad faith would confer with 
good faith. Let us not be taken in by Lord Loreburn’s soothing 
syrup—not that he is a quack, on the contrary he is a genuine 
practitioner who has had his eyes opened to the peril of one of 
his favourite specifics—which would be as useful as a pill in 
curing an earthquake. Were Unionists so demented as to enter 
this Conference with the Coalition Ulster would become 
immediately convinced that she was about to be betrayed, and 
then when this splendid national movement had either petered 
out in sporadic riot or burst into civil war, suppressed by the 
Government with the acquiescence of the Opposition—on the 
pretext that they were ‘“‘ Conferring”’ for the settlement of the 
Irish question—the Conference would break up as in 1910 and 
the Unionist Party would be debited with yet another fiasco. 
That is the tactical side of the project. 


As regards its practical side we must bear in mind that there 
is nothing to confer about. Ministers propose to place the 
Its Practical community, of which Belfast is the capital and 
Side centre, under the community of which Dublin is 

the capital and centre. Nationalist Ireland, Molly 
Maguire Ireland, is to tyrannise over loyal Ulster with the support 
of the armed forces of the Crown. That is Ministerial policy 
ina nut-shell. It is moreover the single attraction of Home Rule 
to the Dillons and the Devlins—the Redmonds count for nothing 
—who are determined to have their pound of flesh. As they 
hold Messrs. Asquith and Co. in the hollow of their hand, and 
as life without emoluments is too painful to be contemplated 
by his Majesty’s Ministers, they are masters of the situation. 
It is nothing but a waste of time to confer under such circumstances. 
The last Conference broke up directly the Molly Maguires had 
collected sufficient American dollars to finance another General 
Election. We emphasised at the time the inequality of the 
parties in council, because whereas the Unionist representatives 
spoke and acted with authority, Ministers were the menials of 
the Nationalists, a subserviency which crystallised in the historic 
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phrase “ Toe the line,” which is not of Unionist but of Nationalist 
origin, and accurately described then as it does to-day the relations 
prevailing between the Molly Maguires and the Cabinet. There 
is another vital consideration. Responsible politicians have 
no right to compromise themselves and the causes and principles 
for which their Party stands by entering into any relationship 
whatsoever with political tricksters whose word no man can rely 
on, and who have made a fine art of what Lord Randolph Churchill 
described as “ the wilful diffusion of political error with regard to 
matters of fact.” The Marconi scandal, so far from being “ cleaned 
up ”’ as the Master of Oilybank may imagine, is only just beginning, 
as may be gathered from an article entitled “‘ From Bogota to 
Bedford.”’ This question puts Messrs. Asquith and Co. com- 
pletely out of court as trustworthy and honourable men. No 
self-respecting persons can have any dealings with them. 
What is the use of conferring with politicians who can look you 
in the face and insinuate the most unblushing falsehoods through 
the medium of sentences carefully constructed to remain within 
the limits of technical accuracy, while deliberately disseminating 
a misleading impression? It is more contemptible than down- 
right lying. If the Unionist Party confers on any question 
with the great Ministry of Mendacity, it is not only dead but 
deservedly damned. As Lord Loreburn’s friends have made 
their beds so must they lie in them, and in spite of our reputation 
for guilelessness it is idle to appeal to their political opponents 
to pull them out of the morass. 


THoveH neither Lord Loreburn nor anybody else can make out 
a case for a Conference, his diagnosis of the situation greatly 
‘ ' strengthens the demand for ‘‘ A Dissolution before 
Dissolution (ivi) War,” which is all that Petitioners to the 
before Civil _.. . . 
Cue King propose. We cannot help feeling that the 
Spectator has been somewhat premature in consign- 
ing the authors of this proposaltoBedlam. We note that weighty 
and cautious men, whose opinion cannot be lightly dismissed, 
agree with our view of the prerogatives, functions, and duties of 
the Crown, and differ im toto from that of the Spectator. Unless 
we misinterpret our contemporary, the King is a mere automaton, 
who must do or sign anything advised by the controlling cabal 
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of the moment. The House of Lords has gone by the Board. 
The House of Commons is going. We have nothing left but the 
Crown to protect the people from a Coalition destitute of moral 
or popular authority and discredited in the eyes of every decent 
citizen. If this body, under the orders of some Irish American 
miscreant, told Parliament to pass a Bill for the destruction of all 
the blue-eyed babies of Ulster, which would inevitably be carried 
by “the usual majority for the usual reasons,” King George would 
have no option but affix the Royal Assent. On this theory he 
counts for no more in the Constitution than the pen with which 
he writes. Itis childish on the face of it. Authority and common 
sense combine to repudiate it. Thus Mr. George Cave, who 
justly carries great influence with his fellow Unionists, in a letter 
to the Times (September 6) referring to a statement of Mr. 
Birrell describing the demand for the submission of the Home 
Rule Bill to the test of a General Election as “ cant” and “ silly 
talk,” pointed out that we need not trouble ourselves about the 
strong language—“ zeal (as Captain Wilson told Midshipman 
Easy) will break out in that way. But the Chief Secretary’s 
language means, if he speaks for his colleagues, that the Govern- 
ment have determined (at all events for the moment) against an 
election—and this is a serious matter.” 


Mr. Cave added that the passage of the Home Rule Bill “in 
its present form means the division of the kingdom, the im- 
poverishment of Ireland, the use of British 
troops to dragoon a part of that country into 
submission to a new authority, the probability 
of that most bitter and lamentable of all forms of conflict—civil 
war.” It must moreover profoundly affect the future of this 
island as well as the other. “Is it so foolish to suggest that, 
before action such as this is taken in the name of the people of 
England and Scotland, they should be asked whether they assent 
to it or not? I confess that, founding myself on my estimate 
of the character of the Prime Minister and some of his colleagues 
rather than on any spoken word, I have hitherto inclined to the 
belief that before making themselves answerable to the country 
and to history for consequences so tremendous, they would 
themselves desire to have the plain sanction of a direct popular 
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vote.” But Mr. Birrell regarded it as unnecessary, and assuming 
his view prevailed and Ministers proved obdurate “‘ what is the 
prospect ? It is not a pleasant one for those who desire a con- 
stitutional solution of the crisis ; but may we not hope that in that 
event the Sovereign will exercise his undoubted right and dissolve 
Parliament before the commencement of the next Session? A 
refusal of the Royal Assent to the Home Rule Bill after its third 
passing might no doubt be represented as a challenge to the 
democracy ; but no such reproach could be levelled against a 
decision of the Soverign to satisfy himself, before the House of 
Commons is finally committed to a decision which must change 
the history of his kingdom, that that House does indeed represent 
the democracy of to-day.” It would be impossible to state 
the case more moderately or more cogently, and so far we have 
not seen anything approaching an answer to this very simple 
statement, even though the T%mes and Spectator have put their 
heads together to denounce and ridicule everybody who is working 
against that greatest of conceivable catastrophes, namely, a civil 
war, from which we might be saved by the monarch’s constitu- 
tional exercise of his right to dissolve Parliament in order to 
consult his people. There is no question of bringing the King 
into party politics, but of making him the effective President of 
national politics. We have reached one of those crises at which 
an arbitrator is required, and if there were no possibility of our 
Sovereign becoming that arbitrator the future of the monarchy 
would be compromised. 


Tue Times is highly contemptuous of the proposal to petition 
his Majesty for “‘ A Dissolution before Civil War,” which is all 
The « Times?" are asking whens gener pundits of Printing 
Contempt Louse Square dismiss as originating “ in irrespon- 

sible quarters,” such a suggestion “ betrays its 
amateur origin in a complete ignorance of our legal and constitu- 
tional usage.” In other words it originated in the Daily Express 
instead of in the Daily Mail. The Times equally resents Mr. 
George Cave’s appeal to “ the undoubted right ” of the Soverign 
to dissolve Parliament before next Session. Like the Spectator 
the Times would appear to regard the Soverign of an Empire on 
which the sun never sets as the mere Pen of one of his local Prime 
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Ministers, and the most discredited at that. The Times would 
ex hypothest approve of the massacre of the blue-eyed babies 
of Ulster rather than tolerate any initiative in the Crown, which 
is a burning and shining light to four hundred millions of people. 
“ Legally ” we are told, “there is no question that under the 
constitution there are certain reserved rights of the Crown; but 
they are atrophied by long disuse. In spite of this, Mr. Cave 
thinks that the policy of the Government justifies their reasser- 
tion after the lapse of centuries.” It does not seem to us to be 
the unchallengeable functions of the Crown which are “ atrophied ” 
so much as the minds of some journalists discussing them. 
Critical situations require resolute action, and it is devoutly to 
be desired that his Majesty will pay no more heed to the paralytic 
pundits of Fleet Street or Printing House Square, than to the 
Panama politicians of Whitehall. According to the Times such 
a firebrand as Mr. Cave “‘ thinks that the policy of the Govern- 
ment justifies their reassertion after the lapse of centuries. It 
is, however, in our judgment, inconceivable that the Sovereign 
should contemplate a step which might lead to an apparent disagree- 
ment between the occupant of the Throne and the majority of his 
people [our italics]. Unionists must face the possibility, however 
remote they believeit to be, of another reverse at the next General 
Election. A dissolution of Parliament by the exercise of the 
Royal Prerogative proprio motu regis might be followed by a 
vindication at the polls of those very Ministers whose advice 
has been set aside. The proposal, in fact, has only to be stated 
with its implications for its constitutional absurdity to be re- 
vealed, &c. &c.” It is precisely to save “ an apparent disagree- 
ment between the occupant of the Throne and the majority of 
his people” that the wild and wicked proposal is made that the 
people shall be called in. 


Ir the Times has its way as a demi-semi Government organ, 
always prepared to help Ministers out of a hole and to “ queer the 
Sir William pitch ” of the Opposition, the very spectacle may 
be presented which excites its alarm, namely, of 
the Sovereign assenting to a Bill which the nation 
abhors and bearing the odium of a civil war which would un- 
doubtedly be cast on the Crown by the Coalition cabal, who to 
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save their own skins would readily sacrifice the Sovereign. It 
is the duty of those who believe in the monarchy as a great 
human institution to emphasise the danger of a constitutional 
Sovereign, during a period when the constitution has been 
suspended by political tricksters and the ordinary guarantees are 
removed, signing a measure bringing bloody disaster on the 
country. All that is necessary to save the Crown, is to restore 
the people the power of which they have been robbed by Messrs. 
Asquith and Co., so that they may decide whether the Civil War 
Bill shall or shall not become law. The Times shows its hand in 
its audacious description of Mr. Asquith as a man “* whose know- 
ledge of constitutional practice is perhaps unrivalled.” This of 
the Prime Minister, who, as is shown in an article elsewhere, has 
dealt a deadly blow at the honour and traditions of English public 
life. However, if we once regard the Times as an Asquith organ 
—and the two have slobbered over one another in a highly 
edifying manner—and the Daily Mail as a Winston Churchill 
organ, we shall get.a truer perspective of journalistic politics and 
make the proper discounts from otherwise incomprehensive 
opinions. Two days later Sir William Anson, member for 
Oxford University, and author of The Law and the Constitution, 
the leading text-book on its subject, contributed a pithy letter 
to the Times striking a very different note from the lament- 
able “leader” already quoted. To the Times, Mr. Asquith’s 
“knowledge of constitutional practice is perhaps unrivalled,” 
though less prejudiced persons would accept Sir William Anson 
as at least as great an authority, and a far more reliable one 
because he has no axe to grind. Sir William Anson pointed out 
that some of those engaged in laying down the law as to what 
the King should or can do, oceasionally forgot “ the two-fold 
consideration of present facts and constitutional principles.” 
According to the writer, “‘ the facts are these. The Government 
have taken advantage of a combination of groups in the House of 
Commons to deprive the Second Chamber of its constitutional 
right to bring about an appeal to the people on measures of high 
importance, which have never been fairly submitted to the 
consideration of the electorate. While this part of our constitu- 
tion is in abeyance they are pressing on legislation which will 
shortly lead to civil war.” 
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Tuis is the position which in season and out of season we have 
endeavoured to bring home to our readers, and though we hold 
ideal the heterodox view that constitutions are made for 
Safeguard”? Men and not men for constitutions, it is infinitely 
encouraging to find authority associated with 
common sense. Sir William Anson points out, and we note that 
the Times is significantly silent on this question in the issue 
containing his letter, that “our only safeguard against such 
disaster is to be found in the exercise of the Prerogatives of the 
Crown. Iam not ready to admit that, under such circumstances, 
these prerogatives have been atrophied by disuse.” Sir Wilham 
Anson is not a Chinese mandarin. “ But, on the other hand, they 
can only be used under certain conditions which some who write 
on the subject are apt to ignore. For every public act of the King 
his Ministers must accept responsibility.” That isa very different 
thing from saying that the King is the Premier’s Pen. “If, 
therefore, the King should desire to dissolve Parliament before 
the Irish and Welsh Bills enter upon their third Session, and if the 
Government are of the same opinion, the prerogative of dissolu- 
tion would be exercised in the ordinary course.” So far there is 
no controversy. The writer adds, “ If not, it would be necessary 
to ascertain beforehand whether an alternative Ministry was pre- 
pared to accept the responsibility for a dissolution. Mr. Cave 
is doubtless right that a dissolution would be a milder exercise 
of the Prerogative than the refusal of the Royal Assent to a Bill 
but he might have gone on to note that it might be easier to find 
Ministers who would accept responsibility for the one than for the 
other.” Sir William Anson thus sums up: “ It really comes to 
this, that if the King should determine, in, the interest of his people, 
to take a course of which his Ministers disapprove, he must either 
convert his Ministers to his point of view, or before taking action, 
must find other Ministers who agree with him.” This is a some- 
what different but not a more advanced’ position than that of the 
National Review which confines itself to respectfully reiterating 
the request for “ A Dissolution before a Civil War.” To the same 
number of the Times, Lord Hugh Cecil, the other member for 
Oxford University, contributed a letter, observing “There is 
surely some confusion of thought in your comments (i.e. of the 


Times) on Mr. Cave’s letter. It is certainly an undisputed rule 
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of our constitution, that the Sovereign must never act upon his 
own responsibility, that is, he must always have advisers who 
will bear the responsibility of his acts. But this does not mean 
that he must always automatically accept the advice of those who 
are his Ministers at a given moment. What is constitutional is 
determined in our country by precedent and by authority ; and 
the theery that the Sovereign must act automatically will find 
no support in precedent, nor, I think, from any authority of 
acknowledged weight.” 


THE true doctrine is “ that the Sovereign may refuse the advice of 
his Ministers, although that refusal should involve their resigna- 
tion, and may even (in an extreme case) dismiss 
his Ministers; but... these powers are in 
practice closely restricted by the condition that he 
must obtain advisers to bear the responsibility of his action who 
have the confidence of the House of Commons, or can obtain that 
confidence after a General Election.” Finally, as giving a quietus 
to the flapdoodle of the mugwumps, who always imagine that 
difficulties can be avoided by following what they imagine to be 
the line of least resistance, we may quote the great authority of 
Professor Dicey, who contributed a letter to the Tames on Sep- 
tember 15, expressing “‘ my complete agreement with Sir William 
Anson’s masterly exposition of the principles regulating the 
exercise of the Prerogative of Dissolution.” He reinforced 
“the lucid statement of constitutional law made by my friend 
Sir ‘William Anson” with his customary power and precision, 
pointing out in the first place that a dissolution of Parliament 
before the beginning of next session by the King on the 
advice of a Minister “‘ ready to assume the responsibility for this 
course of action, would be amply justified by the precedent of 
1784 and 1834. No statesman need be ashamed to follow the 
example of Pitt or of Peel. One may add that the whole current 
of modern constitutional custom involves the admission that the 
final decision of every grave constitutional question now belongs, 
not to the House of Commons, but to the electors as the repre- 
sensatives of the nation.” In the second place Professor Dicey 
points out a dissolution may take place and ought to take place 
before next Session with the assent of Messrs. Asquith and Com- 
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pany. “‘ Such a dissolution will not be the sacrifice of the policy 
of Home Rule; it will not even be the sacrifice of the present 
Home Rule Bill. Ifthe Government obtain, after the dissolution, 
a substantial majority in the House of Commons, they will still, 
under the Parliament Act be able to present the Bill to the King 
for his acceptance without obtaining the consent of the House of 


Lords.” 


Iv the third place the author of The Law and the Constitution points 
out that a dissolution after the beginning of the next Session and 

before the Home Rule Bill had become an Act 
,, would be fatal to that Bill for this perfectly plain 

reason. “In order that the Parliament Act may 
apply to the Bill, the Bill must be passed by the House of Commons 
and rejected by the House of Lords in each of three ‘ successive ’ 
Sessions. But if a dissolution takes place during the third 
Session, but before the Bill has become an Act, it can never be 
passed and rejected in such three successive Sessions. If a dis- 
solution does not take place before the beginning of the next 
session of this Parliament, the destruction of the Home Rule Bill 
by a dissolution which may take place during the next Session, 
will be due to the obstinacy of Ministers who will have refused 
to give ear in good time to the demand of the nation that the 
Union between England and Ireland shall not be in effect repealed 
until the policy of Home Rule shall have obtained the direct and 
indubitable sanction of the electorate.” Professor Dicey referred 
to the rumour imputing to the Premier the intention of passing 
the Home Rule Act, 1914, say in June next, and advising a 
dissolution during the months which must elapse before the Act 
will have come into full operation. Upon this recklessness and 
fatuity the writer made some caustic comments, though in our 
opinion it is idle to discuss any reputed “ intentions” of a man 
without a mind of his own, whose single policy is to “ toe the 
line’? to others. Should the Molly Maguires order Mr. Asquith 
at any time to dissolve, dissolve he would. But as they have 
ordered him not to dissolve, dissolve he won’t. All his calcula- 
tions are based on tricking the Crown in 1913 as he tricked it 
three years ago. The hopes of the people are centred on the 
refusal of the King to be tricked once more by the same dis- 
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reputable politicians as to whose characters there is no lingering 
shadow of a doubt. Professor Dicey concluded his letter by 
referring to the present discussion as to whether the King could 
rightly or wisely refuse his Assent to the Home Rule Bill after 
it had passed the House of Commons. “ This is happily a purely 
academie enquiry on which I decline now to enter. Every ad- 
vantage by way of appeal to the electors, in consequence of the 
exercise of the so-called Royal Veto, can be far better and more 
regularly obtained by a dissolution of Parliament. Mr. Balfour 
has struck the right note. The safety and the prosperity ‘of the 
United Kingdom absolutely demands a speedy dissolution.” 


Concerninc the Veto itself, Professor Dicey quoted this remark- 
able passage from Burke, which those who would make the Crown 
the marionette of a Marconi Ministry, would be 
wise to take to heart. “The King’s negative to 
Bills is one of the most undisputed of the Royal 
prerogatives, and it extends to all cases whatsoever. I am far 
from certain that if several laws which I know had fallen under the 
stroke of that sceptre the public would have had a very heavy loss. 
But it is not the propriety of the exercise which is in question. 
Its repose may be the preservation of its existence, and its exist- 
ence may be the means of saving the Constitution itself on an 
occasion worthy of bringing it forth.” In the face of this it is 
difficult to believe that had Burke been living to-day he would have 
regarded us as anarchists and maniacs for calling attention to the 
humble petition circulated by our spirited and patriotic con- 
temporary, the Daily Express, which runs as follows : 
THE PETITION 


Until some definite announcement is made by the Government it is advisable that 


Burke’s 
Authority 


the Petition to the King should proceed without slackening of enthusiasm. 
Form of Petition 
I respectfully ask your Majesty to withhold your Royal Assent to the 
** Bill to amend the provision for the Government of Ireland” until after 
the electors of the United Kingdom have been consulted. 
Forms of the above petition—each to carry twenty-six signatures—may be obtained 
on application to: 
THE “ DAILY EXPRESS,” 
23 Sr. Bripe STREET, 
Lonpoy, E.C., 


the envelope to be plainly marked “ Petition.” 
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Applicants must state the number of forms required and enclose stamps for the 
necessary postage. 
When signed, the petitions should be sent to: 
THE SECRETARY, 
THe Union DEFENCE LEAGUE, 
25 Victoria STREET, 
WEsTMINSTER, LonDON, S.W. 


One of the gravest aspects of the Irish question is rarely men- 
tioned. The mugwumps dislike it, so it is voted “‘ bad form.” 
However truth, like murder, will occasionally out, 
and although the German Press has doubtless 
received strict orders to say nothing calculated 
to arouse sleepy Englishmen to the strategic aspects of estab- 
lishing an Anglophobe and therefore Germanophil government 
in Dublin, occasionally some inconvenient, because independent, 
thinker gives us a glimpse of the cat so carefully kept in the 
bag. The Berlin correspondent of the Morning Post (see Morning 
Post September 19) calls attention to an illuminating article 
contributed by one of the best known and authoritative of 
German soldiers and writers, General von Bernhardi to the 
Jingo Berliner Post. The General had been favoured by an 
Irishman “ well disposed” towards Germany with an article 
entitled “‘ Ireland, Germany, and the next War” in a recent 
number of the Irish Review. The General was requested to 
translate this article and give it the widest possible circulation 
in Germany, but owing to its length he could only circulate an 
epitome of views which he admits to be “ not without interest 
to Germans.” It was in fact eminently desirable that German 
politicians should make an exhaustive study both of England’s 
weaknesses and strength. One of the former was exposed in 
the Irish Review which rejected the prevalent English idea that 
Ireland was indissolubly bound to England like Scotland and 
Wales, contending that Ireland would be much better off if she 
escaped from British thraldom. The article in the Irish Review 
pointed out that as German Reichsland for example Ireland 
would occupy an infinitely better position than under English 
dominion, for the English had always exploited the green island 
to her own advantage without doing anything to further the 
development of the subject country. Germany, on the other 
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hand, had shown in Alsace Lorraine what her administration 
could accomplish; the prosperity of the Reichsland had doubled 
and the population considerably increased. The Irish Review 
obligingly pointed out that after Germany had destroyed the 
British Fleet and temporarily occupied Ireland she might consider 
it of advantage to all parties “to create an international 
neutral Irish State under an international guarantee. This 
plan would meet the approval of other European countries, 
as it would ensure the freedom of the seas against British 
arbitrariness.” 


THERE is much more in the same strain, and even General von 
Bernhardi describes it as largely an illusion, but he observes 
that it is not without interest to Germans to know 


— that when the inevitable war with England comes 
Germany “* we shall have confederates in the enemy’s camp, 


who are resolved to act, and who will at least consti- 
tute a serious anxiety for England, and perhaps occupy a portion 
of the English troops.” The General regards this prospect as 
gaining in significanee from the fact that the Irish Americans 
likewise reckon on an Anglo-German War, and on its outbreak 
will ‘‘ certainly do the utmost in their power to damage England.” 
It is amiably, but accurately, pointed out by this distinguished 
German soldier, whose views probably represent an overwhelming 
number of the people who count in Germany, that the more 
internal difficulties the United Kingdom has to contend with 
the more advantageous will it be for Germany, for though they 
may not be of great military importance themselves, they assume 
importance in combination with the uncertain situation in 
South Africa, India, and especially Egypt. The more artful 
semi-officials of Germany were appalled by General von Bern- 
hardi’s “ indiscretion,’ but the reprimand of the Kolnische 
Zeitung was, if possible, more indiscreet than the General’s 
article, which it described (see Morning Post Berlin correspond- 
ence, September 20) as the crassest example of “ things that 
had better have been left unsaid.” Not, be i observed, things 
that are untrue, but truths which it is unwise to proclaim. The 
ingenuous Kolnische Zeitung added that from want of critical 
disposition and sufficient experience Germans were still inclined 
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to discuss foreign affairs as though they were dealing with philo- 
sophical and artistic questions, z.e. “‘ with unrestricted candour 
and a passionate desire for the ruthless expression of the ‘ truth’.” 


Arter denouncing these phantasies as disturbing “ our quiet 
political work,” the semi-official organ added that even assuming 
« Quiet Poli- German politicians expected a war with England 
tical Work”? and hoped in that event to have confederates in 
the enemy’s camp “it would be politically in- 
conceivably foolish to proclaim such a hope in the open market- 
place.” In fact it is such a shocking example of the manner in 
which foreign politics should not be discussed that it may be 
fairly assumed that “the English people cannot have such a 
poor opinion of German knowledge of the real situation as to 
imagine for a moment that it reflects the opinion of serious 
German politicians.” On the contrary, a prolonged study of 
German affairs convinces us that General von Bernhardi’s views 
accurately reflect the opinions of nine serious German politicians 
out of ten, the only difference between them is that the pro- 
fessional politician makes a business of concealing what the 
more straightforward soldier is not afraid to proclaim. To 
establish a Molly Maguire Government in Ireland would be to 
establish a Transvaal in the heart of the Wnited Kingdom which 
would become a focus of intrigue for every enemy of England, 
and an invaluable asset to Germany in the event of that eonfliet 
of which the German people think and dream, and for which 
they prepare by night and day. It is another and an over- 
whelming argument for throwing the responsibility of an act 
of national suicide on the people at large rather than make the 
Monarch responsible as spurious pundits would have us do. 


CoALITION newspapers treat the organisation of loyal Ulster 
against the evil day of a Molly Maguire Executive in Dublin in 
characteristic fashion. At one moment Sir Edward 
Carson and his preparations are dismissed as a 
grotesque pantomime, and we are told that it is 
impossible for him to get Ulster men to take the matter seriously 
or to volunteer on an adequate scale. At another moment his 
tour provokes panic-stricken appeals from the same newspapers 
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to arrest the Ulster Leader—of whom we publish a striking and 
sympathetic sketch elsewhere—and prosecute him for treason 
felony. The less excitable organs of the Coalition denounce the 
folly of making a martyr of Sir Edward Carson as calculated to 
increase his power in the north of Ireland. They would be 
content if the Government recommended that his name should 
be struck off the Privy Council. We fear there is little or no 
chance of our Marconi Ministers taking this step, though we can . 
hardy imagine anything more likely to make them ridiculous, 
Probably few people are aware of the existence of the Privy 
Council, which plays practically no part whatsoever in public 
affairs and still fewer could name its members. In being struck 
off the Privy Council Sir Edward Carson would cease to be of 
the company of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Lord Murray of Elibank, Sir John Brunner, Sir Alfred 
Mond (one of the latest recruits), Sir Henry Dalziel (Reynolds’s 
Newspaper), Mr. Herbert Samuel, Mr. Alexander Ure, Sir Edgar 
Speyer, Sir Rufus Isaacs, Mr. Masterman, Mr. Birrell, and others 
of the same kidney. Could Sir Edward Carson survive such a 
catastrophe as that with which he is threatened by the Daily 
Chronicle, which appears to imagine that the cause of Ulster 
would collapse the moment the Ulster Leader was deprived of 
dignities shared with these illustrious patriots! Considering the 
manner in which the Privy Council has been watered of late 
years, the marvel is that anybody can be persuaded to join it. 
Still more incredible is the allegation that some men are willing 
to pay their footing. 
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THE UNIONIST POSITION 


In private conversation about politics the two questions that are 
most often asked to-day are: (a) When will the Election take 
place 2 (6) Who will win it? Some attempt, therefore, not 
indeed to indicate a policy, but to consider the Unionist position, 
and to describe the frame of mind of many people who would 
like to vote for the Unionist Party, may not be out of place. 

It is very interesting to observe that after all the changes 
and chances of nearly thirty years Unionists will again stand 
to take their trial on their ability to preserve the union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, which the Unionist Party 
was originally formed to protect. It is necessary to restate 
this piece of history, because there has been a tendency from 
time to time to lose sight of fundamentals. For instance, all 
good Unionists rubbed their eyes in sore amazement one fine 
autumn morning, in 1910, on being invited by the entire Unionist 
Press to abandon the Act of Union. Some few kept their heads, 
and the thing was strangled before it was many daysold. Whether 
it was born in the Conference following on the death of King 
Edward VII. we do not know. But what we do know is that if 
the principle of Repeal had received public recognition by the 
heads of the Unionist Party the Party would have perished 
then and there. Its very foundation would have been shattered. 
That foundation was the maintenance of the Constitution which 
the Liberal Party, led by Mr. Gladstone, attempted to abolish 
by the repeal of the Union. The resistance of the Conservative 
Party was reinforced by those Whigs who seceded from Mr. 
Gladstone when he fulfilled to the letter Lord Beaconsfield’s 
prophetic utterance that the tone and tendency of Liberalism 
were to attack the institutions of the country, and by certain 
Radicals who, from their post on the left wing of the Whig Party, 
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had previously been loudest in denouncing the Constitution in 
Church and State. 

It may be said that this is ancient history, and that the 
coalition of Tories, Whigs and others, now known as the Unionist 
Party, has held together through good report and evil report for 
so long that it has concentrated on a new Imperialism that may 
one day involve a reconsideration of the government of the 
United Kingdom. The possibility of Federal government for 
Great Britain and Ireland has indeed been suggested by more 
than one Unionist statesman whose Imperialism is beyond all 
manner of reproach; but for the near future the important 
thing is that no Unionist advocate of Federalism for these islands 
or of any other departure from the Act of Union will find any- 
thing consistent with true Imperialism in the Home Rule Bill now 
before the country, and therefore all Unionists may be relied 
upon to help in bringing about its defeat. For instance, Lord 
Grey’s speeches in the House of Lords against the Bill have been 
as damaging as the most true blue Tory could wish. But whether 
the years that are to come will ever find any alternative to the 
Act of Union is not now the point. 

It is to the ordinary Tory or Englishman—for the vast bulk 
of Englishmen are Tory by temperament and disposition, even 
though some of them may from time to time vote for the Radicals, 
or even dabble in Socialism, whenever official Unionism lets them 
down, which is not seldom—that the Unionist Party must look 
for the main body of their support. The ordinary Tory does 
not necessarily know much about Party cries and politics, and 
does not follow the niceties of a disputation about the details 
of a Referendum or a Tariff. He loves his country and is proud 
of his race, and believes in those ideals of character and honour 
that his country and his race represent, even though he might 
not be able to express them on paper in the form of an essay. 
He is guided by tradition rather than by abstract theory, by 
experience rather than by the spirit of the age, by instinct rather 
than by intellect. He usually votes for the Unionist Party, 
not because he has a passion for seeing certain gentlemen seated 
on the Treasury Bench, but because he thinks that, on the whole, 
that Party willbe the guardian of those national institutions in 
which are embodied his own prejudices and sentiments. He 
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thinks of men rather than measures, and of custom rather than 
law. He mistrusts most things with foreign names, except 
perhaps certain vintages from the south of Europe. He thinks 
that all fresh legislation is probably bad; and, if he ever studies 
philosophy, finds much comfort in Bacon’s well-known essay on 
” Tnnovations,” wherein he tells us that “It is good also not to 
try experiments in States, except the necessity be urgent, or the 
utility evident; and well to beware that it be the reformation 
that draweth on the change, and not the desire of change that 
pretendeth the reformation: and lastly, that the novelty, though 
it be not rejected, yet be held for a suspect.” But among the 
Tories, who more or less consistently support the Unionist Party, 
there is another type who has read more and thought more, and 
has formed a more definite idea of what he conceives to be the 
primary functions of Unionism, than the honest but less articulate 
patriot of whose frame of mind the above rough sketch is offered. 
This man looks to the Unionist Party to conserve certain definite 
institutions which compose the Constitution in Church and State, 
such as the Act of Union, the Established Church, and the House 
of Lords. Now in recent years he has suffered some grave 
searchings of heart; his loyalty has been sorely tried, and 
although he and some of his kind have voted for their Party as 
usual, he has not worked for it as of old. And there is a vast 
difference between working and merely voting. Having no 
great faith in mere book-learning, he rightly or wrongly feels that 
he has been sacrificed to the educational busybody by Mr. Balfour’s 
Education Act; and in the country districts he deeply resents 
having the rates sharply raised to provide instruction—quite a 
different thing from education—of a kind calculated to dis- 
courage the children from remaining on the land. 

But with regard to Parliament itself, a succession of far worse 
shocks was in store for him. If he did not think his member of 
Parliament infallible, he was proud of him for serving his country 
and his constituency without drawing a salary. The unpaid 
public service of this country was one of the fine hallmarks of the . 
Anglo-Saxon race. The plain Tory, however, had an uncomfort- 
able feeling that the Unionist opposition to the payment of 
members of Parliament was lukewarm, and that some members 
even held heterodox opinions with regard to this article of faith. 
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He is uneasily waiting to hear his leader declare in favour of 
abolishing the salary. When from the Unionist Benches in the 
House of Lords it was actually proposed to tamper with the 
hereditary peerage he felt a mild shock of surprise, but dismissed 
the proposal from his mind with the reflection that although the 
peers were playing with fire, they were probably only amusing 
themselves, and that the Reform of the House of Lords would 
be sure to go into their lordships well-filled waste-paper basket. 
But he was sadly rattled when he began to realise that under the 
name of Reform the hereditary peerage was in grave danger of 
being physicked and bled to death by those whom he had every 
right to count as its best friends. With grave misgiving he saw 
the Conservative Leader publicly perform a major operation upon 
the House of Lords amid the thoughtless plaudits of the National 
Union delegates at Nottingham in November 1910. With a 
heavy heart he heard or read of Lord Lansdowne giving the death- 
blow to that hereditary House that the plain Tory had been 
brought up to cherish and to revere as the rarest specimen in a 
rare collection of nationaltreasures. The climax was reached in 
August 1911, when the very House of Lords itself abdicated its 
functions under pressure of the Crown and Caucus, acting on 
the advice of the responsible leaders of the so-called Constitu- 
tional Party. What, then, is the good of supporting the Unionist 
Party any longer? Has it not abandoned the hereditary peer- 
age and voted for the Parliament Act? Does its attitude to- 
wards payment of members inspire any confidence that the mis- 
chievous resolution will be repealed ? Is there any fundamental 
piece of Conservation on which the Conservative Party is in its 
heart of hearts really sound ? 

Before considering how the right wing is once more to be 
rallied, it may be well to consider two separate schools of thought, 
both undoubtedly existing inside the Party, both containing 
disciples who cannot be left out of the account, but both, perhaps, 
rather apt, quite unconsciously, to overstate their own particular 
view of Unionist policy. 

If you were to ask each Unionist candidate what he thought 
his Party ought to do, you would get many different answers. 
But it is very probable that these answers would fall mainly into 
two groups. There would be one group who would be inspired by 
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the belief that Tariff Reform, and “ Social Reform” and, in fact, 
all that which is called ‘‘ Construction,’ would have to be carried 
by the instrumentality of the Constitution in Church and State ; 
that to let go any single particle of the Constitution in order to 
carry some legislative project would not only be wrong but foolish ; 
that by doing this you do not conciliate your enemies, but only 
alienate your friends: and therefore for every reason, both 
moral and tactical, the whole Ark of the Covenant of Toryism 
must be defended and kept intact at all costs. 

The other group would probably maintain that the constructive 
side of Unionist policy was the real essential of success; that 
those aspects of Toryism that in a rationalistic age are becoming 
more and more difficult to defend on the platform might be 
conveniently thrown to the wolves: that to do a deal about one 
or two things that a few years ago were held to be sacrosanct is a 
proceeding that might be indulged in without impropriety ; that 
the vast bulk of the electors are learning to expect more and more 
material comfort as a result of the vote; that the Unionist Party 
will never regain power, as it did in former times, by the mis- 
takes of the Radicals, but by its own willingness and ability 
to improve the condition of the people. 

Now the probability is that neither of these groups, taken 
by itself, is entirely in the right. To say that the Unionist Party 
will succeed by negation or construction, is the same as saying 
that some one rides by balance or by grip, or plays the violin 
by finger or by ear. Every one knows that competency in either 
horsemanship or fiddling cannot be attained by practising any 
one method to the exclusion of all others. Mr. Bonar Law 
in speaking of the Unionist Party in one of his platform speeches 
reminded us of Burke’s fine axiom that: “A good patriot, and 
a true politician, always considers how he shall make the most 
of the existing materials of his country. A disposition to preserve 
and an ability to improve, taken together, would be my standard 
of a statesman. Lverything else is vulgar in the conception, 
perilous in the execution.” No one will be found to deny the 
wisdom of this. But in party campaigns there are many phases: 
And there are very strong arguments indeed in favour of the view 
that the phase we are just entering upon this autumn will be 
that in which the greater prominence should be given by the 
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Conservative and Unionist Party to a “ disposition to preserve,” 
if it is to remain a Conservative Party at all. It is not over- 
stating the case to say that at least as many people will vote 
Unionist in order to conserve certain things, and to knock out 
Mr. George, as from a wild desire to see the Unionists try their 
hands on our land and social system. More than that, some 
of these very Conservatives who will work tooth and nail for the 
Union and Church are not a little alarmed at the marvellous 
high flights of some of the Social Reformers on their own side. 
One piece of Conservation that every motive of history, tradition, 
security, peace, and prosperity compels all Unionists to work for 
and to bring before their fellow countrymen, is the Unity of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland as secured by the 
Act of Union. 

“Yes, my dear fellow, I know all you say is true, but the fact 
is that people are apathetic about Home Rule, and won’t listen 
to it at a meeting. It might have been all right in your time, 
but it is bad electioneering nowadays. There is not a vote in 
it,” is very like what one often hears. The answer is, that if 
opposition to Home Rule is “ bad electioneering,” then it ought 
not to be; and even if it is bad electioneering, then it is no 
excuse for public men, who believe that the repeal of the Union 
would be fatal to the Empire, to evade their plain duty of awaken- 
ing the public conscience on this matter. But to put the thing 
at its lowest, is it really true that the opposition to Home Rule for 
Ireland is bad electioneering ? It is difficult to believe it. It is 
difficult to believe that the tone and temper of the Nationalist 
Party towards loyalists in England and Ireland, the materiel 
prosperity of Ireland under the Act of Union, and the position that 
the Government have got themselves into with regard to Ulster, 
to say nothing of the injustice that the present Bill inflicts on 
every inhabitant of Great Britain, make up a bad platform. 
If this is a bad platform, why are the Radicals moving heaven 
and earth to avoid it? What is Mr. George’s land campaign 
except a despairing effort to distract public attention, if he can, 
from the Ulster impasse, and, with luck, from the Marconi affair ? 
To accept his invitation to fight on the dunghill on which he seems 
to be so much at home would be playing his game with a 
vengeance. No, rather let us put him on the defensive. Let each 
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Government candidate be plied with questions at every single 
meeting about Ulster and Marconi, and from our own platform ; 
let us denounce the get-rich-quick Cabinet, instead of letting 
ourselves be exclusively occupied in a word game about the 
land, in which we are pretty sure to come off second best. Lord 
Wolmer has already scored the first palpable hit, and will have 
the thanks of thousands of Tories keen on the fight for clean 
government. Nothing succeeds like success. Lord Wolmer has 
drawn Mr. George, who is never more dangerous than when he 
keeps his temper, and never more innocuous than when he 
loses it. 

But to return to the Government of Ireland Bill. As this 
is being written Lord Loreburn’s letter suggesting a conference 
confirms the idea that to tie the Government down to their 
Home Rule policy during the autumn campaign will embarrass 
them more than anything else. Lord Loreburn is a sincere 
Radical, though it must be admitted that his having voted 
in the House of Lords last July for a Bill, the passage of which 
he himself says will certainly be followed by serious rioting in 
the North of Ireland, may seem a little strange, but, for all that, 
Lord Loreburn stands higher in the estimation of his opponents 
than do any of his late colleagues, from whom he may be sincerely 
congratulated at having made his escape. But we need not now 
enquire too closely into how far Lord Loreburn shares with the 
rest of the Radical Cabinet responsibility for the present situa- 
tion. It is enough that the ex-Lord Chancellor admits that if 
he and his former friends persevere with their Irish policy that 
“much disturbance may be expected, more widespread and more 
violent than on any former occasion during our time.” In effect 
he tells the country what every one else—except those Radicals 
who are so blinded by partisanship and a desire to tide over the 
next quarter-day that they can see nothing else—has been 
telling it ever since the passage of the Parliament Act, namely 
that the Radical Party is heading straight for disaster to them- 
selves and to the public peace. Lord Loreburn will not dignify 
the disorder that he expects in Ulster by the name of civil war. 
But that does not matter. His letter, if turned to proper account 
by Unionist workers, will prove a most damaging blow to all 
Radical candidates, provided—and provided only—that Unionists 
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insist on making their opponents face the Home Rule question 
and do not allow them to ride off in a campaign of class warfare. 
If the opposition to Home Rule was dead from the platform 
point of view, Lord Loreburn’s letter has made it more alive 
than it has been for many years. But even if the Radicals 
had gone straight on and no one in Lord Loreburn’s position 
had been found to acknowledge the iniquity of forcing this 
measure into law, to say that the average British elector has no 
concern with, and takes no interest in, the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland is a libel upon the intelligence and patriotism 
‘of our fellowcountrymen. Not only that, the Unionist Party, ever 
‘since it was formed, has stood for the policy that its name denotes. 
Any attempt to trifle with its convictions on this policy would 
disgust our very best workers and tend to alienate the whole 
of our permanent supporters whose allegiance has already had 
more than one severe trial. 

Some will say that all this is the old policy of negation, and 
that a concrete and attractive alternative must be found to 
Mr. George’s land campaign: and that if we lose our hold in the 
agricultural constituencies of the Midlands and theSouth we are 
doomed beyond redemption. We do not know what the land 
policy of the Unionists will be exactly. But we must assume that it 
will not be of a more purely vote-catching character in the bad 
sense than that of Mr. George. If it is, then we deserve to be 
beaten. But, in the meantime, what of agriculture itself? 
Most farmers, landowners, agents, auctioneers, and valuers, if 
asked what would be the best thing to do with agriculture, would 
say, let it alone. The doctrinaire may, of course, know better 
than the practical man, but it is doubtful. Of all the good and 
true things the late Lord Salisbury said, one of the best and the 
most true was that the two things that most affected agriculture 
were the weather and the prices, and that the Government could 
not alter the weather even if they would, and would not alter 
the prices even if they could. The condition precedent to all 
agricultural improvement that human agencies can effect is 
the price of products, and the amount produced by the soil. 
To manipulate the prices by means of a tariff is Protection, 
and seems further off than ever. The amount produced by the 
soil can be increased by modern science, and by a thorough 
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and practical education of all classes in the cultivation of the 
land, and in the breeding and rearing of stock. But until 
the earth is made to yield her increase, any redistribution of the 
present wealth may certainly punish political opponents, or provide 
a platform, but will not benefit either the industry or the nation. 
The Radicals are frightened to death of getting more out of the 
land, because such an increase will not only not punish the 
squire, but may actually benefit him. Unionists are also quite 
coy about anything that might be plausibly presented as likely 
to benefit a squire, and show some reluctance in saying even a 
good word for the large estates. Hardly any speeches from 
Unionists about our land system contain any defence of the 
landlord, tenant, and labourer system which has existed for so 
many generations, and has succeeded in tiding over so many bad 
seasons. ‘Times are bad enough now, but they have been worse, 
and since the improvement there has been a rise in the position 
of the labourer. Most people who know anything about agri- 
culture will tell you that if wheat were to remain steady at forty 
shillings a quarter wages would be bound to rise, and the general 
position of the labourer improved. Even now, handicapped 
as he is by the instruction that in childhood is forced upon him 
by the Government in the National School, there is no bar to a 
persevering and intelligent labourer getting on and becoming 
a large farmer, or indeed anything else. Any one who has had 
to deal with farmers knows that some of them, and those among 
the very best, have either been labourers themselves or have 
sprung from the labouring classes. Let these men, the aristo- 
cracy of agriculture, have every opportunity. But it is doubtful 
whether legislation can achieve much. It is the man that counts. 
And it is hard to expect that Parliament will ever be able to turn 
out in a country so variable in climate and soil as England a 
vast number of sealed pattern small-owners, or small-holders on 
any Continentalanalogy. And in talking about the small farmer 
or owner on the plains of France and of Germany it must not be 
forgotten that in those countries, in addition to cultivating the 
land, there is a deliberate attempt to cultivate patriotism and 
racial consciousness, and to develop mind and muscle by com- 
pulsory military training. 

Then there is the question of Woman Suffrage staring both 
VOL, LXII 15 
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Parties in the face. If any question is at present a non-Party 
question, surely this is. At any rate it is non-Party in the sense 
that neither Unionists nor Radicals have officially favoured it. 
Will either Party ever do so, and if so, which? Or will no woman 
ever have the Parliamentary vote? If it is granted at all, it 
will have to be through the agency of one side or the other, even 
if it is left an open question in the House. Facilities, real facilities, 
will have to be given to it by the Government of the day, although 
it may go through without the Party Whips being put on. But 
probability and precedent alike are strongly in favour of one 
side or another formally adopting Woman Suffrage, and being 
responsible for its appearance through the medium of a Govern- 
ment Bill, even though the Opposition may not oppose the 
principle. This is always supposing that one day the Woman’s 
Movement will be strong enough to persuade Parliament to give 
women the franchise. And it is difficult to suppose that the 
pressure will not be strong enough. No doubt there is good 
ground for arguing that militancy has made the cause unpopular. 
But there is no good ground for asserting that militancy has 
killed it, and those opponents of Woman Suffrage who think 
that its advocates will prove its undoing have no cause to feel 
too comfortable. In the event of the Government of Ireland 
Bill being carried, the Ulstermen have declared their fixed inten- 
tion to institute a government on their own account, which is 
designed to discharge all the functions of a civilised State, such 
as the collection of taxes, and other matters which Anti-Sufiragists 
say are sanctioned in the last resort by physical force, and there- 
fore inappropriate for the control of what is called the weaker sex. 
It is said that the Ulster Covenant has been signed by some 
thousands more women than men. Whether this be so or not, 
it is a fact that the women of Ulster have worked just as hard 
as the men to forge weapons to protect their civil and religious 
liberty in the event of their being driven out of the Constitution, 
and that these women are going to vote for the Ulster Parliament 
or Council, should it ever be needed, on the same terms as men. 
If Woman Suffrage is a lost cause, it is a little remarkable that 
by the consent of the organisers of the Ulster resistance, the 
women of Ulster will have access to the ballot-box as well as 
the men, and it is certainly worthy of attention that the whole 
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Ulster Campaign presents as an alternative to a Dublin Parlia- 
ment a new government possessing far greater powers than any 
local body has ever possessed, quite independent of the British 
Government, and elected by both sexes. Examples can be 
cited from among peoples who are sprung from the same stock 
and speak the same language as ourselves, to show the rapidity 
with which the Woman’s Movement over the seas has gained 
the vote. It is not unduly straining the argument to say that 
the balance of evidence is in favour of the ultimate success of the 
promoters of Woman Suffrage. There may be some who will 
say that in these islands the Parliamentary franchise for women 
is not in the nature of things, and they will never get it. If these 
thinkers are in the right, then no power on earth can bring it 
about, and they have therefore nothing to fear from its advocacy. 
But if they have made a mistake, then Woman Suffrage must 
be placed in the list, we all know so well, of things that are“ bound 
to come.”’ Now it is at once conceded that there is no argument 
more futile and irritating than to say that a thing is “‘ bound to 
come.” It does not offer the slightest excuse for not opposing 
anything that one believes to be damaging to the national cause, 
and that one feels would bring disaster to the country. But if 
any one does not go so far as this, and would be willing to concede 
Woman Suffrage on certain terms, being not opposed root and 
branch to the whole principle, had he not better consider—if 
indeed he thinks that its being granted is only a matter of time 
—whether he will not be well advised to take a hand in granting 
it in such a way as to be the most humanly likely to strengthen 
his own cause? This position is open to all Unionists. There 
is no certainty that a newly enfranchised class will vote, even 
ata first Election, for the Government that gives them the vote. 
But if a new class or sex is to be enfranchised at all, it may well 
be wise to enfranchise only such numbers of them who are the 
most likely to support Conservative principles than to allow 
the Radicals to enfranchise huge masses of an emotional prole- 
tariat, who may be relied upon at the first intent to become the 
prey of the demagogue. Nor is there anything in the removal 
of the sex disqualification that does not consort with Tory prin- 
ciples. Tord Beaconsfield, the late Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, 
and Mr. Bonar Law have all been in favour of it. Rather would 
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the removal be a vindication of the sound Tory or Nationa] 
principle that no one has any rights as man or woman unless 
they have done something to deserve them ; but that all citizens 
should qualify to take part in government, and having qualified, 
should then be privileged by the performance of duty, rather 
than by being simple mortals. The qualification is thin enough 
already—far too thin, maybe; but it exists, and there is wide 
difference between the present system and the system of Manhood 
Suffrage, which is based on a different theory altogether. The 
Radical Party, most of whom are pledged to Woman Suffrage, 
is heading straight for Universal Suffrage. The Unionists may 
well consider whether they had better not be first in the field. 


WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 


DEMAGOGUE OF DUNDEE: WINDBAG 
OF WHITEHALL 


Two years have passed since, as the result of a Cabinet intrigue, 
Mr. McKenna was unceremoniously ejected from the Admiralty 
by Mr. Winston Churchill. The real reason for this sudden and 
astonishing change was the panic which had seized the Govern- 
ment when it discovered that in the Morocco crisis of 1911 the 
Navy was unready and indifferently organised for war. But 
it was a fine stroke of Mr. Asquith’s irony to place in charge of 
that great force the politician who, more than any other of his 
colleagues with the sole exception of Mr. Lloyd George, had 
contributed to its unreadiness by consistently opposing every 
proposal for strengthening the Fleet. It was knowledge of this 
fact that prevented those who followed aaval events closely 
from joining in the plaudits with which fatuous Unionists greeted 
Mr. Churchill’s new appointment. His first acts as an ad- 
ministrator are still fresh in the public mind. He changed the 
Admiralty from top to bottom. He placed himself in the lime- 
light. He filled the air with speeches in which he boasted of what 
he would do, and warned Germany that if she increased her 
fleet he would add largely to the British margin of superiority. 
There would be no “ whining,” he told the public. The Admiralty 
would go ahead. In fact, he talked so loud and big that simple- 
tons took his words for deeds and imagined that now at last 
British supremacy would be placed beyond doubt or question. 
Two years is time enough for the tree to have brought forth 
its fruits, if it had any to bear. Mr. Churchill has been granted 
a free hand by the Unionist Press, and he has been treated with 
a generosity by the Unionist Party which is hardly distinguish- 
able from treason to the State. Yet he has failed signally to 
carry out his own promises, and he has not maintained the 
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standards which he has himself set up and pronounced indis- 
pensable to our security. In three directions his failure has 
been complete, with the result that the safety of the nation is 
gravely imperilled. He has failed to maintain the standard 
of strength in shipbuilding. He has failed to provide in the 
North Sea a fleet which shall be superior in instantly ready ships 
to the German forces. He has failed to respond to the new and 
enormous programmes of Germany’s allies, and has committed 
to chance, and the hope that in the critical hour France will come 
to our aid at sea, Britain’s vast interests in the Mediterranean. 

First as to the standard of strength. In his speech intro- 
ducing the Navy Estimates of 1912-13, Mr. Churchill pointed 
out that the strength of the British Fleet must be relative to the 
forces it had to meet, and must largely exceed them. There is 
“no parity of risk,” he said, ‘ between Britain and her chief 
rival, Germany.” 

Our position is highly artificial. We are fed from the sea; we are an unarmed 
people ; we possess a very small Army; we are the only Power in Europe which does 
not possess a large army. We cannot menace the independence or the vital interest 
of any great Continental state. . . . We stand as a nation on the defensive. It is 
inconceivable that we should make a surprise attack upon Germany. . . . We have 
no means of following up such an attack, even if it were successful. (March 18, 1912. 


Hansard, 35, 1553.) 

Britain, being thus relegated to the defensive and unable to 
choose the moment for war, must 

have a sufficient margin to be able to meet at our average moment the naval force 
of an attacking Power at their selected moment. . . . We must never so conduct our 
affairs that the Navy of any single Power would be able to engage us at any single 
moment, even at our least favourable moment, with any reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess, (Hansard, 35, 1554.) 

The standard which Mr. Churchill set up was not that of two 
to one against the next strongest Power—the standard which has 
the support of history, since it was, in fact, maintained by Britain 
throughout the nineteenth century. It was not superiority to 
the two next strongest naval Powers—a standard which was first 
enunciated by Fox and accepted as the rule by British 
Governments down to 1905, when the Liberal Party entered 
office. It was not superiority to the Triple Alliance, an actually 
existing combination, though the high authority of Admiral 
Mahan can be invoked in favour of such a formula. It was not 
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simple and intelligible to all, so that the man in the street could 
see for himself whether it was being observed. It was below any 
of the standards of the past and singularly involved and compli- 
cated. The British Admiralty, Mr. Churchill declared in March 
1912, in recent years had made its actual standard this—‘ to 
develop a 60 per cent. superiority in vessels of the ‘ Dreadnought’ 
type over the German navy on the basis of the existing (German) 
fleet law,” which was that of 1908. But in addition to this 
60 per cent. superiority two ships would be provided for each 
“ Dreadnought” that Germany might add to her programme as 
fixed by the Navy Act of 1908; and as the British pre-‘‘ Dread- 
noughts”’ gradually declined in fighting value some undisclosed 
number of ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” must be laid down to make good the 
superiority which Britain possessed in these older vessels as 
against Germany. Further, in July 1912, he intimated that if 
another considerable naval programme was taken in hand by 
one of the Mediterranean Powers, it would necessitate fresh 
measures. Finally, he announced that there were “other and 
higher standards” than the 60 per cent. superiority for smaller 
vessels. In March 1913, he declared that any ships provided 
by the Dominions “are additional to the requirements of the 
60 per cent. standard.” 

The German force of “ Dreadnoughts” will number twenty- 
six in 1916, when the ships laid down this year are complete, 
and one of these ships is additional to the programme as fixed by 
the German fleet law of 1908, requiring under Mr. Churchill’s 
formula two British ships to meet it. Thus, to fulfil Mr. Churchill’s 
standard and to give what he has described as “the minimum 
consistent with safety,” the British Force should stand as follows: 


British Ships. 

60 per cent. superiority over the 25 “‘ Dreadnoughts ” of the German 1908 Act . 40 

2 to 1 superiority against the German ‘“‘ Dreadnought”? added in 1912 . . 2 
42 


The number which Mr. Churchill is actually providing is thirty- 
nine, three short of his own figures, three short of his own standard, 
though there is unfortunately every reason to doubt the adequacy 
of that standard. He is giving the nation a margin of 50, not 
60 per cent. And this is the more serious because according to 
his own statements a minimum margin of 50 per cent. is required 
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for work in the North Sea. Either, then, this minimum standard 
of “ Dreadnoughts” cannot be maintained in home waters, 
or else every single modern British armoured ship must be with- 
drawn from the Mediterranean. 

In battleships, then, Mr. Churchill has not “‘ made good” 
his promises. The situation of the Navy in destroyers is ag 
bad or even worse. Of destroyers Germany has laid down or 
launched in the last ten years 116, to a British figure of 162, 
so that the British advantage is slightly less than 40 per 
cent., whereas by Mr. Churchill’s formula it should be more 
than 60 per cent. Judged by his own formulas, Mr. Churchill 
is not maintaining the standard or giving the British Navy the 
very minimum of force which is necessary for the nation’s safety. 
He is sacrificing the elements of naval power which make least 
show for those which can most easily be paraded upon paper. 
Our weakness in destroyers hazards the safety of our battleship 
squadrons in war and leaves the coast towns of the United King- 
dom open to raids, of the danger of which the recent naval 
manceuvres has given some faint conception. What are we to 
think of a First Lord who meets a German programme of twelve 
destroyers with sixteen British vessels, after he has announced 
that a margin of more than 60 per cent. is necessary ? Yet this 
was the action of Mr. Churchill this year. He has attempted to 
excuse his conduct by telling the country that the sixteen 
destroyers are of a very costly type and that the small fast 
cruiser and the submarine are trenching upon the role of the 
destroyer. But his own standard was one of numbers, and he 
cannot be allowed, after he has deliberately laid it down, light- 
heartedly to depart from it. 

The standard of 60 per cent. or more than 60 per cent. has, 
then, not been maintained in either battleships or destroyers. 
That is to say the Admiralty under Mr. Churchill is content to 
build a smaller number of ships than it has declared to be requisite. 
It has not provided ‘the minimum essential for safety.” It is 
making no sort of provision for the rapid decline in fighting 
power of our pre-“‘ Dreadnoughts.” It has not increased its 
precautions with the decline in numbers of our land forces or the 
increase in the German army, which is proceeding on so gigantic 
a scale, concurrently with the development of the German navy. 
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It has taken no notice of and closed its eyes to the new pro- 
grammes of the Mediterranean Powers. It has neglected the 
wider needs of Imperial defence outside the North Sea; and 
relatively to other Powers our naval strength is declining with 
portentous speed. 

If the gross strength of the Navy as determined by the Ad- 
miralty standards is insufficient, then there is an antecedent 
probability that the force maintained in commission with full 
crews will be inadequate. For its strength necessarily depends 
on the gross force available. The German strength of fully 
manned ships under the organisation established by the German 
Navy Act of 1912 is thus stated by Mr. Churchill: 

25 battleships, plus 4 reserve battleships, fully manned. 

8 battle cruisers or large armoured cruisers. 

18 small cruisers. 

99 destroyers. 

54 submarines. (July 22,1912. Hansard. 41. 102.) 
This force, in his own words, is to be “instantly and constantly 
ready,” prepared to strike without any dependence on a pre- 
liminary mobilisation. The German navy, in a word, is to be 
kept permanently on a war footing. This is the more serious 
because, as I have to repeat by Mr. Churchill's own statement, 
this country must be prepared to meet at its average or most un- 
favourable moment the onset of this fleet at its selected, or most 
favourable moment. Consequently the British Navy must also 
be maintained on a war footing, with its fleets ready to parry the 
blow, which may be delivered when it is least expected. It is 
therefore amazing to discover that Mr. Churchill proposes.to leave 
the British Navy with an actual inferiority in instantly ready 
battleships and without any superiority in instantly ready 
destroyers. The fully manned battleships* of the Home Fleet 
under his organisation will number thirty-seven in 1914, when he 
expects the German organisation to be complete in battleships 
and to attain the totals provided under the Act of 1912. Of 
these thirty-seven, eight will be stationed at Gibraltar, and by no 
stretch of the imagination can be reckoned as instantly ready in 
the North Sea. Four more are gunnery ships, detached to the 
naval ports, and cannot be counted as constantly present with 


* In addition there will be twelve older battleships with half crews which cannot 
be regarded as “ instantly ready ” at the “ most unfavourable moment.’- 
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the Fleet. Thus the net strength in fully manned battleships 
available at our most unfavourable moment falls to twenty-five, 
or to twenty-nine, if by stretching the probabilities we assume that 
the gunnery ships will always be ready and that not one single 
vessel is absent from the Fleet docking or undergoing refit. The 
German force, as has been seen, is twenty-nine, assuming that 
not one single German ship has been specially mobilised in secret. 

There is another point of weakness in this organisation. Mr. 
Churchill has stated : 


We came to the conclusion some time ago that the minimum standard of ‘‘ Dread- 
noughts ” which should be maintained in home waters should be three to two as com- 
pared with Germany. (March 31, 1913. Hansard. 51. 86.) 


He has placed the German strength in ‘‘ Dreadnoughts”’ in 1914 
at sixteen battleships and five battle cruisers, all of which will be 
maintained in full commission. Since he spoke, however, the 
German Admiralty has decided to station a German battle 
cruiser in the Mediterranean. Thus the German force in the 
summer of next year will rise to twenty “‘ Dreadnoughts”’ in the 
North Sea, and to fulfil Mr. Churchill’s “‘ minimum standard” of 
three to two we shall require thirty “‘ Dreadnoughts” in the 
North Sea. The total number completed for the British Navy at 
that date will be thirty-one, even if we count the New Zealand as 
a British ship. Of these thirty-one, one is to act as the flagship 
at Gibraltar and four will be stationed at. Malta. This leaves 
only twenty-six “Dreadnoughts” for Home waters. Instead 
of three to two the British force will stand at five to four; instead of 
possessing an advantage of 50 per cent. in numbers, it will have a 
superiority of only 30 per cent., in a word, such an advantage as 
might quite conceivably be destroyed in a single night by a 
single daring and successful torpedo attack, such as the Japanese 


unexpectedly delivered at Port Arthur. Yet Mr. Churchill has 
said: 


Small margins of safety would mean in the present state of the world a vigilance 
at the naval ports little removed from a state of war. It would involve a strain on 
officers and men, intolerable if it were prolonged. It would mean a continued atmo- 
sphere of suspicion and alarm. . . . It would mean that ... we should be forced 
into a series of questionable entanglements and committed to action of the gravest 
character not because we thought it right, but as a result of the bargains necessitated 
by our naval weakness. (March 25, 1913. Hansard, 50. 1777.) 
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To all these dangers, after stating them with such admirable 
precision, Mr. Churchill has committed this country during the 
coming year and the next quinquennium as the result of his policy 
of bounce and brag accompanied by pitifully inadequate action. 

How utterly insufficient is the margin of force provided for 
use in Home waters and maintained in a condition of instant 
readiness can be seen from the operations of the last two years’ 
manceuvres. In 1912 the defending or British Admiral, Prince 
Louis of Battenberg, was given a force of twenty-nine battleships 
and battle cruisers, as against eighteen assigned to his opponent, 
Admiral Sir G. Callaghan, who represented the German Admiral. 
The British preponderance was thus slightly over 60 per cent. 
Yet the British Fleet was unable to protect the coast of this 
country or prevent the movement of a strong force of hostile battle 
cruisers into the Atlantic. The hostile fleet, under the rules 
which obtained, and starting with disadvantages which would not 
affect the German navy in war, was able to land a force, theo- 
retically placed at 28,000 men, on the Yorkshire coast. Yet the 
defending fleet was not surprised, and knew that an attack was 
to be expected. War in this instance did not arrive “ with 
awful suddenness.” Again, in July last, the same test of the 
Fleet was carried out. On this occasion Admiral Sir George 
Callaghan commanded the British, or defending, Fleet, and 
Admiral Sir J. Jellicoe, the attacking, or German, force. The 
British strength in battleships and battle cruisers was twenty- 
eight to the hostile eighteen, a British preponderance of 55 per 
cent. Again the attacking Admiral was generally successful. 
Raids were carried out against the Humber and the Northumbrian 
coast, and forces, which are hypothetically placed at any 
figure between 48,000 and 60,000 men, were landed. Enormous 
damage was inflicted in theory. The defending force was every- 
where too weak, and the enemy was able to do much what he 
listed. And this, too, though the British Admiral’s margin of 
strength was twice that which he will possess in actual war, if 
hostilities come under Mr. Churchill’s conditions, at the enemy’s 
selected moment and at our unfavourable moment. 

The Times Military correspondent, who has pointed out these 
awkward facts, has been rebuked by the Blue Water theorists on 
the ground that in war the conditions would have been far more 
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favourable to the British forces. But as the ports which were 
attacked are not seriously fortified in time of peace, and as 
troops are not stationed at them in any strength, it is difficult to 
admit the justice of this excuse for the British defeat. If war 
comes with the same extraordinary suddenness as the Italian 
attack on Tripoli, to take only one recent example, there will 
be no time to provide fortifications or to concentrate troops, 
even if we possessed them in sufficient number. Nor can the 
British Fleet start with the same margin of strength which the 
defending Admiral enjoyed in the manceuvres. There are in- 
herent disadvantages in the defensive at sea, where a country with 
an unarmed population, dependent for its very existence upon food 
brought from oversea, has to be protected. And these are 
complicated and aggravated by the absence of coast defences 
and secure bases along our North Sea front. To overcome these 
disadvantages it is certain that an immense preponderance of 
force is required. It is equally certain that a preponderance of 
30 per cent. in modern ships is quite inadequate, yet that is all 
that we shall be able to muster next year or in the following 
years, unless we are prepared to surrender our Mediterranean 
interests and allow the fleets of the Triple Alliance in that sea 
to work their will. To such a pass has Mr. Churchill brought us. 

There remains Mr. Churchill’s failure to make provision for 
British needs in the Mediterranean. Here he has pursued a 
policy which is inexplicable on any other assumption than that 
the strength of the Navy is quite inadequate. In the spring 
of 1912 he suddenly withdrew the entire battleship force from 
that sea, leaving its defence to a few old ships. Forthwith a 
natural outcry arose, for through the Mediterranean communica- 
tion with India, Australia and New Zealand is maintained, and 
one half the cereal supply of this country passes. On this, 
after much going to and fro, Mr. Churchill altered his attitude, 
and characteristically made promises which he has not yet 
carried out. On July 22, 1912, he told the House of Commons 
that four battle cruisers would be sent to Malta “ in the winter” 
of 1912-13. The winter passed and only one battle cruiser 
reached Malta. It is now October 1913, and the four battle 
cruisers are not there. A second went out early this summer; 
a third after the manceuvres; and the fourth cannot be spared 
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from Home till the New Zealand returns. Even when the plans of 
the Admiralty for 1914 are complete, the force stationed at Gib- 
raltar and in the Mediterranean will number only five “ Dread- 
noughts,” two “‘ Lord Nelsons,” and some older ships of rapidly 
decreasing fighting value. The “ Dreadnoughts” will be the 
weakest vessels of that type which we possess. The “ Dread- 
nought”’ force of the Triple Alliance at present in the Mediterranean 
consists of one German battle cruiscr, one Italian battleship of 
great power, and two Austrian slips of corresponding force. 
Moreover Austria has three ships of the “‘ Lord Nelson” type, 
and both Italy and Austria possess a number of pre-“ Dread- 
noughts.” But next year the Italian force will rise to four 
“ Dreadnoughts”’ and the Austrian to three, while the German 
battle-cruiser will remain, giving the Triple Alliance eight ships 
of this type, every one of which is individually superior in 
battery and broadside to the five British units.* 

Both Italy and Austria have definitely taken in hand addi- 
tional programmes since Mr. Cliuzchill announced that any such 
departure would necessitate fresh measures on Great Britain’s 
part. The Italian Admiralty since the beginning of 1912 has 
obtained the consent of the Italian Parliament for the construc- 
tion of four additional battleships of the largest size. As great 
delays have occurred in the completion of certain of its ships, 
voted under earlier programmes, it has taken steps to ensure 
punctual delivery of its new vessels in the future, and secured 
large credits for their construction. Hereafter the Italian ships 
are to be completed rapidly and to date, so that we cannot 
count on any recurrence of the past delays. In Austria, while 
a new naval programme has not been formally submitted to the 
Delegations, it is known that three additional battleships are to be 
built. The procedure of laying ships down and then obtaining 
Parliamentary consent for their construction was adopted by the 
Austrian Government in the case of its last programme, so that 
we have nosecurity that it is not beingrepeated. As the result of 
these developments, and of the completion of earlier programmes, 
the strength of the Triple Alliance in the Mediterranean will rise 
to eleven “‘ Dreadnoughts” in 1915; and probably to fourteen 
in 1916. By 1916 Italy alone will possess eight, and perhaps 

* Broadside of the British Indefatigable, 6800 lb. ; of the Italian Cavour, 11,960 Ib, 
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ten, “ Dreadnoughts”’ ready for sea, superior in every respect 
individually to the five British ships which are at present detailed 
for service in the south of Europe. Sir Edward Grey has stated 
that our diplomatic necessities require a fleet superior in strength 
to either of the Mediterranean allies of Germany, so that the 
minimum of our needs in 1916 would be nine “ Dreadnoughts ” 
of the most powerful type. 

Three of those “ Dreadnoughts” would have been provided 
by Canada had not Mr. Borden’s proposal been rejected by the 
Canadian Senate. The Malaya, as Mr. Churchill stated in March 
of this year, was with the New Zealand, to have been attached to 
the Canadian ships in 1916, when they were complete, and 
stationed at Gibraltar, so that the British force of ‘‘ Dread- 
noughts” in the south of Europe would have risen to ten in 
1916. This, allowing for the inferiority in gun power of the 
New Zealand and our older“ Dreadnoughts” to the Italian ships, 
would have been not a single ship too much for Sir Edward Grey’s 
needs. How extreme is the emergency, how dire the need of 
the Canadian ships can be seen from the official memorandum 
which the Admiralty submitted last year to the Canadian Govern- 
ment. But the Canadian ships have miscarried, and Mr. Churchill 
has not attempted to fill their place. He stated on March 31, 
1913: 


99 


It is necessary to make it clear that the three ships now under discussion in Canada 
are absolutely required from 1916 onwards for the whole world defence of the British 
Empire, apart altogether from the needs of Great Britain in Home waters, that they will 
play a real part in the defence of the Empire; and that, if they fail, a gap will be 
opened to fill which further sacrifices will have to be made without undue delay by 
others. (Hansard, 51. 87.) 


All that Mr. Churchill has done has been to accelerate by six 
months the construction of three ships voted in this year’s British 
programme. This does not permanently increase the British 
strength. Itsimply means that three ships which would have been 
ready in any circumstances in April 1916, will now be ready in 
October 1915. It is the half-measure of a politician who does 
not venture to ask his own Party for the money which, he knows, 
is required, even though Canada might repay the expenditure. 
Moreover there is no possibility of “filling the gap” before the 
critical date arrives. The House of Commons will not meet 
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till February next year. Its consent must be secured if any 
additional ships are to be laid down by the British Government, 
and in the congested state of our shipbuilding yards, those ships 
could not be completed in less than thirty months. That is to 
say they could not be in the Mediterranean before August 1916. 

In the Mediterranean, then, Mr. Churchill is not providing 
for the “absolute requirements ”’ of the Empire, to use his own 
phrase. On the last occasion upon which he addressed the 
House of Commons on naval questions, he pleaded a new excuse— 
the immense cost which would be involved, were the Government 
to maintain its own standard and build ships for the Mediterranean. 
He also alleged that the liabilities which the Admiralty has 
accumulated are beyond the physical possibility of discharge. It 
would not, he asserted, be possible to build on the scale required. 
In that case, as all the foreign programmes are going forward 
steadily and there are already signs of a fresh naval agitation 
in Germany, the British Navy must continue to regress until 
defeat becomes absolutely certain and our existing international 
friendships and alliances are lost. A weak Power cannot expect 
allies to do its fighting for it and save its politicians and people 
the trouble of exerting themselves. 

Thus, as the result of two years of bounce and “ bluff” and 
perpetual changes in the personnel of the Admiralty and the 
organisation of the Fleet, the Navy and the nation have been 
deluded and betrayed. Mr. Churchill has meddled with every- 
thing, interfered in technical matters, browbeaten the real 
experts, treated First Sea Lords as though they were his flunkeys, 
and made himself a sort of petty despot at Whitehall. Tried by 
the standards which he has himself set up he has provided an 
inadequate force and failed to maintain Britain’s position at sea. 
He has chopped and changed his policy till no one knows what it 
really is. In a word, after two years of office he stands revealed 
as the demagogue of Dundee and the windbag of Whitehall. 
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Tose who know Sir Edward Carson, even those who have only 
met him occasionally, will, one and all, agree that he possesses 
three characteristics in a marked degree—extraordinary courage, 
unbounded perseverance, and exceptional kindness of heart. 
Other sterling qualities I could enumerate—qualities without 
which no man ¢an rise above his fellows, in the best sense of the 
phrase. But these are sufficient here: indeed, to go further 
would be unnecessary, as my one and only object is to show 
that the present occasion—the Irish crisis—has produced the 
ideal leader. 

The old adage, ‘“‘ Like father, like son,” is, nine cases out of 
ten, correct. One might well say, too, “‘ Like youth, like man.” 
This is certainly true as regards Sir Edward Carson. 

As to personal courage, it is not sufficiently realised that 
he comes of a fighting stock; his mother was a Lambert, a 
descendant of the great General Lambert who fought so splendidly 
under Cromwell. There has been many another soldier in the 
family since, though less well known. This, in a great measure, 
accounts for Sir Edward Carson’s fighting instinct, which has 
shown itself not only at the Bar but in these latter months, as 
leader of the Ulster Loyalists. I have said: Like youth, like 
man. And that is certainly correct in this particular instance, 
for at school Sir Edward Carson had many a rough and tumble, 
and that, for choice, with boys his superiors in strength and size. 
He invariably won the day. On one occasion—it was after a 
cricket match, I think—a dispute arose about some small matter, 
which eventually led to words. One of the opposition team, a 
man almost, was particularly objectionable, so much so that 
Sir Edward Carson challenged him to fight. In a few minutes 
they were hard at it, for all they were worth. Both suffered a 
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good deal, but the bigger boy got as much as he gave and was 
glad to stop. 

And this spirit of combativeness is as the links of a chain 
that run through and connect every period, private or otherwise, 
of Sir Edward Carson’s career. It never breaks. Not that he is 
aggressive, cantankerous, or overbearing for the mere pleasure 
of being so—nothing could be further from the truth. But there 
is in his heart a deep sense of what is fair and just, and having 
satisfied himself that a hardship exists or that there is an evil 
which needs rooting out, he will set his whole mind to so doing, and 
no power on earth will induce him to alter his determination or 
change his course by a hair’s breadth. In this respect compromise is 
a word—applied to political warfare—that he detests. Hither a 
thing is right or wrong; there is no half-way house where his con- 
science can accept hospitality. I could quote dozens of instances to 
support this statement. Take, for instance, the question of the 
Parliament Act. Sir Edward Carson opposed it, root and branch : 
he was, indeed, one of the prime movers in trying to defeat it. 
In short, to use the colloquial phrase of the day, he was a full- 
blooded “ ditcher,” and as such he fought the Bill from the very 
outset. Many of his colleagues differed from him; they, so to 
speak, “‘ boxed the compass,” and that on the ground of tactics. 
But Sir Edward Carson would have nothing whatever to do 
with such methods. He was absolutely convinced that the 
measure was destructive of our Constitutional foundations ; 
that it was the first step to the descent ofa bottomless pit, 
and that principles were at stake which far outweighed party 
advantages. Accordingly, he threw the whole weight of his 
energy, experience, and resource into the struggle, oblivious of 
the consequences. 

Again, his attitude was precisely the same on a certain occasion 
in the House of Commons; he formed one opinion, his leader 
another. At loggerheads with Mr. Balfour and the rest of the 
Party, he fought them tooth and nail. As a result he was a 
political outcast for some months, during which time he received 
no Whips. But he cared not at all—and, be it remembered, that 
this was at a time when he was singled out for high office—he 
had convinced himself that he had taken the right course ; nothing 


else mattered. Ambitious men not invariably trim their sails 
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to Party winds. Sir Edward Carson has never done that, for the 
sole reason that ambition scarcely enters into the scheme of 
his existence. It is true he is not entirely without it ; but when 
principles conflict with self-advancement there is no question 
but that the latter must be put on one side. But whatever may 
have been his future dreams, there is no doubt that long before 
he took up practice at the English Bar he had made a name 
for himself in Ireland. 

During his youthful days in Dublin, life’s struggles were severe 
indeed. To begin with, he married very early, and that on an 
income that to many a youth to-day would be but pocket-money. 
Money, however, never has been a serious consideration in his 
life—it was the oil that assisted the wheels to run smoother, that 
was all. And so, with a wife to whom he was devoted, and who 
used to share his toil and encourage him by her presence, he 
would work at his briefis—that were few and far between—night 
after night until the early hours. His first was a great event. 
It was quite a small case, but he won it, and as a result a day 
with his wife in the country followed, when all sorts of similar 
expeditions were planned—expeditions they were to enjoy 
together when his work should increase. It did increase, but 
slowly. At the same time there was always the deep conviction 
that the time would come—indeed, that it must come—when 
success would be assured. 

I have no intention of writing more than the briefest sketch 
of Sir Edward Carson’s career ; it would be out of place to do so 
at present. Accordingly, in a few pages one is obliged to leave 
out much of interest—much that would add to a life already 
aglow with splendid work done at the Bar, as also in politics. 

As regards the latter, it was during Mr. Balfour’s Chief Secre- 
taryship in Ireland that he first really made a name for himself. 
In those days, as every one knows, Ireland was racked with 
discontent: the agitator, the moonlighter, the Fenian were 
abroad; murder and cattle-maiming were everywhere. The 
Crimes Act was brought in and was rigorously enforced. Then 
it was that, in conducting prosecutions for the Crown, in the face 
of the most violent opposition and in the most disturbed districts, 
“Mr. Carson ’—as he then was—showed of what “ stuff” he 
was really made. Very soon even the most lawless learnt to 
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respect and fear him. Week after week, month after month, he 
travelled through the country prosecuting those arrested for 
crime. He carried his life in his hands, and but for the fact 
that—much against his wishes—he was shadowed night and day, 
there is very little doubt but that he would have been shot. 
There was no lack of threatening letters; the usual postcards 
with skull and cross-bones ; model coffins; the boycott of men 
who dared to speak to him; open threats. But all left him 
absolutely callous and unmoved. His duty was to prosecute, 
and the more he was threatened the more he clenched his teeth 
and ‘‘ carried on.” On one occasion during the exercise of his 
work he received a cypher telegram from the Castle, recalling 
him to Dublin; at another time, instructions to discontinue a 
certain prosecution. He disregarded both, convinced that they 
were forgeries. He was right: both came from Nationalist 
quarters. Indeed, so threatening did matters become during 
one trial that an attempt was made to break up the Court, and 
for close upon five minutes the young prosecutor stood at the 
table, a revolver in his hand, ready to shoot. 

Such incidents, and they were of almost daily occurrence, 
would have been enough to bend a nerve of iron. Oddly enough, 
they had the exactly opposite effect here. Intimidations, threats, 
planned assaults, only hardened his determination to do or die. 
His enemies soon realised this, Now courage, especially to an 
Irishman, is the most attractive of all qualities, and in this respect 
the Irish agitator and law-breaker very scon learnt to respect 
him. One day—I forget exactly where—when, as the result 
of a stormy trial, some half-dozen men had been convicted and 
sentenced, the crowd outside the Court-house became more 
than usually violent, so much so that the ‘Crown Prosecutor ”’ 
was strongly advised by the constabulary on duty to leave by 
the back entrance. Shillalahs and stones were in the air; curses 
and vengeance were the order of the hour; a serious riot seemed 
imminent. ‘“‘ Mr. Carson” from the Court window watched the 
storm, absolutely unmoved. Again and again he was urged to 
hurry away; the police could not be responsible for his safety. 
At last he consented. But it was not by the back door that he 
took his departure. As he told the official on duty, “ the King’s 
highway was made for all, and by it he would go or not at all.” 
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Then followed the most extraordinary scene. The Court door 
opened, and the object of all the excitement walked down the 
steps with nothing buta stickin hishand. Just for a few moments 
it looked as though a “‘ rush”’ was to be made. Of a sudden, 
however, execrations gave place to a long-drawn murmur ; then 
to a partial silence, during which a passage mysteriously opened 
in the crowd, by which “ Mr. Carson ” made his way to the hotel— 
untouched. An eye-witness, one who had been present at some 
of the worst riots in Ireland, described the scene as something 
approaching the miraculous. The howling, infuriated mob, 
thirsting for vengeance, breaking like a rough sea on the steps 
of the Court-house, where a line of constabulary guarded the 
door ; the windows on all sides filled with shrieking women and 
children ; the wild brandishing of sticks ; the showers of stones ; 
the mad struggles with the police. And then from the Court- 
house door the spare figure of ‘‘ Mr. Carson” steps out, his face 
pale, as always, with deep-set eyes and determined chin. For 
a few seconds he scans the scene, as a captain would the storm 
clouds, before weighing anchor. The mob recognise him, and the 
shouts, “‘ To hell with Carson,” are met with a half cynical, half 
defiant look, which seems to cow and disarm. Then a brief silence 
follows ; he walks down the steps and away, through the very 
midst of his pursuers. 

It is on such occasions that a strong man shows himself; that 
a leader is recognised. Sir Edward Carson is both, and however 
much the Nationalist members may differ from him politically, 
one and all admire him—many are devoted to him. Not so many 
months ago, after an important debate in the Commons, during 
which Sir Edward Carson had delivered one of his very best 
fighting speeches, a group of members were discussing in the 
lobby as to which would make the better leader, Sir Edward 
Carson or Sir Rufus Isaacs. “I should be prepared to hunt 
tigers with Carson,” said one of them; “as to the other—I 
wouldn’t hunt cats with him! ” 

But, in addition to his inordinate courage, Sir Edward Carson 
has a fund of perseverance that is quite abnormal. Once he has 
taken a thing in hand he never draws rein until it is finished. 
And in this respect, I remember his saying to me that in the 
affairs of life so very few men ever finish out the race,—“ can run 
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the last hundred yards,” as he expressed it. That is very true. 
There is no indication, however, judging by the past, that the 
Ulster Leader will fail here. From the very outset of his career 
it has been one long drag against the collar. He worked very 
hard at College, and, on leaving, worked even more indefatigably, 
as I have said, at the IrishBar. For the first few years he simply 
devoured law books, night and day. When later on an occasional 
brief was offered to him, no matter how trifling the case, he worked 
at it as though his whole existence depended on the result. For 
months together he would not stir outside Dublin; and some- 
times, for days, not even outside his small lodgings. And so 
things continued for several years, until at last his position and 
his future were assured. No man ever worked harder or more 
indefatigably, and, be it quite understood, the incentive was not 
the love of money; that never has been the end of his life’s 
scheme. He worked with all his might and main, because, as 
to-day, failure is inconsistent with his nature ; because whatever 
he takes up he must perforce carry through successfully ; because, 
where there is a goal, by sheer force of character and ability he 
reaches it. As a boy there was some idea of his entering the 
Church. If he had there is little doubt—as a well-known states- 
man once remarked—he would most certainly have become a 
bishop. 

Since the day when Sir Edward Carson began to practise at 
the English Bar, as also from the day that he entered the House 
of Commons, his powers of endurance have been taxed to the 
utmost. Here again, perseverance and iron determination have 
won the day. 

It is not too much to say that his is the most striking per- 
sonality in both spheres at the present time. As regards his 
profession, as is well known, there is no one more eagerly sought 
after. Fortunately, too, few men can work at greater speed or 
at such high pressure, or possess the extraordinary facility 
of arriving at the heart of a case quicker. But for this fact his 
legal work would be overpowering. As it is, things are hard 
enough; and this despite the fact that he has always made 
it an invariable rule never to take up two cases at one and the 
same time. 

As at the Bar, so in politics, everything is done thoroughly ; 
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there are no “ half-measures.” Thus Sir Edward Carson’s 
political career is stamped with the same hall-mark as his legal 
career. From the very day of his first speech in the House— 
which, by the bye, Mr. Chamberlain said was the best and most 
damaging attack he had ever listened to in a “ maiden ” speech— 
his duties in Parliament and the country have been as unswervingly 
performed as his work in the Law Courts. And all this—during 
several years past—despite the most indifferent health and at times, 
physical pain; and, latterly, a great domestic sorrow, the most 
heartrending of his life. I have said that the Ulster Leader 
possesses unbounded perseverance ; is further evidence needed ? 
Life for him is, and always has been, a struggle, engaged in not 
from any sordid motive, but rather from a sense of duty, as 
also for the love of overcoming difficulties and dangers—which is 
his second nature. With him, as Shakespeare says: “ Things 
done are won; Joy’s Soul lies in the doing.” But as with all 
leaders of men, though courage and determination are essential 
characteristics, if the power to attract—the magnetic personality— 
is lacking, failure is inevitable. And herein lies in great part 
the secret of Sir Edward Carson’s success. In the first place, 
though he can be uncompromising, sarcastic and frigid, beneath 
it all there is the kindest heart in the world, and a charm of 
manner that is irresistible. This to a great extent is the reason 
of his extraordinary popularity with every one in Ulster—and 
everywhere else for that matter! Unlike most men and like 
all great personalities, conceit, superiority, or whatever is under- 
stood by the word “ side,” is quite beyond his comprehension. 
He will talk to the “ man in the street ” with as much interest 
and eharm of manner as to the greatest in the land. Here he 
is indeed no respecter of persons. And all this comes from a 
kindness of heart that is the very essence of his nature. I have 
rarely, too, met any one who was more modest, or who possessed 
so limited an appreciation of his capabilities. Whenever he 
puts foot in Ulster he is féted and received everywhere as though 
he werea king. Most men would regard this—and not unnaturally 
—as a personal tribute. Not so Sir Edward Carson; it never 
strikes him in that way. He sees in the tempest of cheers that 
greet. him; the myriad hands eager to grasp his own; the ever- 
recurring signs of devotion and confidence, nothing more nor 
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less than an outward expression of loyalty to the King; an 
inviolable determination to remain at all costs and at all hazards 
within the Union of Great Britain. ‘‘ When I see these crowds 
of men and women,” he said to me one day, “‘ ready to give up 
everything, prepared to meet any danger, I feel how utterly 
insignificant are my small efforts as compared with their own.” 
The fact that he makes well-nigh a hundred speeches a month ; 
that all his time is now given up to Ulster ; that his legal work is 
practically at a standstill—which is, of course, a great financial 
sacrifice—never strikes him as anything at all. Others are doing 
the work! others deserve the credit! he can only make speeches! 
and not very inspiring ones at that! This is his view of the 
situation. 

I shall never forget a mass meeting he addressed in Glasgow 
at the end of last year. The great hall, that holds at least six 
thousand people, was packed to overflowing; it was the last 
speech of the Ulster campaign, and the Leader was at his best. 
His voice, always sympathetic, was richer and deeper—owing, 
no doubt, to the fatigue of the recent campaign. In a very few 
minutes he had the audience in his grasp; their attention was 
rapt. Every now and then enthusiasm broke loose; they rose 
to their feet, cheering again and again, to the waving of hundreds 
of small Union Jacks. Then he would motion them to sit down, 
and the speech continued. At last the end came. In a few 
brief sentences he reminded those present that the men of Ulster 
were of the same flesh and blood as themselves ; that they had 
always been loyal and faithful subjects of his Majesty the King ; 
and that he would never believe that the men of Glasgow would 
allow their own kith and kin to be driven out of the Union. The 
words were uttered with such depth of feeling, such confident 
assurance and heartfelt gratitude, that hundreds were moved 
to tears. Then the entire audience rose to its feet, and expressed 
its sympathy in cheers that lasted for close upon five minutes. 
And this is not a solitary instance of Sir Edward Carson’s powers 
of oratory. Whenever Ulster and the Union are his theme he 
touches the heart of his audience, rousing them to a pitch of 
enthusiasm that is almost incredible. And the strange thing is 
that, despite such gifts of oratory, I doubt whether there is a 
single member in the House of Commons who dislikes speaking 
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more, or who is more nervous beforehand. Once on his feet, 
all is well; the getting there is very nearly physical pain. 

The amazing thing about his best speeches is that they are 
prepared, as a rule, in less than half an hour. The speech at 
Glasgow, which I have just mentioned, was even more quickly 
thought out. Some half-dozen ideas, jotted down on the back of 
an envelope, are, as a rule, sufficient. Indeed, in the case of one 
of his most telling speeches in the House of Commons he made 
no notes at all. 

An excellent speaker he always has been. Of late, however, 
his efforts have been brilliant ; masterly ; he has proved himself 
a real orator. And the true explanation of this is to be found 
in his all-absorbing love for his native country, as also the absolute 
and indelible conviction that Home Rule will be the death-knell 
of all that he cares for most in the world. That danger once 
passed ; Ulster no longer threatened ; the Union assured, and I 
should not be surprised if he retired from politics altogether. 

As well might one try to write a life of the Popes in a day 
as to give an adequate sketch of Sir Edward Carson’s career in 
half a dozen pages. The thing is impossible, so rich is his per- 
sonality, so interesting and various his experiences, legal, political, 
and social. Had I space here, I should have written much as to 
his unbounded generosity ; his great kindness of heart ; his never- 
failing consideration for the feelings of others. It would be 
worth reading, as showing of what “ stuff” great men are made. 
I intend doing so on some future occasion. One last word and 
I shall have finished. 

As one who has been with Sir Edward Carson through his 
recent Ulster campaign, and has therefore, to a certain extent, 
been behind the scenes, I feel that I must draw attention to the 
perilous state of affairs in Ireland to-day. It is for ever being 
asserted, in certain quarters, that “ bluff” is the watchword of 
Sir Edward Carson and of all those who follow him. Never was 
a cause, or its supporters, more absolutely misjudged ; and unless 
those who persist in such statements allow their reason and 
common sense to prevail, political bias and feigned ignorance will 
bring about a state of affairs in Ulster too awful to contemplate. 
At present we are drifting slowly but surely to civil war. It 
may be that when the critical day arrives a large number of 
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those who signed the Ulster Covenant will be unable, for various 
reasons, to stand by their oath. Thatis possible. But however that 
may be—and let this be thoroughly realised—Sir Edward Carson 
is prepared, willingly and gladly, to sacrifice everything, brave 
anything, and, if necessary, pay with his life for the Cause which 
he is championing to-day. Let there be no mistake about that. 
And in addition, there will be easily found thousands of men in 
Ulster who, just as resolute, just as unmindful of the consequences, 
will follow him to the death. There need also be no mistake 
about that—absolutely none. Even ten thousand determined, 
resolute men are more than sufficient to make the working of any 
Act of Parliament humanly impossible. The Government may 
employ troops, they may shoot, but for every man that is killed 
fifty will rise up in Ulster—and England and Scotland—to take 
his place. Indignation will produce volunteers. So long as Sir 
Edward Carson is Leader, there will be no going back ; no divisions 
among his followers; no bargaining of Ulster’s rights. The 
fever of resistance has mixed with his blood and entered his 
bones ; nothing can eradicate that now. He knows the Govern- 
ment dare not arrest him, for if they did Ulster would be ablaze ; 
he equally knows that Home Rule can never be the law of the 
land without the most awful bloodshed. He knows all this, 
and so do all those who follow him; on every possible occasion 
he reiterates the same in his speeches. And the Government 
and the Radical Press know it too, perfectly well. They may talk 
of “ bluff”; attempt to minimise the dangers ahead; say that 
the law will be enforced at all costs. But when all is said and 
done, in their heart of hearts they know that Sir Edward Carson 
and his followers are in grim and deadly earnest ; that civil war 
stares Ministers in the face; and that if but one Ulster Loyalist 
is shot down by the King’s troops the Deluge follows. 


T. Comyn-Puiatr. 


GERMANY’S WAR OF LIBERATION, 1813 


Next year the British and American nations intend to celebrate 
their centenary of peace. This year the Germans are celebrating 
another centenary, that of a war which has had more influence 
in shaping the ideals and the institutions of Imperial Germany 
than any other event in history. ‘“ Nations,” says Ruskin, “ are 
born in war,”’ and the German nation was born in the War of 
Liberation in 1813. 

A little more than six years before that date, on October 14, 
1806, the Prussian army had been annihilated in the two battles 
of Jena and Auerstadt. The two beaten forces retiring from 
these fields encountered one another in the darkness, the French 
cavalry were at their heels, their lines of retreat were cut, and 
the result was the worst stampede recorded in modern history. 
Until that moment the Prussian army had been regarded as 
the finest in Europe, the worthy upholder of the traditions of 
the Great Frederick, and its collapse staggered mankind even 
more than the disaster of Austerlitz in the preceding year. The 
event was regarded by enlightened and far-seeing men like Sir 
Walter Scott as the prelude to a prolonged era of European 
slavery. For this overthrow of the last bulwark against French 
aggression was accompanied by circumstances so humiliating, by 
demoralisation so degrading on the part of Prussia, that the 
disaster was rendered more decisive and sensational than a mere 
defeat, however crushing, could have been. 

The causes of the catastrophe and the loss of all national 
self-respect which followed it have formed the subject of 
exhaustive study in Germany. For Continental nations differ 
from ourselves in this respect, that if a war reveals national 
unpreparedness and disorganisation they do not rest until they 
have eradicated the disease from the body politic after a minute 
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diagnosis of its symptoms. They believe that “ clear thinking ”’ 
on these matters “cometh not save by prayer and fasting,” 
and that the hidden springs of victory and defeat can only be 
revealed after an infinity of labour and of care. 

After a minute examination of the state of Prussia before 
Jena, Von der Goltz concludes that the disaster was due to a 
fundamental lack of reality, a refusal to face facts, which per- 
meated every section of the national life. The superficial critic 
always lays the blame upon the army and its commanders and 
points to the superior genius of Napoleon, but this does not 
satisfy our author. Nations are not destroyed because they 
cannot produce a genius at a given moment, and as for the army, 
it was “laborious, disciplined, filled with keenness, clean, smart, 
well-cared-for, well-exercised, and well-trained; one in which 
people worked, reflected, discussed military problems and wrote 
about them better than in any other.” The signs of decadence, 
he observes, are not always to be seen on the surface. It was not 
the army, but the institutions by which it was governed, and the 
system in which it was trained, which led to ruin; but these were 
in turn due to the refusal of Government and people to see the 
realities of the world around them and to suit their policy to the 
requirements of the time. A period of extreme artificiality all 
over Europe had preceded the French Revolution. This was 
shown in politics, in art, in philosophy, and in the study of war. 
It was the age of sentimentalism and of the “ rights of man,” 
and that it should have coincided with such political crimes as 
the partition of Poland only shows its essential hypocrisy. 
This world of sham, mouthing the empty phrases of the “ en- 
cyclopedists’ and “ idéologues,’ suddenly came face to face 
with a terrible reality, a nation in arms, inspired with an intense 
enthusiasm for the very same ideals of liberty and equality, but 
prepared not only to babble about them but to die for them 
themselves and to shed rivers of blood in their cause. France 
was in earnest, the other nations were not. Combination among 
them proved impossible. England thought more of securing 
her enemy’s colonies than of bringing France to her knees; the 
other Powers were equally selfish, and the crime of Poland hung 
like a millstone round their necks. The distrust of Russia and 
her designs on that country paralysed Austria and Prussia, until 
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at last in 1795 Prussia withdrew from the contest. Unfortunately 
for her, she had sustained no crushing defeat in the field, and the 
latent strength that France was developing was therefore not 
realised. From this moment she went headlong to her fate. 
Slowly one by one in other countries the shams were being 
revealed, the day of reality was breaking, and the shadows were 
fleeing away. England was risking bankruptcy in order to 
subsidise resistance to Napoleon. Austria raised army after 
army with a kind of persistent, stupid heroism, employing them 
always at the wrong time and in the wrong manner. In 1799 
and 1805 Russia threw in her lot with the allies. Still Prussia 
would not join the coalition. In 1805 she had the game in her 
hands. Napoleon had followed the allies into Moravia, it was 
the depth of winter, his strength was nearly exhausted ; Prussia 
had 130,000 men under arms who could have achieved his ruin 
by striking at his long line of communications. Still she 
refrained, believing that a selfish policy of neutrality was the 
height of wisdom, hoping to gain the prestige of a mediator, or 
to acquire some scraps as the price of her forbearance. Invincible 
armaments might have justified such a policy; under the 
circumstances it was lunacy. 

This false policy finds a counterpart in the ideas which 
prevailed on war, and the consequent condition of the army. 
Sentimentalism had played havoc since the death of Frederick. 
The prevailing view of war in the abstract was described in a 
contemporary set of verses which appeared shortly after the 
disaster in the following manner: “ Formerly the greatest glory 
of a hero consisted in dying in battle for his country. But since 
the world and mankind have cultivated civilisation and philosophy, 
they call fighting to the death ‘ organising assassination.’ ” 
This is no exaggeration. That it was the duty of every man to 
take his share in National Defence, that a nation might even be 
called upon to rise as one man against the aggressor, were ideas 
which would have seemed only compatible with an age of 
barbarism. The cosmopolitan view of the rights of man seemed 
to them a far nobler conception, and accordingly each class 
strove for its rights with a complete disregard for the national 
welfare. Material prosperity being the summum bonum of 
human existence, it was natural that the commercial classes 
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should attain a position of greater importance, and accordingly 
we find this class entirely exempted from the burden of military 
service, while the use of foreign mercenaries increased to such an 
extent that eventually the only native-born Prussians compelled 
to serve were a certain proportion of peasants still in a condition 
of serfdom. The officers were recruited from the landed gentry. 
Except for these the army was entirely divorced from the life of 
the nation, and the privileged bourgeois looked down on the 
soldier and despised the profession of arms. All mercenary 
armies attract the worst elements to their ranks, and to this the 
Prussian army was no exception; hence a barbarous system of 
discipline came to be enforced, with the result that desertion 
became so common a crime that barrack life resembled that of a 
prison. The soldier was an inferior being hedged round with 
restrictions, a potential criminal from whom the honest middle- 
class civilian shrunk in horror. “ The spirit of the time was the 
principal cause of the inner weakness of the Prussian army.” 
War was regarded as a relic of barbarism, to conduct it scientifi- 
cally meant to avoid bloodshed. Hence manceuvring became a 
passion, mathematical rules were drawn up, by adherence to 
which it was believed victory could be obtained merely by 
manceuvre. 

It is true that the extraordinary successes of the French 
created some disquietude, and the King especially read the signs 
of the times more clearly than most of his Ministers or Generals. 
Reforms were recognised as necessary, but were only undertaken 
half-heartedly or too late. There was, perhaps, more excuse 
for the military blindness than appears at first sight. The 
discipline of the Prussian army was still beyond reproach, and 
the fact says wonders for the qualities of the officers. To these 
men the steadiness and regularity with which troops could carry 
out complicated manceuvres in the closest formation comprised 
the whole art of war, and for this a machine-like discipline and 
order were essential. They saw in the French army the very 
negation of all this. The mean-looking little French infantryman 
who lived on the country, who dispersed daily in search of food 
and forage, who plundered promiscuously, was a mere free- 
booter, whose discipline could never stand a severe strain. 
There were many circumstances to encourage this view. A 
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whole demi-brigade at Marengo had relieved itself of an unpopular 
set of officers by shooting them in the back; they had robbed 
the churches of their plate and carried off the art treasures 
of Italy, every form of outrage had been perpetrated on the 
inhabitants of the countries they had traversed. Among the 
Republican troops discipline had been non-existent. They had 
been peculiarly subject to panics, and had generally gone to 
pieces if defeated. Officers might lead by sheer ability, but 
military rank entailed no authority, and to the Prussians they 
still appeared the wild, ragged sans-culottes of the Revolution. 

They ignored the overwhelming effect of Napoleon’s methods 
of marching and fighting, the training acquired in the camp of 
Boulogne, and still more the fact that in France the army and 
the nation were one, both being animated by a spirit to which 
the other peoples were complete strangers, and that all the 
resources of the nation were organised for war. But the difference 
became painfully apparent the moment war broke out. So 
exaggerated was the regard for the comfort of the civilian 
population in Germany that the officers would not requisition 
provisions from the inhabitants until the troops were literally 
starving. Tents had to be carried because it was impossible to 
interfere with the comfort of the bourgeois by billeting the 
men upon them. So ingrained was the respect for the property 
and rights of civilians that the demoralised soldiers, flying from 
the field of Jena, would not pull down the fence-rails to use as 
fuel, preferring instead to endure the cold of an October night. 
And even the disaster produced little effect on the public mind, 
no outburst of defiant patriotism such as France levelled at the 
enemy after Sedan. Fortresses fell without firing a shot, war 
being a game where you recognised yourself beaten according 
to certain arbitrary rules; while in Berlin they almost féted the 
invaders, every One vying with his neighbour to gain the good 
graces of the French commanders. 

In six weeks the French armies were on the Vistula, and in 
order to carry on the war against Russia the people of Germany 
had to find the money. Requisitions of all kinds were levied 
on the luckless inhabitants, vast sums were wrung from them. 
The Continental Decrees, by which it was hoped to ruin England, 
ruined also the trade and commerce of the Baltic towns. The 
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Peace of Tilsit, by which the war was finally brought to a close 
in 1807, deprived Prussia of one-half of her dominions, reducing 
the population from nine to five millions. Even the supplications 
of the Queen were unavailing on behalf of the retention of 
Magdeburg, the great bulwark of Prussian defence. It was then 
that Napoleon committed the two great mistakes of his career. 
One was his financial policy, already referred to, which affected 
all classes in the community and brought home to the humblest 
throughout Europe the tyranny he exercised, depriving them of 
innumerable small comforts only obtainable through English 
agency, and causing fearful distress in commercial quarters. 
The second was the policy of humiliation pursued towards 
Prussia. 

He published insulting bulletins about the Queen whom 
they adored, he treated the King as a petty vassal, his 
subjects as slaves. The aristocracy, whom he regarded as 
one of the chief causes of the war, should be humbled to 
the dust; ‘they should beg their bread in the streets.” 
Any latent pride that might remain in the nation he sought to 
wound by the vulgar heroics of his proclamations, and by the 
insult inflicted on their national hero by the carrying away of 
the sword of Frederick the Great from his tomb. But the act 
which roused the bitterest hatred of the people was the judicial 
murder in 1806 of a humble bookseller, Palm, on a charge of 
selling insurrectionary literature. Then it was that something 
of the spirit of the Great Frederick awoke in the nation, all that 
was grandest came to the surface. There is no more extraordinary 
story than that of the work of regeneration traced by Vidal 
Lablache in his Régénération de la Prusse aprés Jéna during 
the darkest years of Prussian history. It must be remembered 
that this work meant literally the re-birth of the nation, that it 
entailed not only the reform of the finances, of the land system, 
and the entire reorganisation of the army, but a complete change 
also in national ideals and modes of thought, and that all this 
had to be carried out under the noses of French secret agents, 
often in the midst of French garrisons. 

One of the first and the most far-reaching of these reforms 
was the emancipation of the serfs in October 1807. That edict 
inspired men with a new conception of the State. It abolished at 
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one sweep the privileges of the nobility and the protective 
system which gave them complete control over the land and 
its products. ‘‘ Henceforth the King alone was to be master, 
justice was to emanate from him, and the serf was to be as free 
as the product of the earth.” In July 1808 the right of owner- 
ship was conferred on the peasants of the provinces of Prussia 
proper, thus creating a new class and a new support for the 
State. These reforms were not carried out without vehement 
opposition from vested interests, though the freeing of capital 
for investment in land soon resulted in increased prosperity for 
all classes. This Magna Charta of Prussia was the work of Baron 
Stein, one of the remarkable men whom the crisis brought to 
light. He had barely accomplished it when he was exiled by 
order of Napoleon, but he still continued from his retreat in 
Bohemia to direct the councils of his country. 

But even more important, for it has formed the model for all 
Continental military systems, was the creation of the short- 
service system by General Scharnhorst, whose name will go down 
to history with that of Carnot as having put into practical shape 
the modern conception of the nation-in-arms, a conception which 
has completely revolutionised war, and has in the last few years 
transformed Japan and the petty Balkan States into nations 
of the first importance. The system was simplicity itself, and 
was, in fact, an adaptation of the old militia system of Frederick 
the Great. Forced by Napoleon’s orders to maintain no more 
than 42,000 men under arms, and under the necessity of making 
strict economies owing to the ruinous indemnity demanded from 
them as well as the reduction of revenue resulting from the 
dismemberment of the kingdom, the Government, nevertheless, 
had the fortitude and the faith to undertake the gigantic task 
of training the whole able-bodied population to arms in prepara- 
tion for the future resurrection of Germany. This was done by 
passing a certain number of men every month from the Regular 
Army into a Reserve and replacing them by fresh recruits. 
These recruits went by the name of Kriimpers.* In 1808 each 
company of infantry dismissed five trained men every month 
and incorporated an equal number of Kriimpers; in 1812 this 


* From kriimpen=toshrink. The term was originally used for the supernumerary 
horses maintained by cavalry regiments. 
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number was raised to twelve for each company of infantry, six 
for each squadron of cavalry, and six to eight for each company 
of artillery. The army still depended partly upon voluntary 
enlistment, and universal service, properly speaking, was not 
introduced till after the war had broken out ; but the number of 
exemptions was reduced to such an extent that the great 
majority of the able-bodied manhood were passed through the 
ranks, though great numbers were dismissed after a few months’ 
training to make room for others, and therefore could not be 
considered as fully trained men. A man was not considered to 
have qualified as Kriimper until he had performed a year’s service. 
At certain intervals these Kriimpers, after retiring to civil life, 
were visited and inspected by Regular officers and exercised in 
marching and shooting. 

Scharnhorst had to endure one bitter disappointment after 
another. The moment peace had béen declared he had set about 
the reform of the army. It was already in full swing when 
Napoleon crushed it in the bud by limiting the number of troops. 
He then tried to organise a National Guard, but this was also 
vetoed by Napoleon. Again and again he made proposals to 
the King for the institution of true universal service with a 
Landwehr and Landsturm, but the latter, through fear of the 
feudal nobility, the civil officials, and the general distrust of 
Jacobinism, which this levée en masse seemed to entail, refused 
his sanction. All the old parochial forces and vested interests 
rose up against the suppression of serfdom, the abolition of the 
rights of the nobility, and the conscription. The reformers 
saw clearly enough that if the King was to appeal to national 
sentiment, all these obstacles between him and his people must 
be removed; but they had to deal with the most vehement 
opposition from those who pointed to the misery of the country 
as an excuse for further economy, from the officers of the old 
régime who pointed to battalions ruined by the enrolment of raw 
recruits, and by all those who would rather endure foreign 
domination than take the risk of appealing to the patriotism of 
the country. Again and again Scharnhorst and his colleague, 
Gneisenau, supported by other enlightened men, such as Schén 
and Boyen, urged the King and the Government to summon the 
people to rise against the oppressor. When, in 1808, the 
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Spaniards flew to arms, the patriots of Prussia hailed the rising 
as an example for Germany. Their chance seemed to have come 
in 1809 when Napoleon went to war with Austria. After his 
reverse at Aspern the popular ferment rose to such a pitch that 
the King feared for the safety of his throne if he refrained from 
gratifying the popular desire. The heroic resistance of the 
Tyrolese stimulated the excitement still further. In April 1809 
Colonel Schill, who commanded a regiment in Berlin, suddenly 
led them across the frontier into Westphalia ; a rising took place 
in Hesse, and the Duke of Brunswick and the Elector of Hesse 
started enrolling partisan corps at Prague. At this period the 
Prussian army was waiting only the signal to march which 
the King hesitated to give. The delay was fatal. In July the 
Austrians were beaten in the great battle of Wagram, and 
the hopes of the reformers were dashed to the ground. 

The darkest period of European servitude had set in, but 
those who looked furthest saw the light of a new dawn already 
breaking. It has often been remarked that Napoleon never 
prospered after the divorce of Josephine, but this reason, however 
pleasing to the moralists, is not the true one. The campaign 
of Wagram had revealed a new temper in the Austrian armies 
and in the German peoples which he did not fail to recognise. 
He was profoundly impressed by the attitude of an overwrought 
fanatic who had tried to assassinate him at Vienna, and who, 
when questioned, had replied that the killing of the great enemy 
of Germany was no crime. That “ a young man, a German and 
a Protestant,” should have conceived such an intention astonished 
him. ‘“* The Italians,’ he exclaimed, “ are said to be a nation of 
assassins, but no Italian ever attempted my life.” He hurried 
on the negotiations for peace. ‘“‘ Do not hesitate about a few 
millions more or less in the indemnity. I wish to come to a 
conclusion.” When the defeated and humiliated Emperor of 
Austria returned to his capital his subjects greeted him as a 
conqueror returning from his triumphs. Napoleon understood 
dimly what was happening. There was something after all in 
the divine right of these ancient dynasties to whom the people 
rallied in times of misfortune. ‘‘ Would the Parisians do as much 
for me?” he exclaimed, with all the bitterness of the parvenu. 
The blows he had dealt them had only forged stronger links 
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between the ruler and his people. Henceforth the nation was 
one organic whole, no longer divided into classes mutually hostile 
to one another, but united in a common purpose; and, as in 
Prussia, it was realised that the only possible system of National 
Defence lay in universal liability to service, the creation of a 
nation-in-arms, which took shape in 1808 by the organisation 
of the Landwehr, a Territorial Militia raised by conscription. 
This was real, and not sham, democracy. It meant mutual 
trust between all classes. The masses no longer looked upon 
the army as the instrument of the State for the furtherance of a 
policy not understood of the people, nor did the “classes” 
fear to arm the masses and appeal to their patriotism. It 
cannot be doubted that Universal Service, as it is understood on 
the Continent to-day, is the noblest form of military service yet 
devised by man, for it has rendered any other war than a really 
national one virtually impossible, and is the one and only bond 
which can hold a nation together amid the disintegrating 
influences of Socialism, cosmopolitanism, and of the fads which 
flourish in times of peace and prosperity. 

The year 1810 opened with threats of further dismemberment 
and disarmament if Prussia failed to pay the remaining portion 
of the enormous contribution of war—no less than twenty-four 
millions sterling. If the King really wished to pay, why did he not 
effect further economies in his army? But if he was unwilling 
to pay, let him cede Silesia instead. The Ministers, one and all, 
signed a declaration consenting to the cession—better to lose a 
province than to reduce the number of soldiers; but the King 
recoiled from the sacrifice, and turned instead to another Ministry 
under the leadership of Hardenberg, whose policy was a more 
opportunist one, relying on coming to terms provisionally with 
Napoleon and biding the time for action. This meant the 
dismissal of Scharnhorst, but he was soon recalled, and though 
nominally placed in a subordinate post, was in reality the main- 
spring of military policy. 

The project of enforcing universal service had again been 
rejected, all the civilian functionaries being steadily opposed to 
it and urging economy ; but at the beginning of 1811 he obtained 
the King’s assent to the enrolment of a larger number of Kriimpers 
and to an arrangement by which the more populous cantons 
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would supply a proportionate number of recruits, and thus ease 
the pressure on the less populous. The system at its best had 
many disadvantages, for the men did not know when they would 
be called up, and the injustice of the exemptions which were 
still in force led to much desertion. To enforce conscription was 
the obvious remedy, but, as he bitterly complained, he had “ to 
fight all those who seek our safety in owr weakness, united with 
those who are too idle to instruct the recruits incessantly, and 
who through military pedantry do not wish to show men of 
indifferent appearance and drilling.” 

In 1811 it became evident that France and Russia would 
soon be at war. Scharnhorst threw all his weight into the 
scale for a war for very existence against France. Hardenberg 
opposed it. The French Alliance was a necessary evil. Still 
Scharnhorst worked away, perfecting the mobilisation arrange- 
ments, provisioning the fortresses, buying horses, procuring arms 
from England. ‘‘ We must ally ourselves with Russia and live 
or die with her,” was his final answer to Hardenberg’s diplomatic 
arguments. And he almost won the day. In July the King 
was persuaded to write to the Tsar Alexander and promise 
to take his side in case of war without imposing any condition. 
It was then that Gneisenau, Chief of the Artillery and Fortress 
Section of the Kriegs-Department, laid a proposal before the 
King for a levée en masse, a sort of Landsturm organised by 
villages, these in turn to be supported by a Landwehr or militia 
organised in companies, legions, and brigades for guerrilla warfare 
by night, hiding arms and uniforms whenever its detachments 
should be in peril, making its appearance sometimes as military 
bodies, sometimes as mere bands of peasants. This universal 
rising was to be prepared by the preaching of such men as Chasot, 
Schleiermacher, and others. Frederick William dismissed this 
idea as the figment of an imaginative brain. “ If one preacher 
is shot,” said he, “ allis over.” His point of view was summed up 
in the remark, ‘‘ I do not want a national war after the re- 
volutionary fashion.” ‘‘ Between a Hohenzollern,” says Vidal 


Lablache, ‘‘ and a revolutionary movement no compact was 
possible.” It must be admitted the situation was sufficiently 
desperate to have appalled a stronger man. His little mutilated 
kingdom was surrounded on all sides by a hedge of French 
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bayonets. Stettin, Danzig, and the fortresses on the Oder were 
in their hands, Saxony was their ally, Magdeburg was held by 
them. Only on the north the English kept the sea open, and 
that was the most powerful support for the arguments of the 
patriots. English subsidies and English weapons were always 
available. Nevertheless, Gneisenau, who visited these shores in 
1812, was somewhat disappointed with his experiences. Ap- 
parently great satisfaction was felt at the victory recently gained 
by Wellington at Salamanca, but, as he rather dryly remarked, 
that victory would have had a greater effect had it been won in 
Hanover. 

In the autumn of 1811 Scharnhorst went to St. Petersburg 
to arrange matters with the Tsar, Gneisenau meanwhile keeping 
him informed of the aspect of affairs in Prussia. The absence 
of that indomitable spirit, the steady increase in the French 
garrisons, and the influence of Hardenberg were having their 
effect on the irresolute monarch. ‘‘ They are playing a double 
game,” wrote Gneisenau to Scharnhorst, for while the army was 
being strengthened the King was more lavish than ever in his 
protestations of devotion to Napoleon. For a moment even 
Scharnhorst seems to have given way to despair. “In these 
painful circumstances,” he wrote, “‘it only remains for us to say 
a paternoster.” In October the French Ambassador demanded 
terms so humiliating that even Hardenberg threw himself on the 
side of an alliance with Russia. These terms were immediate 
demobilisation, a secretary of the French Embassy to satisfy 
himself that it had been really carried out, and the retirement 
of Bliicher. This last had the greatest effect on the public 
mind, for that gallant old hussar was regarded as the last hope of 
the country. The King had, however, now fallen into the hands 
of the Court party ; the Queen, on whom the patriots had always 
been able to rely, was dead, and he was fully persuaded that 
national resistance would mean an internal revolution. He was 
not wholly wrong, for Gneisenau and Scharnhorst were desperate 
men, who held that if the rulers betrayed the interests of the 
people, the latter should take the law into their own hands. 
It was only natural that in the stress of circumstances the 
reformers should become almost republicans, and that the more 
conservative element, fearing Jacobinism above all things, 
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should consider even French domination preferable to that 
alternative. The nation was not yet welded together by a 
great and all-absorbing ideal. 

Then came the year 1812, and with it the culmination of 
degradation. Napoleon, weary of the continual counter-pro- 
posals made by Prussia to his demands, had towards the end of 
February ordered Marshal Davoit, who commanded the troops 
in Germany, to prepare for hostilities. On the 28th came the 
news that the French had crossed the frontier of Pomerania. 
Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Boyen declared their intention of 
resigning if the King did not immediately leave Berlin and 
organise a national resistance in the provinces. On March 2 
came the news that Gudin’s division was marching from Magde- 
burg on the capital. For a moment Frederick William con- 
templated desperate measures. The troops were to be under 
arms at six in the evening; he was about to sign the necessary 
orders for their movements when at five o’clock a courier arrived 
bringing the news that the Prussian Ambassador at Paris had 
signed a treaty six days before consenting to Napoleon’s terms. 

Those terms meant nothing less than total ruin. An offensive 
and defensive alliance was concluded with France. A Prussian 
contingent of 20,000 men was to be provided for the invasion of 
Russia, a free passage was to be accorded to the French troops 
through Prussian territory, their generals were to have full right 
to requisition as they pleased. All the provisions and munitions 
of war which were in excess of the requirements of 42,000 men 
were to be delivered to the French. No movement of troops 
was to take place without the authority of the Emperor. The 
greater part of the labour of the last six years was swept away. 
Gneisenau and Boyen sent in their resignations. Scharnhorst 
was on the point of following them, but at this moment of failure 
and disaster the greatness of the man came out. There was 
still work for him to do. He might yet influence the King, he 
could still carry on the work of reorganisation under inconceivable 
difficulty and discouragement ; he might prevent to some extent 
the encroachment of the French on the fortresses held by Prussia 
and on the stores he had so laboriously collected. Personal 
considerations were put aside and he remained at his post. 

Such was the more practical side of the work of regeneration, 
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but all this was useless without a moral revival. The barriers 
had to be removed one by one. A public spirit had to be formed 
by giving every class a sense of responsibility, a share of some 
kind in the organisation of the State. The towns were given 
municipal bodies with considerable powers, the barrier between 
them and the life of the countryside was removed. Whereas 
formerly agricultural produce had to be brought by the peasants 
to the towns and sold by them, townsmen and peasants were 
now free to buy or sell as they pleased. While the land was no 
longer a monopoly of the Junkers, the tradesmen were no longer 
grouped in corporations and confined to the towns. All this, 
accompanied by the abolition of the judicial rights of the nobility, 
tended to weld all classes together, give them self-respect, a sense 
of citizenship, and the feeling that personal honour and that of 
the State were one and the same thing. But the reformers 
recognised that the idea of the State must embrace more than 
the Kingdom of Prussia. That kingdom was of a very modern 
growth, it had acquired provinces bound to it by no ties of blood 
or of old association, many of the patriots themselves were not 
Prussians by birth. The higher patriotism must embrace all 
Germans. It mattered little to them whether Austria or Prussia 
formed the rallying-point so long as the appeal for German unity 
was answered. It must be remembered that this idea was 
entirely new to that generation. Germany had suffered so much 
since the Reformation, and had been torn into so many fragments 
by religious and dynastic wars, that the idea of a common heritage 
was inconceivable to most men—a mere romantic ideal with 
which practical politics had no concern. Goethe himself admitted 
that he could not understand it. He grieved over the miseries 
of Germany, but he had no sympathy for the idea of a German 
nation. There was no such thing. “ You may rattle your 
chains, but the man [Napoleon] is too great for you,” was his 
only reply when they urged him to join the movement. But 
there were other and more prophetic spirits who had exalted 
that same idea into a religion and preached it with all the zeal 
and fire of a Peter the Hermit. Such were Schleiermacher, 
Fichte, and Humboldt. These men made their influence felt, 
especially in the universities and seats of learning. The ideas 
which animated them are expressed in Fichte’s famous discourses 
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to the German nation, recalling the glorious position of Germany 
in the Middle Ages, its art, its learning, its trade, its moral 
influence in shaping the destinies of mankind. All the elements 
of its greatness were still there, the sources of its being were not 
dead but only suspended, waiting for the breath of life. Schleier- 
macher was not only a professor who infused the new ideals into 
the rising generation of students, but a preacher whose sermons 
electrified the cosmopolitan, easygoing society of Berlin. The 
efforts of these men were aided by various secret societies, of 
which the Tugendbund was the most famous. 

As the misery of all classes increased, as the iron entered into 
their souls, a strange transformation took place in the popular 
character. Berlin in 1810 presented a curious appearance. The 
quarters of the nobility were almost deserted. The Opera was 
hardly frequented at all, it was too expensive. At the Schauspiel 
Theater, the only one which attracted any audiences, they 
continually presented Schiller’s Joan of Arc, the public cheering 
every patriotic allusion. The mysticism which forms so strong 
a feature in the German temperament came to the surface. 
The public developed a strong taste for allegories, some of the 
more imaginative declaring that the book of the Apocalypse 
foreshadowed the times they were passing through. 

This ferment found vent in numerous songs, of which the 
most famous were those of Arndt, Kleist, and K6érner. Poetry 
of this nature has an extraordinary effect at such times. A 
song which “ catches on”’ has a far greater and more permanent 
influence on semi-educated minds than any literature or even 
rhetoric. All this was accompanied by a kind of religious revival, 
the preachers and professors speaking of the coming call-to-arms 
as a new crusade, a Holy War. That beneficent nonentity, the 
‘Supreme Being,” whom it had been the fashion to worship, 
was dethroned, and the God of Battles reigned in his stead. 
He has reigned ever since in Germany. 

As time went on, the national movement tended to draw 
closer the ties between the people and the throne. After the 
death of the Queen, the sympathy with the House of Hohenzollern 
and the devotion to her memory led the great mass of the people 
to rally round the sovereign as the representative of national 
aspirations. 
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The time was now come when the material and moral worth 
of the work of regeneration would be put to the test. During 
the retreat from Moscow, Count Yorck, who commanded the 
Prussian contingent forming part of the left wing under Marshal 
Macdonald, contrived that his command should get separated 
from the French, and on the plea that he was completely sur- 
rounded by the Russians concluded a separate convention with 
them. This event had an extraordinary effect in Germany, for 
it meant to all intents and purposes that half the Prussian army 
had gone over to the enemy while hostilities were in progress. 
It was an act of great courage, for Yorck was gambling on the 
effect it would produce in forcing the King’s hand. There is no 
doubt it was concerted with the authorities in Berlin, and it is 
possible the King himself had an inkling of what was happening. 
Nevertheless, he immediately deprived Yorck of his command, 
wrote to Napoleon offering the support of 70,000 men for a fresh 
compaign, and even suggested a royal marriage to cement the 
alliance. Such conduct certainly seems sufficiently contemptible, 
but the truth is, no man was ever placed in a more cruel position. 
There was grave reason to distrust Russian designs on Poland, 
Austria was bound to France and might support her; under the 
circumstances premature action might mean nothing less than 
national extinction for his country. 

All through January and February 1813 the King hesitated, 
though the flood was gradually carrying himaway. On February 1 
an order was issued calling up the Reserves and Kriimpers. Fifty- 
two reserve battalions were thus formed. These men, in spite of 
the fact that they had all received that training which, according 
to Lord Haldane, is going to be given to our Territorials after 
war breaks out, were of very doubtful quality, and were only 
worked up to a state of real efficiency after a further period of 
some months under officers who had served their time in the 
Regular Army. On February 3 a decree was issued calling for 
volunteers. This, however, although it was responded to with 
alacrity, was supplemented only six days later by another which 
limited the exemptions from service and prescribed penalties 
for failure to join, so that these were volunteers only in name. 
Since many people believe that the British will rise as one man 
in a time of emergency to repel the invader, it is rather curious 
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to find that on examination every one of those great summonses 
to arms recorded by history has been enforced by compulsion. 
Even in France in 1792 the results were so meagre that com- 
pulsory levies were decreed within a few months of the outbreak 
of war. As to our own appeal for volunteers during the time 
when Napoleon’s army was concentrated at Boulogne, we find 
that the great rush to arms which ensued was largely caused by 
the fact that men who volunteered escaped thereby being 
balloted for the Militia, and that the ranks of the Militia could 
not be filled in consequence. The truth is that voluntary service 
in a time of stress is as absurd a system for raising men as 
voluntary taxation would be for raising revenue, and has 
invariably failed. 

The enthusiasm with which the appeal was greeted varied 
greatly, according as the district had or had not felt the full 
weight of French exactions and repression. In the great towns 
the population flocked to the authorities for enrolment; in 
Berlin no less than 9000 names were registered in a single day, 
but in some of the more remote districts the peasants tore up the 
notices and offered active opposition to the recruiting officers. 
The difficulties of mobilisation were enhanced by the fact that 
there was no machinery for enabling the military authorities to 
take charge of these masses of men and provide for their con- 
centration, equipment, and clothing. The organisation of the 
State still gave pre-eminence to the civilian official, and the 
result was confusion and waste of time. 

The Volunteers and the “‘ Free Corps” did not number, all 
told, more than 8500. Speaking generally, they were of a very 
inferior description, though some, such as the famous “ Riders 
of Liitzow,” established a great reputation for daring raids on 
the French communications, and for such work as harassing the 
enemy and cutting off detachments. 

This decree of February 9 also established the Landwehr on 
the model of that of Austria. Thus at last Scharnhorst’s dream 
was realised, and Universal Service came into being. This 
Landwehr was not composed of old soldiers, as the name has now 
come to imply, but was a Territorial Militia of men between 
nineteen and thirty-one. They had to provide their own equip- 
ment and clothing, and many were at first armed with no better 
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weapons than scythes and pikes. The majority were not worth 
much. In certain corps where they were early hardened to 
forced marching and fighting, they performed towards the end 
of the war prodigies of valour. But these were a very small 
proportion. There has never been a struggle, with the possible 
exception of the later stages of the American Civil War, in which 
partially trained troops have fought better, and it is, therefore, 
interesting to note that although all these untrained and partially 
trained troops were enrolled in February or March, and the 
great majority certainly did not come into action till the end of 
August, all authorities combine in disparaging their military 
qualities.* The armies were followed by gangs of plunderers ; 
discipline was in many cases conspicuous by its absence; men 
retired to their homes when they required a little rest and change. 
On the whole they fought bravely, though it is recorded of the 
Landwehr cavalry that “if they once began to give way no 
power on earth could stop them.” In a word, they could not be 
depended upon for important military operations, though, of 
course, there were some exceptions to the rule. By the end of 
the war “‘the Landwehr had literally melted away.” Con- 
sidering they had been well over 100,000 strong, this is a remark- 
able commentary on the value of such troops. And yet most 
of them had had as much training as the Territorials will have 
after some months’ embodiment ! 

The same is true of the raw French troops. Under the 
Kmperor’s eye on the field of battle they performed wonders, 
but neither their discipline nor their health could stand the 
strain of prolonged marching, lack of food, and dripping bivouacs. 
“Only the Guard stood firm, the rest melted like snow,’ wrote 
Napoleon after one of his hardest fights in the following year ; 
but it was not in battle that they really melted, but on the line 
of march. And yet both these French and German troops 
were incorporated with Regulars and had their example before 
their eyes, and thus possessed an advantage denied to our 
Territorials in war, just as it was denied to the Garde Mobile 
in 1870. 

The total number of Prussian troops in the field eventually 

* As a matter of fact the Landwehr were never regarded as capable of performing 


the work of Regulars. They were chiefly employed in investing fortresses, guarding 
convoys and prisoners. 
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rose to 300,000, or 6 per cent. of the population, which, though 
it does not equal the record of the Bulgarians, is sufficiently 
remarkable considering the fearful difficulties of imposing a new 
system upon a nation, most of it after war had broken out. It 
is significant that the motive force of the movement had come, 
not from the masses as it had done in France in 1792, but from 
the men of light and leading, the universities and schools, the 
nobility and clergy ; all revolutionary tendencies had disappeared,* 
the nation was united as never before, the people looking to 
their natural leaders for guidance and direction. The rest of 
the German peoples, inspired by this example, soon followed 
it; the States of the Confederation of the Rhine were carried 
away on the tide of German nationality, 4nd even the Saxons, 
the most faithful of the French allies, finally deserted them on 
the field of Leipzig. 

It is not possible here to give a detailed picture of the war. Its 
story is to Germany what that of Marathon and Salamis was to 
the Greeks, and the Punic War tothe Romans. At first Napoleon 
carried all before him. He is often blamed for faulty strategy, 
but it was his diplomacy rather than his military genius which 
was at fault, at any rate in the first period of the campaign. 
He had completely defeated the Prussians and Russians in the 
two great battles of Liitzen and Bautzen, and driven them into 
the mountains of Bohemia. Instead of following up his success, 
he concluded an armistice, hoping that they would agree to his 
terms, but they insisted on the complete abandonment of all his 
conquests as the only condition of peace. The delay was fatal, 
as it gave Austria time to perfect her armaments, and she 
accordingly joined the Allies in August. He gained one more 
great victory at Dresden, but it was followed immediately by 
a host of disasters. All his Marshals and Generals were beaten 
in succession. Macdonald was routed at the Katzbach, Van- 
damme was annihilated at Kulm, Oudinot was defeated at 
Gross Beeren, Ney at Dennewitz. Then began the last agony 
of the French army. He advanced again and again from 
Dresden to attack Bliicher in Silesia, but the Allies always retired 
when he was present in person; he only struck his blows in the 
air and wore out his soldiers, for no result. ‘They died in thousands 


* The revolutionary character of the Tugendbund had occasioned grave fears, but 


Stein was confident that ‘‘ the cannons and the trumpets will alter all that.” They did. 
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from dysentery and lack of food; Saxony was devastated by the 
repeated passage of armies and could provide no more resources ; 
his convoys were cut up by partisans; but he still clung to the 
line of the Elbe when all hope was gone. At length he left 
Dresden and marched north. His only chance of salvation lay in 
defeating one of his enemies before they all closed in upon him, 
but at this crisis of his fate a strange indecision took hold upon 
him. His plans changed from day to day and from hour to hour. 
Those about him no longer recognised the conqueror of Rivoli 
and Marengo. He remained for three whole days at Diiben in a 
state of pitiful hesitation, sometimes sitting for hours scrawling 
Gothic characters on a sheet of paper, at others talking inter- 
minably to Marshal Marmont on every conceivable subject. 
Then when it was too late and the Allies had united their forces, 
he concentrated his whole army at Leipzig, and was totally 
defeated in one of the most decisive and bloody battles in the 
annals of war. The fighting lasted three days, and the total loss 
in killed and wounded reached the appalling total of 90,000. A 
single bridge over the River Elster providing the only means of 
retreat was prematurely blown up, and the whole of the rearguard 
were cut off. The scene that ensued was a nightmare; the 
river was blocked with the bodies of men and horses, over 
which the survivors struggled to the other side. No further 
resistance was made, and by the middle of November the last 
Frenchman had crossed the Rhine and the liberation of Germany 
was accomplished. 

During the last two months of the war the suffering of both 
armies and of the civilian population had been terrible. Typhus 
raged amongst the French; at Dresden and Mayence especially, 
it carried off thousands daily. At the former place it was found 
impossible to bury the dead, so they were thrown into the Elbe ; 
but such numbers died that the corpses in the streets lay so thick 
that the dead-carts continually passed over them. If the Allies 
were saved these horrors to some extent, the suffering from the 
incessant marching and counter-marching, the repeated defeats 
they had sustained, the consequent distrust of their leaders, 
and the fearful weather conditions, all provided a trial which 
only the utter desperation of the men could have enabled them 
to endure. There undoubtedly comes a stage in war when misery 
and rage together overcome the fear of death, and these men had 
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reached the point when no quarter is given or taken. It was the 
price that had to be paid for German nationality. 

In the following year, September 3, 1814, a law was passed, 
supplemented by an ordinance of November 21, 1815, which 
instituted Universal Service in Prussia on a permanent basis, 
It was the result of the experience gained from six years of shame 
and three years of terrible fighting, and on that law and ordinance 
and on that experience not only is the German Army based 
to-day, but the Army of every other Great Power except England. 
Scharnhorst, its real author, did not live to see it. He was 
mortally wounded in the first battle of the war at Liitzen, and 
died some days afterwards, his life’s work to all appearances a 
failure, the Army he had created beaten and retiring; but his 
name will go down to history as the man who made the German 
Army, justas his staff-officer, Clausewitz, will always be known as 
the father of modern war, the exponent of the principles which 
carried that Army to Sadowa and Sedan. 

It is this nation with which Great Britain is now confronted 
in what our Ministers term the “mad race in armaments.” 
Curiously enough, it does not seem as mad to them as it does 
to these gentlemen. They have discovered by bitter experience 
that as it was in the days of the Peace of Westphalia in the 
seventeenth century, so it was in the days of the Peace of Tilsit 
and the Treaty of Olmiitz in the nineteenth, and so it will be in 
the twentieth century. There is no pity for the weak in this 
world, and the real madness lies in sentimentality, false humani- 
tarianism, selfishness, negligence, and, above all, fear of demanding 
great sacrifices from the people. When during the present year 
it was found necessary to make huge increases in the German 
Army, the Chancellor and the War Minister explained confi- 
dentially to the leaders of the various Parties in the Reichstag 
the reasons for the demand, and they were supported by all 
except the Socialists. It is painful to compare this spirit with 
that prevailing in our Parliament; such a solution is impossible 
for us, though no man in either of the great Parties is satisfied 
in his heart that all is well with our system of National Defence. 
The sense of unreality is over all, the refusal to face hard facts 
is tainting our national life and leading us on the road to another 
Jena. There is no more relation between policy and armaments 
than there was in Prussia; we cherish a past history we do not 
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understand, just as they did. The balance of power is disappearing, 
but we count for less and less in the scale; we do not even know 
whether we will throw our weight into it or hold aloof. We ignore 
the present peril and look to others more remote. The Foreign 
Secretary tells us that ‘‘ foreign nations have few deep plans 
and live from hand to mouth.” But the German Army and 
Navy are not living from hand to mouth, and if another Bismarck 
should arise there will come a terrible reckoning for those who 
do. Another Minister tells us impressively that these burdens 
will produce a revolutionary movement, perhaps even in this 
country. His way of averting such a calamity is not to de- 
monstrate to the people the necessity for such sacrifice in the 
interests of the nation, but to stir up as much animosity as 
possible between different portions of the community. They are 
reactionaries who distrust the people and, like those of Prussia, 
dare not appeal to them. Not only so but they actually shuffle 
their responsibility on to the people they are deceiving. Lord 
Haldane says: ‘“‘ A great many people asked why they should 
appeal in that way for the creation of a Territorial Force and why 
every man should not be under an obligation by law to do his 
duty. His reply was that when the people thought fit to declare 
a universal military obligation, it would be time to talk about it.” 
Was there ever such contemptible, such mean sophistry? It is 
not for Ministers to tell the people what the requirements of 
national defence may be ; it is for the people to discover them for 
themselves under the tissue of misrepresentation and humbug 
with which they have obscured the subject. Most of them quote 
phrases evidently culled from Mr. Norman Angell about “ the 
financial interdependence of nations,” the unprofitable nature 
of war, and the march of civilisation. War, according to them, 
may not b2 impossible, but it will do nobody any good, and it is 
so cruel as to be “ unthinkable.” The latter word occurs fre- 
quently in such discourses. Now this is just what the doctrinaires 
and the idealists and all the really up-to-date people believed before 
the French Revolution. They did not go quite so far as Mr. 
Norman Angell, but they believed that war would in future be 
practically bloodless and that, as all men were brothers, all 
reason for war was gone. Philanthropy and Social Reform 
became a fashionable craze, just as they are to-day. Imagine 
what one of these gentle philosophers would have thought had 
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he been told that in a few years’ time in the capital of the most 
enlightened and civilised nation on earth a gang of ruffians 
would, after abolishing the Monarchy, the Church, and all the 
higher orders of society, organise a system of such indiscriminate 
and wholesale slaughter by means of an ingenious machine for 
cutting off heads that eventually a regular aqueduct would have 
to be constructed for carrying off the blood! And further, that 
this same enlightened nation would then seek to demonstrate 
the truth of its peculiar theories by overrunning in succession all 
the Great Powers of Europe, the invasion in each case taking 
only a few weeks to accomplish, the system of warfare employed 
being more sudden and overwhelming than any recorded in history. 

But, of course, all this was quite “ unthinkable.” So is war 
to-day. The heart of man is no longer “ desperately wicked,” 
but filled with angelic intentions, and we have “ progressed” 
so far by means of international commerce since those days that 
every lesson of history will be reversed solely for our benefit ; 
and so we go on with “ paper organisations’ for the Canadian 
Militia and invasion enquiries in which officers are selected to 
give evidence on the Territorials solely because they profess to 
believe that that force is a blend of Napoleon’s Old Guard, 
Wellington’s Light Division, and Cesar’s Tenth Legion all rolled 
into one. And thus “ the last grim joke is entered in the big 
black book of jobs.” 

The Army is as little exercised in many of the essentials of 
warfare as was the Prussian. We cannot billet troops upon the 
inhabitants, and therefore shall have to learn it after war breaks 
out, just as they did; and the supply of troops in the field has 
as yet hardly been practised, the transport on manceuvres being 
only a fraction of what it will bein war. We train the individual 
soldier, but not the masses of men required for modern war. 
Generals and staffs have little practical experience; and, as in 
Prussia, this results in keen officers exalting the minutie of 
training into a fetish. 

If there was any sense of reality in Government circles, would 
it have been possible for our First Lord of the Admiralty to 
suggest to such a nation as the German that it should reduce its 
naval armaments in proportion to ours? Their only reply was 
that they did not “live from hand to mouth,” a sufficiently 
crushing retort. 
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The German nation has come through the fire of suffering 
and shame. It has adopted as its flag the colours black, red, 
and white, the explanation of which is as follows: ‘‘ Through 
the night of our shame, through the blood of our fathers, into 
the light of a new day.” 

The Pan-Germanism of to-day is but the inevitable outcome 
of their history. The ideals of 1813 have assumed a wider mean- 
ing. The unity of all the German-speaking peoples must be 
attained ; it is to them the‘only means of resisting the pressure of 
other races. Not only is “a place in the sun” necessary for the 
future existence of Germany, it is also necessary for the world, 
according to General Bernhardi, that German hegemony should 
be established in Europe. Her culture and learning are essential 
to a world distracted by the rival claims of science and religion 
which she alone has found the means of reconciling with one 
another. All this may seem far-fetched, but such ideas may 
prove a powerful lever in the hands of a strong Government and 
among a people fully persuaded that they are in a situation of 
great peril, and intensely jealous of the position acquired by 
others. 

However this may be one cannot but feel in looking back on 
that history that their determination to spare no effort or sacrifice 
in the accomplishment of their destiny, and in preparation for 
what a day may bring forth, has every historical precedent on 
its side. 

What historical precedent is there for a voluntary system 
or a Territorial Army? It must not be thought there are none. 
On the contrary, the story of such institutions is recorded on the 
saddest pages of military history. 

The first has invariably failed in every emergency, both on 
the Continent and in Great Britain. As to the second, such 
armies have always “‘ melted like snow.” 

It was not alone the suffering of Prussia which caused its 
regeneration. This would have been impossible had not the 
way been prepared long before the disaster by an intellectual 
movement pointing the way to national revival. If we are to 
avoid the same fate, the only hope lies in preparing the way for_a 


similar revival in this country to-day. 
PERCY. 
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STREATHAM PLACE 


ReapvERS of those famous Roundabout Papers, now regarded 
as the matured expression of Thackeray’s literary idiosyncrasy, 
may possibly remember that in one of them the author gives an 
account of two essays he had intended to write but afterwards 
abandoned. The first was designed to deal with the mysterious 
shooting affray between Major Murray and the money-lender 
in Northumberland Street, Strand, which, in 1861, struck terror 
to a public already overstrained by the nightly “ sensation 
headers” of Mr. Dion Boucicault (Myles-of-the-Ponies) in the 
popular Adelphi drama of the “Colleen Bawn.” On recon- 
sideration, this subject was rejected as “‘ too glum and serious” 
for the semi-playful treatment demanded. The other, handled 
in the manner of Gulliver’s Travels, would have found its pretext 
in the then-recent adventures of Mons. Paul Du Chaillu in Gorilla- 
land. “It was to have contained” (and particular attention 
is directed to the nice discretion of the adjectives) “ all the deep 
pathos of Addison, the logical precision of Rabelais, the child- 
like playfulness of Swift; the manly stoicism of Sterne, the 
metaphysical depth of Goldsmith; the blushing modesty of 
Fielding; the epigrammatic terseness of Sir Walter Scott ; 
the uproarious humour of Sam Richardson; and the gay sim- 
plicity of Sam Johnson.” It must be admitted also that the 
scenario supplied is exceedingly attractive. But it so fell out 
that before the piece had taken its elaborated form in type, 
its author was himself burlesqued by the photographers as “A 
Literary Gorilla,” and narrating this particular form of fable 
became obviously out of the question. 

According to Lady Ritchie’s introduction to the Roundabout 
Papers, these were not the only things her father had jotted down 
as likely themes for what he called his ‘* pavement sermons.” 
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In his diaries for 1861-2 she found, as a suggestion, “‘ On Burning 
Old Books,” a salutary but sacrilegious operation, which still 
occupies the controversialist. Another was to have been “On 
Bread and Butter,’ also a burning question; a third “On 
Titles (magazines, novels, &c.)’; while a fourth might have 
been prompted by the obituary notice, carefully transcribed 
from the European Magazine for 1815, of Martha Gunn, the 
famous old Brighton bathing-woman who had been privileged 
to “dip” the youthful Prince of Wales (George 1V)—an office 
presenting unusual opportunities to a light-hearted satirist. 
But the memorandum which, for the moment, most attracts 
us, is for an essay on “Streatham. Mrs. Thrale. Thrale. 
Johnson, &c.”” Here, it might be imagined, was anideal subject. 
One of the volumes Thackeray most fondly cherished—almost as 
fondly as his bedside Montaigne—was a cheap and battered old 
double-column Boswell ; and in his works he had only dealt 
casually with Johnson. Of necessity Johnson is not included 
in the English Humourists ; and he is but historically mentioned 
in the Four Georges. In the Luck of Barry Lyndon, he is shown 
discussing “‘a rhyme for Aristotle” with its unworshipful hero, 
whom Goldsmith has introduced to him at Button’s Coffee- 
house ; while he figures fitfully (and not always sympathetically) 
in the pages of The Virginians, “a big, awkward, pock-marked, 
snuff-coloured man ’”—now lumbering heavily along Fleet Street, 
now gulping endless cups of tea at Mrs. Brown’s Tart-shop in 
Tunbridge Wells, now tendering the unanswerable criticism of 
slumber to George Warrington’s reading of the tragedy of 
Carpezan. But the picture of him by the author of Esmond in 
the Southwark brewer’s Surrey home, where for some “ twenty 
years of a life radically wretched” he was at his best and easiest ; 
and where his “ dictes and gestes’’ were scrupulously chronicled 
by two such clever observers as Hester Thrale and Frances 
Burney—is a loss to literature not easily repaired.* If we are 
rash enough to attempt the venture here, it is assuredly from no 
spirit of emulation, or even of imitation. 


*In 1861 Abraham Hayward published the second edition of his Autobiography, 
Letters and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi (Thrale), one object of which was to 
traverse Lord Macaulay’s version of the Johnson-Piozzi controversy. Thackeray knew 
both Hayward and Macaulay and for this reason, perhaps, never wrote the paper. 
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In the eighteenth century, the dispersed district now called 
Streatham was represented by a straggling village, remarkable 
chiefly for the heathy open spaces* in its vicinity, and for the 
valuable cathartic properties of the water which its medicinal 
spring supplied freely to the hospitals of the metropolis. Streatham 
Place, known familiarly to the “ Brighthelmston Flying Machine ” 
as “* Thrale’s,” and still existent when Thackeray wrote, would 
probably have been roughly described by its inmates as lying 
on the right hand of the high road to Croydon, about six miles from 
Westminster Bridge. To-day, when it has completely dis- 
appeared, its site may be precisely defined as occupied by 
“Streatham Park,” a network of short roads lying to the south 
of Tooting Bec Common. It was a large white, three-storied 
house, with a projecting centre and wings, standing in a well- 
timbered enclosure of about a hundred acres, with the “ cattle, 
poultry, dogs, all running freely about, without annoying 
each other.” Of the interior we know little. But we hear 
incidentally of a music-room where Dr. Burney gave lessons on 
the harpsichord; of a cheerful library adorned with portraits 
by Reynolds, which was sometimes used as the breakfast-room ; 
of an adjoining study into which it opened; of a sunny saloon 
hung with sky-blue, looking on a lawn, and of a dining-room where 
Hogarth’s and other prints were “ pasted on the walls ” [panels ? ] 
Outside, in the spacious grounds, were high-walled kitchen-gardens, 
with pineries and ice-houses ; and round the whole—as at Stowe 
—ran a gravelled walk of nearly two miles in extent. There 
was a lake, or spring-pond, with an island, to which—perhaps 
in imitation of the ‘‘ Duck Island” in St. James’s Park, whereof 
Mr. de St. Evremond was the first Governor—its proprietor and 
contriver had given the name of “ Dick’s Island.” This, we 
learn, was planted with laurels which Johnson watered. We also 
hear of a walk that went by his name ; of a laboratory where he 
conducted hazardous chemical experiments; and of a court on 
the low entrance-gate to which he leaned and swung and read 
Fontenelle’s Memoirs. Last, but not least, there was a “ sweet 
cool summer-house”’ where one could write in comfort or, like 
Miss Burney, study the soothing pages of Irene. In days when 


* Not entirely free from “‘ gentlemen of the pad,” to whose “ habits of depredation ” 
Johnson refers as late as 1783. 
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the environs of London were less charged with that oppressive 
atmosphere which broods round an overgrown city, Streatham 
Place must have been one of the most delightful of rural re- 
tirements—a veritable Sans-Souci, with the added advantage 
of sans-géne. 

Its owner at this date was a wealthy young brewer, Henry 
Thrale, whose town house was in Deadman’s Place (now Park 
Street) in the Borough, next the Old Anchor Brewery.* This 
had come to him through his father, Ralph Thrale, under whom, 
as manager for an uncle, Edmund Halsey (whose daughter 
married Lord Cobham of Stowe), the business had prospered 
prodigiously. Ralph Thrale had become M.P. for Southwark ; 
had married his daughters to persons of condition, and had 
educated his only son at Eton and Oxford. In October 1763, 
being then thirty-five, Henry Thrale married Miss Hester Lynch 
Salusbury, thirteen years his junior, a very clever, if somewhat 
strong-minded young Welshwoman of good family, with a fortune 
of £10,000. Miss Salusbury’s father, an erratic and irascible 
parent, had disapproved the match, which was promoted by her 
mother. In December 1762, however, he died suddenly of 
apoplexy ; and ten months later, she was precipitately married 
to Mr. Thrale by her mother and her uncle, Sir Thomas Salusbury, 
a widower, who was himself in a hurry to marry a widow: 

My uncle went himself with me to church, gave me away, dined with us at 
Streatham Park, returned to Hertfordshire [Offley Place, near Hitchin], wedded the 
widow, and then scarce ever saw or wrote to either of us; leaving me to conciliate 
as I could a husband who was indeed much kinder than I counted on, to a plain girl, 
who had not one attraction in his eyes, and on whom he never had thrown five minutes 
of his time away, in any interview unwitnessed by company, even till after our wedding 
day was done! f 

A bride with brains and a fortune certainly deserved a better 
fate, though the result of this hasty conjunction was not so 
disastrous as might have been expected. Miss Salusbury, how- 
ever “ plain” in her own estimation, was certainly not personally 
unattractive; and she was, moreover, an exceptionally lively, 
witty, and for those days, singularly learned young lady. Besides 
being proficient in French, Spanish, and Italian, she had been 

* The Old Anchor Brewery, if not actually on the site of the Globe Theatre, must 
have been in close proximity to it (Autobiography, &c., ii, 33). 

{ Autobiography, etc., 2nd ed. ii. 22. 
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carefully instructed in Latin, logic and rhetoric by a preceptor 
four times her age, Dr. Arthur Collier,* with whom her relations 
must have somewhat resembled those of Charlotte Bronté and 
M. Heger. “‘ A friendship more tender, or more unpolluted 
by interest or by vanity, never existed ’’—she tells us. “ Love 
had no place at all in the connection, nor had he [Collier] any 
rival but my mother.” Dr. Collier’s influence lasted until she 
married, after which we hear no more of him. With her husband 
her accomplishments went for little; though, being a fox-hunter 
with a pack at Oroydon, he should have appreciated her excellence 
as a horse-woman. Tall, dignified and of good address, but 
taciturn, slow, and undemonstrative, it was Mr. Thrale’s misfortune 
that in addition to a liberal education he had enjoyed a too 
liberal allowance in his youth, which had converted him into a 
phlegmatic man of pleasure, with a fair prospect of becoming as 
he eventually became, a confirmed bon-vivant. 

His wife was at first a mere chattel, kept in seclusion at 
Streatham, or inspected periodically in the Borough by her large, 
handsome sisters-in-law. There she learned that her willingness 
to reside in Southwark had been the determining cause of her 
being selected by her husband as his helpmate, his previous lady- 
loves having declined to inhabit that unfashionable locality on any 
terms whatever. When her first child (afterwards Lady Keith) 
was born, she became of rather more importance. Then ensued 
what proved to be the turning-point in her life. Thrale was not 
averse from company, especially at dinner; and he was quite 
intellectual enough to relish good conversation, and the give-and- 
take of discussion. Among the rather miscellaneous bachelor 
friends who still haunted Deadman’s Place was the actor and 
dramatist, Arthur Murphy, who, since the days of his Gray’s Inn 
Journal, had been well known to Johnson. The Thrales were 
much impressed by Murphy’s accounts of the great man’s social 
gifts, and became desirous to make his acquaintance. This, 
Murphy eventually brought about by causing him to be invited to 
dinner in order to meet Shenstone’s protégé a certain rhyming 
cobbler named James Woodhouse, who was then attracting public 
attention, and concerning whom Johnson was supposed to have 


* He was the son of Arthur Collier the metapbysician, and brother of the Patty 
Collier who accompanied the Fieldings to Lisbon. 
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expressed some curiosity. Accordingly, at four o'clock on a 
Thursday in January 1765, the meeting took place. All Mrs. 
Thrale remembered of the day’s talk was, that Johnson exhorted 
the budding versifier, if he meant to be a good writer, or what 
was more worth, an honest man, to “ give nights and days to the 
study of Addison”’—counsel he afterwards repeated to the 
world at large in the Lives of the Poets. Murphy had prepared his 
host for Johnson’s peculiarities of figure, dress and behaviour, and 
the new associates liked each other so well that on the following 
Thursday (the shoemaker being suppressed) Johnson dined again 
in the Borough; and for every successive Thursday during 
the winter repeated his visits, gradually becoming in Mrs. Thrale’s 
words, “their constant acquaintance, visitor, companion and 
friend.’ Later on, he followed them to Brighton, where, at ‘ the 
west end of the town” and opposite the King’s Head in West 
Street, the Thrales had a little house; and missing them, wrote 
“a letter expressive of anger”? which hasnot survived. To pacify 
him, Murphy was again invoked; and his visits to Southwark 
became more frequent than ever. When, in 1766, he fell ill, and 
was confined to his lodgings in Johnson’s Court, Thrale and his 
wife went to see him; and finding him miserably distressed in 
mind, as well as in body, persuaded him to quit his close habitation 
for Streatham Place. Here, staying some three months, he 
remained until October, during the whole of which time he was 
devotedly nursed by Mrs. Thrale. ‘I undertook the care of his 
health [she says], and had the happiness of contributing to its 
restoration.’”” No wonder that ever after, town-lover as he was, 
he delighted in ‘‘the comforts and conveniences” of this haven 
of peace and plenty; and though he playfully rallied his hostess 
“ for feeding her chickens and starving her understanding”’ in the 
country, fully recognised its value as a happy escape from the 
petty vexations of his Fleet Street domesticity and the “ scolding- 
matches”? of Mrs. Desmoulins and “ Poll” Carmichael. 

From June 1766 then until October 1782, Streatham 
Place was Johnson’s summer residence; and when he did not 
make the journey in his host’s post-chaise, he must have often 
occupied a seat in the coach that started either from the Old 
George Inn in the Borough or the Golden Cross in the Strand. 
With his friends of the Mitre and the Turk’s Head, his frequent 
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migrations from Middlesex to Surrey became a byword. Strahan 
complained to Boswell that the Thrales had absorbed him; and 
Goldsmith echoes the impeachment in the Haunch of Venison 
where he makes his pinchbeck feastmaster speak of Burke and 


the Doctor as guests who 
eternally fail, 


The one with his speeches, the other with Thrale. 


And no wonder! In that delightful white house which was not 
so far from the roadway but that one could see the early bird- 
catchers on Tooting Common, he must have had almost every 
comfort that opulence could extend to an ailing and unusually 
unwieldy man between sixty and seventy. He had, obviously, 
his own attendant, for it is on record that his black servant, 
Francis Barber, married one of Mrs. Thrale’s maids. There was, 
besides, a watchful valet always ready to bustle after and in- 
tercept him at the parlour door when he neglected to change his 
second best wig before he went to dinner; and as he mounted 
bedward, the same vigilant attendant followed him with another. 
His chief apartment was the roomy library, for which he had 
selected many of the books, and in which he received his friend 
and casual visitors, with full licence to entertain them at dinnel 
if he thought fit. It was in the library that the proofs of the 
Lives of the Poets were read aloud at breakfast by Mrs. Thrale 
as they arrived from Nichols the printer; it was in the library 
that he “ spoke Ramblers” to an attentive audience. When he 
“* planned a life of greater diligence” he retired to the summer- 
house, of which Clarkson Stanfield made a picture in Murray’s 
Johnsonvana, and indulged his inclination as long as the fit 
lasted. As for the commissariat, it was unimpeachable—as 
it naturally would be in the house of the “ Amphitryon ou l’on 
dine’’?; and it must have more than satisfied the standard of 
the man who told Burke he had reached that critical age when 
nature “‘ requires the repairs of a table.” His “ crosses,”’ more- 
over, can scarcely have been graver than the “ smoky chimney ” 
of the too-wealthy pietist of whom Wesley writes in his Diary. 
If Mrs. Thrale’s mother, Mrs. Salusbury, who must have been as 
inveterate a newsmonger as Addison’s upholsterer, sometimes 
wearied him by her incessant enquiries as to “‘ What the Swede 
intend, and what the French,’ he could at Jeast (and he ap- 
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parently did) revenge himself by concocting bogus paragraphs 
about fresh partitions of Poland, intended specially for her 
delectation and mystification. She seems to have been the only 
person with whom he got on indifferently at Streatham Place ; 
and it is pleasant and characteristic to think that as she became 
infirm and hopelessly broken in health, he softened and grew 
kind. Thrale he seems to have really respected. He had certainly 
a higher opinion of his host’s character and abilities than has 
survived ; and he mourned his death with genuine sorrow. “I 
am afraid of thinking what I have lost,” he wrote. “ I never had 
such a friend before.”’ At this time he had read the will; and can 
scarcely be accused of that ‘‘ dash of interest to keep his fondness 
warm,” which has been attributed to him.* 

Arthur Murphy, who, as will be remembered, had introduced 
the Thrales to Johnson, subsequently wrote an “‘ Essay on the Life 
and Genius” of the latter which compares favourably with 
his earlier and more perfunctory attempt on behalf of Fielding, 
It was prepared to take the place of the clumsy and discursive 
official account prefixed by Hawkins to the 1787 edition ol 
Johnson’s works. Murphy was manifestly well acquainted with 
both parties; and it might reasonably have been expected that 
he would have enlarged upon the amenities and diversions of 
Streatham Place. But beyond stating that Johnson’s head- 
quarters from 1766 were fixed at Streatham ; that an apartment 
was perpetually reserved for him there; that the library was 
enlarged on his account ; and that parties were constantly invited 
from town to meet him—beyond these generalities Murphy 
attempts no account of the Streatham circle. Boswell, who did not 
make Mrs. Thrale’s acquaintance until later, is far more vivid 
and particular; and he is the first to give any adequate idea of 
Johnson’s position in his new environment, and of the nature of 
his relations with his entertainers. His initial visit was in October 
1769, when he found his illustrious friend in “‘ every circumstance 
that can make society pleasing.” ‘“ Though quite at home,” he 

* He wrote eulogistic epitaphs on Thrale and Mrs. Salusbury in Streatham Church. 
It was while at service there in 1777—says Steevens—that he received his first applica- 
tion from the unfortunate Dr. Dodd. But, apart from his confessed irregularities as 
a churchgoer, he could not have beena very regular attendant at St. Leonard’s, as he 
generally quitted Streatham for the week-end to preside over the Sunday dinner of 
his Fleet Street “‘ menagerie.” 
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was yet “ looked up to with an awe, tempered by affection, and 
seemed to be equally the care of his host and hostess. I rejoiced 
at seeing him so happy.” After a preliminary salvo of sar- 
casms against the Scotch, which the compliant Boswell calls 
“* good-humoured,” but which must have been most embarrassing 
in the presence of a new-made friend, the conversation turned to 
literature : 

Mrs. Thrale disputed with him on the merit of Prior. He attacked him power- 
fully ; said he wrote of love like a man who had never felt it; his love verses were 
college verses ; and he repeated the song “ Alexis shunn’d his fellow swains,” etc., in 
so ludicrous a manner, as to make us all wonder how any one could have been pleased 
with such fantastical stuff. Mrs. Thrale stood to her guns with great courage, in defence 


of amorous ditties, which Johnson despised, till he at last silenced her by saying, ‘“‘ My 
dear Lady, talk no more of this. Nonsense can only be defended by nonsense.” * 


The conversation then shifted to Perdita’s song in the “ pastoral 
drama ’”’ adapted by Garrick from The Winter’s Tale. Mrs. 
Thrale praised (though she slightly misquoted) the line ‘“‘ They 
smile with the simple, and feed with the poor.” Johnson who, 
for the sake of argument, could be as literal as Monsieur Jourdain, 
at once objected against this. It would never do. “ Poor 
David! Smile with the simple; What folly is that? And 
who would feed with the poor that can help it?” No, no, for 
his part let him smile with the wise, and feed with the rich. 
Boswell was busybody enough to repeat this to Garrick, and 
wonders that he was annoyed. He tried to console the ruffled 
Roscius by comparing Johnson to Horace’s pushing ox, with 
the hay on his horns. “‘ Ay,” said Garrick vehemently, “he has 
a whole mow of it.” Mrs. Thrale’s not unnatural comment on 
this is, ““ How odd to go and tell the man!” 

The accounts by Boswell of his visits to Streatham Place are, 
however, scanty and unimportant. In 1778, when he went “ by 
the coach,” he records a desultory conversation in which Johnson 
is made to utter words of wisdom on the topic of truth-telling in 
narration, the oblique motive of which appears to have been to 
enable Boswell to deplore the deviations from exact authenticity 


* Hill's Boswell, 1887, ii. 78. He took the same ground in the Lives of the Poets 
(Hill’s ed. 1905, ii. 202): ‘‘In his [Prior’s] ‘ Amorous Effusions’ he is less happy ; 
for they are not dictated by nature or by passion, and have neither gallantry nor 
tenderness.” But—with every deference to the critic—all Prior’s love-songs are not 
on the model of ‘‘ The Despairing Shepherd.” 
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of his predecessors, Sir John Hawkins and Mrs. Thrale. On 
another occasion he relates the ill-success of his first endeavours to 
secure the assistance of Pope’s executor, Lord Marchmont, for 
Johnson’s life of Pope, then in progress. Johnson, it is evident, 
either resented Boswell’s officious intervention, or shrank from 
incurring an obligation of which the utility might be doubtful. 
However, a year later, when he came expressly from Streatham 
to see Lord Marchmont, he was “exceedingly courteous,” and 
told Boswell (who of course accompanied him) that he would 
rather have given twenty pounds than not have come—an admission 
which, nevertheless, did not prevent him from severely neglecting 
to make use of his henchman’s notes of the interview. Boswell 
seems frequently to have dined in the Borough, if he did not often 
do so at Streatham Place. And in the Borough, as at Streatham, 
it certainly “‘ snewéd of mete and drynke.” The Thrale table 
was, in fact, a tradition. Writing later of a grand feast at “‘ The 
Ship” at Brighton, Miss Burney speaks of it as “‘ nothing to a 
Streatham dinner ;”’ and in these ascetic days, when we are 
assured by the Faculty that only the most moderate of menus 
can possibly “‘ keep us out of Harley Street,” the brewer’s bill 
of fare suggests nothing so much as the heterogeneous banquet 
in Swift's Polite Conversation. Johnson (as Garrick might well 
have retorted!) had excellent reasons for preferring to “ feed with 
the rich.” 

Besides being casual, Boswell’s Streatham memories are 
always coloured by his jealousy of the clever woman whose 
vivacious Anecdotes had anticipated his own more ambitious 
life. Butwith August 1778, Boswell was succeeded by a chronicler 
whose record—at all events at first—was entirely rose-coloured. 
From Fanny Burney’s Diary of her visits to the Thrales in that, 
and the following year, we get a far more intimate picture of the 
life there than can be obtained elsewhere. To the successful 
young author of the just published Zvelina, everything was 
delightful ; and every wind blew her praises in her eyes. Dr. 
Johnson, who, at her father’s house, some seventeen months 
before, had appeared to her in the light of an extraordinarily 
uncouth and unmannerly eccentric * was now—although she 

* Here are some sentences from her first impressions written to her mentor, Mr. 


Crisp, a few days after the event : ‘“‘ He [Doctor Johnson] is, indeed, very ill-favoured ; 
is tall and stout, but stoops terribly ; he is almost bent double. ... He has a strange 
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was still conscious of his “ cruel infirmities ”’—transformed into a 
benevolent and beatific patron. He took a fancy to her at once; 
paid her elaborate compliments, direct and indirect; and was 
unwearied in his commendation of her novel. ‘* Richardson,” 
he declared, ‘‘ would have been really afraid of her; there is 
merit in Hvelina which he could not have borne. No; it would not 
have done! unless, indeed, she would have flattered him pro- 
digiously. Harry Fielding, too, would have been afraid of her ; 
there is nothing so delicately finished in all Harry Fielding’s 
works as in Evelina.” 'To comprehend this hyperbole, one has 
only to recall the equally high-pitched laudation which Fielding 
bestowed on the Avabella of Mrs. Charlotte Lenox. These great 
men, Fielding and Johnson, were not ashamed of commending 
what pleased them; and they rejoiced in the “ noble pleasure 
of praising.” But with all allowances for the over-emphasis of 
partiality, there can be no doubt that the Doctor showed his best 
side to his new friend. Dr. Goldsmith (he said) was his last hero; 
he had had none till his little Burney came. 

Yes: at Streatham Place he was decidedly en belle humeur : 
and although the almost ferocious frankness of his dislikes and the 
equally energetic candour of his goodwill were frequently out of 
all proportion to the occasion, it must have been delightful (when 
you were uninvolved) to listen to his caustic comments on Wilkes 
and Garrick, his anecdotes of Boyse and Savage, his boutades at 
Mrs. Montagu and Sir John Hawkins, his chaff of the colourless 
Mr. Crutchley and the inoffensive Sir Philip Jennings Clerke. 
And if it was vexatious to find your costume dissected by a critic 
who, blind of one eye and scarcely able to distinguish colours with 
the other, had yet an uncanny knack of discovering anything 
wrong, it was surely impossible to resist his grave enjoyment of 
the fantastic vagaries of the anomalous Bet Flint, or his solemn 
speculations on the desirability of making the unprecedented 
method of frequently twirling his fingers, and twisting his hands. His body is in 
constant agitation, see-sawing up and down; his feet are never a moment quiet ; and, 
in short, his whole person is in perpetual motion. His dress, too, considering the times, 
and that he had meant to put on his best becomes, being engaged to dine in a large 


company, was as much out of the common road as his figure; he had a large wig, 


snuff-coloured coat, and gold buttons, but no ruffles to his shirt. . . .” (Early Diary, 


1907, ii, p. 153.) The passages indicated as omitted appear to have been subsequently 
saftened or modified, for which reason they are not reproduced here. 
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addition of a roasting-jack to the batterie de cuisine at Bolt Court. 
That he must have been at times distressingly mute and uncom- 
municative (“‘ the ghost that never speaks until it is spoken to,” 
and sometimes not even then!) is undeniable ; it is clear also that, 
particularly when he was ill, he was often inexcusably rude 
and over-bearing. But you never could tell when the latent 
spring of tenderness would be unsealed; and his sudden kind- 
nesses had all the restorative consolation of a burst of sunlight 
in bad weather. ‘‘ I am always sorry when < make bitter speeches 
(he told Mrs. Thrale], and I never do it but when I am insufferably 
vexed.” And then he would assure her that she had borne his 
scolding like an angel; or that she never talked nonsense ; or that 
she had as much sense and more wit than any woman he knew— 
things which made her (quoting Miss Burney) wish “ to go under 
the table.” As regards Miss Burney, he said to her face: “I 
admire her for her observation, for her good sense, for her humour, 
for her discernment, for her manner of expressing them, and for all 
her writing talents.” After that, talk of “approbation from Sir 
Hubert Stanley! ”’ 

Many visitors who deserve more notice than those who have 
been already mentioned, came and went at Streatham Place 
during the Johnson-Thrale period. But it is not always bishops 
such as their Graces of London and Peterborough, or aristocrats 
such as Col. Holroyd and Lord Mulgrave, or great ladies such as 
Mrs. Crewe and Mrs. Boscawen—who fall easiest under the pen 
of the describer. One of Fanny Burney’s most finished portraits 
is that of the prude-coquette, Miss Sophy Streatfield of Tun- 
bridge Wells, whose gift of shedding tears at will lent so much 
fascination to the lackadaisical beauty which subjugated her 
host ; another is that of Mr. Seward, the author of Biographiana, 
and as blasé as Sir Charles Coldstream in Used Up. But the lions 
of the Streatham circle were fortunately perpetuated by the brush 
of Reynolds, thirteen of whose works decorated the library. 
From the Burney Diary, we can almost recover their exact 
positions. Mrs. Thrale, and “‘ Queenie” (the eldest daughter) 
at full length, hung over the fireplace. This was the largest 
picture. Mr. Thrale himself 


—from intruders defending his door, 
While he wishes his house would with people run o’er, 
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surmounted the entrance to his “ study,” an apartment which, 
in regard to its equipment, one always fancies must have resembled 
that of Major Ponto in the Book of Snobs. This is, however, a 
possible injustice, for he had done decently at Oxford. The 
remaining portraits, three-quarters like Mr. Thrale’s, were ranged 
above the book-cases. They comprised Thrale’s early friends, 
Lord Sandys and Lyttelton’s brother, Lord Westcote, Johnson, 
Burke, Goldsmith, Murphy, Garrick, Baretti, Sir Robert Chambers 
and Reynolds himself. Dr. Burney, one of the last executed, ends 
the list. Mrs. Thrale,as might be expected, did not like her own 
portrait. There was “really no resemblance,” she said, “ and 
the character is less like my father’s daughter than Pharaoh’s.” 
The same view appears in the rhymed description she wrote of it : 

In these features, so placid, so cool, so serene, 

What trace of the wit or the Welshwoman’s seen ? 

What trace of the tender, the rough, the refin’d, 

The soul in which such contrarieties join’d ? 

Where, tho’ merriment loves over method to rule, 

Religion resides, and the virtues keep school ; 


Till when tir’d we condemn her dogmatical air, 
Like a rocket she rises, and leaves us to stare. 


She wrote similar verses for all the gallery—of very varying 
merit and admittedly dashed with satire. To her firm ally, 
Murphy, she is too kind ; to Goldsmith and Burke unsympathetic. 
She was not hard enough on the cross-grained and vindictive 
Baretti. Of the conversation of Reynolds, she writes : 


Nothing in it o’erflows, nothing ever is wanting, 

It nor chills like his kindness, nor glows like his painting. 
When Johnson by strength overpowers the mind, 

When Montagu dazzles, and Burke strikes us blind, 

To Reynolds well pleas’d for relief we must run, 

Rejoice in his shadow, and shrink from the sun. 


Garrick is conventionally treated. Last comes Johnson : 


Gigantic in knowledge, in virtue, in strength, 

With Johnson our company closes at length : 

So the Greeks from the cavern of Polypheme past, 

When, wisest and greatest, Ulysses came last. 

To his comrades contemptuous, we see him look down, 

On their wit and their worth with a general frown : 

While from Science’ proud tree the rich fruit he receives, 

Who could shake the whole trunk, while they turned a few leaves. 
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Th’ inflammable temper, the positive tongue, 

Too conscious of right for endurance of wrong, 

We suffer from Johnson, contented to find 

That some notice we gain from so noble a mind ; 

And pardon our hurts, since so many have found 

The balm of instruction pour’d into the wound... . 

In April 1781 Thrale, who had for some time been in failing 

health, and whose tastes as a gourmand had grown morbid, died 
suddenly of apoplexy, brought on by over-eating.f His death, 
with its consequent reduction of his widow’s income, materially 
altered the state of affairs at Streatham. Mrs. Thrale speedily 
found that the expenses were “ruining her,’ and that it was im- 
possible to go on in the old lavish way on two thousand a year. 
The situation naturally became strained on both sides. Johnson 
himself was ill and nearing his end; and with his entire con- 
currence the house was let to the Prime Minister, Lord Shelburne, 
for three years. Johnson’s leave-taking of the spot so long 
familiar to him was sad enough. On Sunday, the 6th October, 
1782, he attended service at St. Leonard’s for the last time. Templo 
valedixt cum osculo, he writes. And then he characteristically and 
methodically sets down in detail and in Latin the items of his last 
dinner: ‘Roast leg of lamb wit ‘spinach chopped fine, the 
stuffing of flour with raisins, a sirloin of beef, and a turkey poult ; 
and after the first course figs, grapes not very ripe owing to the bad 


oa 


* Autobiography, etc., 1861, 2nd ed. ii, 179. The last six lines, in which Johnson 
is not very fortunately compared to “ rectified spirit, sublime alcohol,” are omitted. 
The ‘Streatham Gallery” was sold in 1816, with the house—the largest sum 
realised, £378, being for Johnson’s portrait. Watson Taylor bought this, and it after- 
wards formed part of the Peel Collection. Mrs. Thrale and “‘ Queenie” went eventually 
for 78 guineas to Mr. 8. Boddington, a “rich merchant,” at whose sale in 1866 they 
passed to Louisa, Lady Ashburton, by whom the picture was exhibited in 1888 at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, No. 163. The rouge with which, according to Mangin’s Piozziana, 
Mrs. Thrale sought to dissemble the ravages caused by a too early use of cosmetics, 
was as faithfully reproduced by Reynolds as by 8S. P. Roche in her Bath miniature 
thirty-six years later; and byits unavoidable contrast with the youthful freshness of 
her daughter, then about seventeen, may unconsciously have added to her distaste 
for the picture. The portraits of Garrick and Burney were bought in 1816 by 
Dr. Charles Burney, of Greenwich, and in 1905 were in the possession of the late 
Archdeacon Burney, of Surbiton. (Diary, etc., of Mme. d’Arblay, 1905, vi, p. 297.) 

yj Lest this should seem too severe, let the unwilling witness, Johnson, speak. Two 
days before Thrale’s death he felt constrained to say to him at dinner: “Sir, after 
the denunciation of your physicians this morning, such eating is little better than suicide.” 
(Lulobiography, ete., 1861, 2nd ed., i, 132.) 
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season, with peaches—hard ones. I took my place in no joyful 
mood, and dined moderately that I might not at the least fall into 
the sin of intemperance.” On the following day, having early 
‘* packed up his bundles,” he made his “ parting use of the library,” 
“ Tread St. Paul’s farewell in the Acts, and then read fortuitously 
in the Gospels.” * 

 Streathamiam quando revisam ? ”’ had been the closing words 
of his Sunday entry. He was never to see it again when he set out 
on the morrow to join Mrs. Thrale at Brighton. He was then ill, 
for he notes that he had to rest “four times in walking between 
the inn and the lodging.” And he was eventually to have a greater 
grief in the later loss of that friendly and enlivening intercourse 
which had meant so much to his easily dejected and gloomy 
nature. Already, in 1780, Mrs. Thrale, during her husband’s life- 
time, and on Fanny Burney’s introduction, had made the ac- 
quaintance of Gabriel Piozzi, an Italian musician, “ with gentle, 
pleasing, unaffected manners,’ and of unblemished character. 
As time went on they became mutually attached. Before 1782 
matters had gone so far that she had determined to marry him. 
Her daughters—to whom their father had left £20,000 each— 
were opposed to the match, as indeed were many of her friends; 
and after a struggle, in January 1783, she bade him farewell. 
But it was beyond her powers; her health began to suffer; 
and Piozzi was recalled from Milan. Finally, on the 23rd July, 
1784, with the tacit consent of her children, she married him 
according to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, to which 
he belonged. A second marriage took place on the 25th at St. 
James's, Bath. Johnson, as might be expected, regarded the 
whole affair as ‘“‘ignominious.’ He expostulated in terms 
which she describes as “‘ unmerited severity,’ and she defended 
herself and her future husband with much dignity and spirit. 
Johnson’s rejoinder, in a more temperate tone, contained the 
familiar recognition of “that kindness which soothed twenty 
years of a life radically wretched.” To this she returned “a 
very kind and affectionate farewell.’ When she left for Italy 
she was in truth too happy to care much for opinion public or 
private. Her first marriage had been de convenance ; her second 
was of affection, and she never repented it. Piozzi managed 

* Birkbeck Hill’s Johnsonian Miscellanies, 1897, i, 109. 
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her affairs with admirable skill and economy, and she nursed 
him in his last days with the utmost devotion. After his death, 
in March 1809, she wore mourning for the rest of her life. 

As the title imports, this paper has been more occupied with 
Mrs. Thrale’s house than with Mrs. Thrale. Those who desire 
further information respecting this gifted and remarkable woman 
will have to seek it in the oft-quoted volumes of Abraham Hayward 
and in the additional material contained in Mr. A. M. Broadley’s 
interesting Doctor Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, which has the 
advantage of a learned “‘ Essay Introductory’ by Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe. In regard to Streatham Place, however, it is needful to 
add that, on returning to England, the Piozzis inhabited it from 
1790 to 1795. They endeavoured at the outset to reconstruct the 
old hospitable life; but, in spite of coloured lampsand covers for 
seventy people, the attempt did not succeed. Tlie conditions 
were changed, and the cost beyond their means. They moved to 
a villa “in the Italian style,” which Piozzi built on his wife’s 
property near Denbigh. When he died, Streatham Place, which 
by this date had become Streatham Park, seems to have been 
a white elephant to his widow. In November 1814, when 
her tenant was Count Lieven, she speaks of having new-fronted 
the house, and new-fenced the hundred acres at a cost of £6500. 
In 1816, as already related, she sold it, books, pictures and all. 
Its last owner was a Mr. Phillips, by whom, in 1863, it was pulled 
down. There is a Thrale Road still on the old site; and, in 
1832, Thrale Almshouses were erected by Lady Keith and her 
sisters. 

AusTIN Dosson. 
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WELT POLITIK: GERMANY AND 
GREAT BRITAIN* 


In examining the relations of Germany to Great Britain it 
is impossible to avoid being somewhat discursive and redundant. 
We have to consider the various aspects of Germany’s relations 
to the countries surrounding her and the dominating conditions 
of her European policy as a whole, the immediate bearing of 
the Triple Alliance on the question, the ever-increasing naval 
power of Germany and the pressure exercised on naval policy 
by the German Navy League, the question of oversea operations, 
the commercial and fiscal relations of the two Empires, the 
personality of that fascinating and commanding figure, the 
German Emperor, and the influence of the Social Democratic 
Party. On all these various matters much has been said and 
written from different and differing points of view, and if I make 
use of what has already been published I only do so in order to 
focus attention on that aspect which immediately concerns us, 
namely, the place of Great Britain in the “ Welt Politik’’ of 
Germany. 

In last month’s National Review we together made, as it were, 
the periplus of Europe, and I endeavoured to describe the forces 
which, while they weaken the Triple Alliance, nevertheless give 
more and more an aggressive attitude to German policy. I shall 
now have to show how those same forces tend towards a clash of 
interests and a political collision with ourselves, a result due to 
Germany’s ambition to attain what she regards as that position 
in the world commensurate with her population, power, com- 
merce, and natural aspirations. 

Finally I shall endeavour to demonstrate that the conclusion 


* The first part of this study appeared in the September National Review under the 
title « Welt Politik.’’ 
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for us must be either strenuous preparation for defence, supple- 
mented by a drastic change in our fiscal system, or an all-round 
settlement of differences and interests by mutual compromises 
and concessions—which many readers of this Review may 
regard as illusory. 

Since the Franco-German War the Continental foreign policy 
of Germany has generally been dominated and shaped by two 
overmastering ideas—a Pan-German aspiration to absorb all 
German peoples, and a haunting fear of Russia—which the Govern- 
ment have exploited. As regards the former, the first and principal 
objective of the Pan-Germans, according to Professor Treitschke, 
is the absorption of the whole Rhine Valley down to the sea. 

Germany, whom Nature has treated in a stepmotherly manner, will be happy when 
she has received her due and possesses the Rhine in its entirety. . . . It is an indis- 


pensable task for German policy to regain the mouths of that river. A purely 


political union with Holland is unnecessary, but an economic union is indis- 
pensable. 


It is argued by German writers that the attainment of this object 
can only be secured by force and that Germany can only acquire 
such a predominant position in Europe by first crushing England 
and wresting from her the rule of the sea. To the advocates 
of peaceful international arbitration they reply that “the insti- 
tution of Courts of Arbitration is incompatible with the very 
nature of the State. Only in questions of minor importance 
would it be possible to obey the rulings of such a Court. In 
vital questions arms only can give the final decision.” 

The struggle for existence must mean war, at least economic 
war. Indeed, Bismarck’s protective tariff of 1879 was the 
beginning of an economic war against England, one that “ has 
already succeeded in crippling our industries and in transferring 
industrial prosperity from Great Britain to Germany.” That 
economic war still continues. Even now 


Germany is assiduously working for a Central European Customs Union in which she 
means to be the most favoured and sole purveyor of manufactured articles. Thus 
Germany is striving to recreate in time of peace Napoleon’s Continental system against 
England. Through German action our markets on the Continent have already been 


spoiled, and before long they may be completely closed against our manufactures 
unless we meet force by force. 


German hostility to Britain is, perhaps, mitigated by her 
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fear of Russia. She cannot afford to be hostile to both at the 
same time, as well as to France. Her policy therefore is to sow 
dissension between England and Russia. 

All attempts on the part of Russia and Great Britain to settle their differences and to 
arrive at an understanding are viewed with the most serious alarm by Germany. For 
this reason the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian understanding is considered to be one 
of the greatest calamities by Germany, and it is hoped that it will not last. 

Thus we see that even as regards such essentially European 
concerns as German policy in connection with Holland and 
Russia she is brought face to face with the world-wide power 
and interests of England, and that the arbitrament of war 
appears to be the only solution of the problem. Then when 
we go further afield into the colonial and fiscal aspects of the 
subject the same conclusion is apt to assert itself. Take the 
questions of over-population and emigration. German popu- 
lation increases by nearly a million a year. This hitherto 
has been met by the wonderful industrial activity in modern 
Germany; but in a few years the supply of population will 
exceed the demand, and then the tide of German emigration 
will inevitably again flow out. 

The necessity of providing against this contingency is fully 
recognised by all classes. The existing German colonies do 
not offer any real outlet for white men; hence Germany’s 
ambition to acquire colonies in climates where white men 
can thrive and multiply. Such favoured regions have all been 
absorbed long ago. Germany has entered the field too late to 
establish peaceful possession of suitable vacant territories. Ex- 
pansion in this direction can only be obtained by conquest, and 
as England and America practically hold or control all such 
countries, except Morocco, North China, and Asia Minor, an 
anti-British and anti-American movement has for years been 
encouraged by both Government and Press in Germany. 

One might quote quite a number of apposite extracts on this 
theme, but I will repeat only a few: 


We consider a great war with England in the twentieth century as quite inevitable. 
The experience of all time shows that colonial empires are more fragile and less enduring 
than continental empires. We do not require a fleet against France or Russia—only 
against England. 


German colonial ambitions can only be satisfied after Germany has secured supremacy 
on the ecean. 
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These ideas have inspired some of the Keiser’s most famous 
aphorisms : 
That trident must be in our fist! 
Our future lies upon the water ! 
We are in bitter need of a German navy"! 
I protect the merchant. His enemy is my enemy ! 


Even so considered and formal a document as the preamble 
to the German Navy Bill of 1900 says : 


Germany must havea Fleet of such strength that a war against the mightiest Power 
would involve risks threatening the supremacy of that Power. 


Then again, what says Professor Delbriick ? 


England insists upon being the only great commercial and colonial Power in the 
world, and is only willing to allow other nations the favour of owning small fragments 
as enclaves wedged in helplessly between her possessions. This it is which we neither 
can, nor intend to tolerate. 


There can now be no doubt that previous to the Boer War 
Germany looked to South Africa as a possible field for colonisa- 
tion and political supremacy. German literature and German 
journalism of that period were unanimous on that point. 
Moreover, it is clear that German aspirations in South Africa 
were not confined to the ruling and official classes. In 1899 an 
influential German Labour periodical enunciated the dictum : 

That Germany be armed to the teeth, possessing a strong fleet, is of the utmost import- 
ance to the working man. What damages our exports damages them also, and working 


men have the most pressing interest in securing prosperity for our export trade, be it 
even by force of arms. 


Thus we see Emperor and Government, Press and Professors, 
all preaching the same doctrine—the need of colonies, the creation 
of a strong navy, the overthrow of British maritime supremacy— 
with the result that it would seem to be the opinion of the whole 
nation that a resort to arms is in the end inevitable, nor 
does any sensible German consider war an impossibility or an 
absurdity, for educated Germans are, as a rule, practical men 
who regard facts from a logical point of view, not sentimental 
doctrinaires with theories to propound. 

One of the most authoritative German military writers is 
Field-Marshal Baron Von der Goltz. Let us note in abbreviated 
form what he has to say on the subject : 
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We must contradict the opinion that a war between Germany and Great Britain 
is impossible. Great Britain is forced to distribute her fleets over many seas in peace 
as well asin war. . . . In that necessary distribution of her strength lies Great Britain’s 
weakness. Germany is in a better position. Her navy is concentrated . . . besides, 
numbers decide as little on the sea as they do on land; numerical inferiority can be 
compensated for by greater efficiency. . . . As places are not wanting where England’s 
defences are weak, it would be a mistake to consider a landing in England as a chimera. 
The distance is short enough if an admiral of daring succeeds in securing supremacy on 
the sea for a short time. . . . Germany has arrived at one of the most critical moments 
in her history, and her fleet is too weak to fulfil the task for which it is intended. We 
must arm ourselves in time with all our might and prepare ourselves for what is to come 
without losing a day. 

The views that Von der Goltz expressed a dozen years ago 
are to-day the views of all Germany. Indeed, most Germans 
are fully persuaded that they can only hope to acquire suitable 
colonies if their fleet is strong enough to cope with that of Great 
Britain. 

The proof that these opinions are really those of the German 
people lies in the phenomenal success of the German Navy League, 
which is a huge semi-official organisation whose power and 
influence are probably greater than that wielded by any political 
party in Germany. The League was founded in 1898 with a 
view to influencing the electorate and so exercising an irresistible 
pressure on the Reichstag. There are more than 4000 local 
branches of the Navy League. It has also about a hundred 
branches abroad, some of which, notably that at Cape Town, 
have been valuable contributors to the Central Fund. It is 
somewhat curious that Cape Town should once have taken 
such an interest in the German naval propaganda! 

According to Die Flotte, the organ of the German Navy League, 
there are now more than a million members of the League, while 
Die Flotte has a larger circulation than all other German monthly 
periodicals combined. It amounts to 370,000 copies, which is more 
than double the aggregate circulation of such leading journals as the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, the K élnische Zeitung, the Vossische Zeitung, 
and the Berliner Tagblatt. ‘The popularity and wide-spreading 
influence of Die Flotte and the Navy League are true measures 
of the views and aspirations of the German people. From a 
contemplation of German naval aspirations, our thoughts are 
naturally directed to the defence of our own shores. The feasi- 
bility of invading us rests on the hypothesis that “a superior 
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British fleet capable of defending us from invasion may at the 
critical moment have been lured away or be seriously occupied 
in another quarter of the globe, for Britain cannot permanently 
tether her fleet to her front door and convert her ships into 
floating coast fortifications.” 

The essence of maritime warfare is mobility ; therefore the 
fleet must be free to move, and we must entrust the defence of 
our coasts to the land forces. A too great reliance on the fleet 
might be fatal, for 


Germany may even be able to challenge our fleet on the high seas. She has already 
immobilised our entire naval resources and confined our naval power to the seas in the 
immediate vicinity of our coast, the more so as we have neglected our coast defences 
and home army. Thus Germany is making it impossible for us to assert our rights 
in any quarter of the globe without Germany’s permission. 


In fact, Germany has already chained the once ubiquitous 
British fleet to British waters! Assuming that it is so, and 
that the superior British fleet cannot therefore be-lured away, 
are Oversea operations possible for Germany? Hear what the 
Germans themselves say. As the British Army is weak, 


an opponent who is considerably weaker on the sea and who concentrates his forces and 
keeps them in a state of readiness can expect a temporary success. Therefore in case 
of a war Germany should endeavour to throw part of her army on the English coast and 
thus shift the decision from the sea on to the enemy’s country. . . . If a landing has 
taken place, even a victorious naval battle is useless to the defender unless he disposes 
of armies sufficiently strong to meet the invader with success. 

It is absolutely necessary that the strength of our German navy should be developed 
so far that the security of the troops, during a possible crossing is certain and that it is 
able to defeat, or at least to detain, any hostile fleet which the opponent may collect at 
the moment when the landing operation is contemplated. 


These doctrines are in accordance with the experience of the 
Romans in the Punic Wars, and the Germans do not ask for 
permanent command of the sea ; they are content with Napoleon’s 
conditions—favourable weather and twenty-four hours of day- 
light. 


The transport from our North Sea harbours should be effected in little more than 
thirty hours. The English coast offers extensive stretches suitable for landing. The 
country contains such great resources that the army of invasion could permanently live 
on those resources. . . . The invading force must live on the country, and it must 
economise to the greatest extent its forces. It cannot afford bloody victories ; therefore, 
if possible, attacks on fortifications must be avoided. The chief thing is the celerity of the 
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operations. . . . Quick and energetic operations with closely concentrated forces on the 


line of least resistance are absolutely necessary for the success of landing operations. 

The above extracts are from the pages of Operationen iiber 
See by Von Edelsheim, of the German General Staff, and as his 
treatise may be considered fairly authoritative, I should like to 
quote what he says on the subject of simultaneous landings, a 
subject which has recently attracted the hopeful attention of some 
of our parliamentary strategists who, out of consideration for the 
somewhat nebulous condition of the Territorial Army, now rely 
on the capacity of that force to repel minor raids rather than 
demand of it the duty of crushing an invasion of not less than 
70,000 men, which till quite recently was regarded as its 
raison @étre. 

If the opponent disposes of considerable forces a simultaneous landing at several 
spots seems questionable. . . . If several places of debarkation are chosen the protec- 
tion of these places towards the sea requires many ships of war, the scouting towards the 
land is made more difficult,and the enemy will easier be able to attack in superior numbers 
the separate units of the landing troops. Lastly, the unity of the command at the 
beginning of the operations will meet with great difficulties. Therefore it is recommended 
to select only one spot for debarkation. 

The military logic of this reasoning is incontestable and com- 
pletely knocks the bottom out of the fashionable theory of the 
simultaneous raid. What we have to prepare for and to render 
hopeless is a landing in force at some point within a few days’ 
march of the metropolis. A modern enemy armed with modern 
weapons cannot afford to play the part of Hannibal and amuse 
himself pottering round England devastating its turnip fields and 
burning its cities. He will endeavour rather to follow the example 
of Scipio in the second Punic War, and an invasion, if it ever 
comes, will be a dramatic episode, short, sharp, and decisive with 
whichever side victory may lie. Anyhow, the six months’ grace 
demanded for the Territorial Force will not be vouchsafed to us. 
There is indirectly another factor involved by an invasion, 
namely, the food-supply of England. There are seasons when 
the stock of wheat stored in Great Britain barely suffices for 
a month’s consumption, so that even a short interruption of 
the grain traffic would most certainly cause a famine, with all 
the disastrous consequences a famine would entail. ‘“ Hence 
naval supremacy is now more important to Great Britain than 
it has been at any time of her history.” 
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I have dwelt at some length on the naval and invasion aspects 
of the case because we have in England a large and influential 
school who contend that a supremely powerful navy is all that 
we require, and that no invasion is possible so long as we maintain 
such naval supremacy ; but when we come to consider what that 
means, we seem quite unable to decide whether it is ‘‘ two keels to 
one”’ or ‘a 60 per cent. margin,” so that we are pinning our faith 
on a superiority the measure even of which we cannot determine. 

At all events I hope that I have succeeded in showing : 

(1) That Germans consider the destruction of British maritime 
supremacy as essential to the realisation of their ambitions, 
and that its destruction can be brought about by a successful 
invasion, just as the annihilation of Carthaginian mari- 
time supremacy was secured by Scipio’s invasion of Utica 
and his great land victory at Zama. 

That in German opinion an invasion is not impracticable 
even if England is, generally speaking, superior at sea. 

(3) That to ensure success local and temporary naval supe- 

riority is all that is required. 

(4) That invasion will take the shape not of a number of 
detached minor raids, but of one strong concentrated 
effort. 

If the above deductions are correct, the corollary that we 
require adequate and efficient land forces to meet an invasion 
irrespective of naval superiority seems unanswerable. 

Let us now turn to what may be briefly described as the fiscal 
side of the question, for it is perhaps in that direction that we 
may scent the greatest danger to peace, while at the same time 
we have the paradox that it is precisely in our fiscal arrangements 
that we may find our surest weapon of defence. No one will 
deny that the phenomenal commercial and industrial progress 
of Germany dates from 1879—the year in which she adopted 
“ Protection ” as a cardinal element of her policy. A few figures 
will, I think, carry conviction on this point. 

“In 1880 Great Britain produced 150 per cent. more coal 
and 160 per cent. more iron ore than Germany. In 1909 Great 
Britain produced 60 per cent. less iron ore than Germany, whilst 
her superiority in the production of coal had sunk to 20 per cent.” 
In value Germany’s mining production increased from under 
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19 million pounds to over 97 millions. More striking still 
are the figures of steel production. In 1880 Germany produced 
only 624,000 tons, while in 1908 the output had increased to 
eleven million tons or sixteenfold, whereas in the same period 
Great Britain only quadrupled her production. 

In 1880 Great Britain consumed 74 million tons of coal more than Germany. In 
1909 she consumed 8 million tons less. In 1880 Great Britain produced 5 million tons 
of pig iron more than Germany. In 1909 she produced 3 million tons less. . . . Since 
the introduction of Protection Germany’s coal consumption has quadrupled, and her 
iron consumption has quintupled, while her engine-power has grown no less than seven- 
fold. . . . During the same period, whilst her mining and manufacturing industries 
have increased about sevenfold, there has been no decay in agriculture. On the con- 
trary, her soil produces now twice the quantity of corn, oats, and potatoes, and five 
times the quantity of sugar it produced before the introduction of Protection. 

In 1907 Germany, compared with Great Britain, had nearly 
double the amount of cattle, and more than five times the number 
of pigs. The potato crop was eight times as large as that of 
Great Britain! ‘During the period 1880-1910 Germany’s manu- 
factured exports have increased by no less than 200 per cent., 
those of Great Britain only 70 per cent.” 

It seems needless to give further quotations and statistics, 
for whether we regard the question from the point of view of 
employment, or wages, or cost of living, or savings, or national 
investments, the rapidly increasing prosperity of Germany is incon- 
testable. For him that hath eyes to see or ears to hear it is obvious. 
Every recent visitor to Germany who also saw it thirty odd years 
ago must be amazed at the astonishing progress made in the 
interval, and that progress is in no way slackening. It is ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds. The ever-increasing magnitude 
and activities of the transport service, whether by rail, or sea, or 
canal, show beyond the possibility of doubt that “‘ Protection ” 
has not been detrimental to German prosperity. But this 
prosperity is in a great measure dependent on the policy of Great 
Britain, for it is the open door of British markets throughout the 
world that has ensured the success of Germany’s commercial 
policy. Without those markets, without the generous premium 
afforded by British Free Trade, German trade, German prosperity, 
German industry would all languish, and Germany would no 
longer be able to meet that lavish expenditure on fleets and 
armies which now enables her to set the pace in armaments to 
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Europe, and constitutes a standing menace to the peace of the 
world. The reversal of England’s Free Trade policy would be 
the death-blow to German ambitions and would relegate Germany 
toasecondary place in the world of commerce. ‘‘ Every German 
economist knows that, given equal conditions, Germany could 
not industrially compete with Great Britain.” This is due not 
to any inherent superiority of the Briton, either as a trader or an 
artisan, but 

owing to the inferiority of Germany's natural resources, and especially to her lack of 
harbours and to the vast distances which separate her industrial centres from the 
sea. . . . The introduction of Protection in England and of preferential tariffs through- 
out the Empire may bring about the economic and political decline of Germany, and it 
seems not impossible that Germany is building her fleet with such feverish haste in order 
to oppose a Pan-Britannic Zollverein. 


Thus we see that even from a fiscal point of view Germany is 
dependent on the goodwill and favourable policy of England, 
and that just as it is England who blocks the colonial. expansion 
of Germany, so it is England above all who has it in her power 
to shatter her commercial expansion. As the abandonment 
of Free Trade by England is so great a danger for Germany, and 
as the federation of the British Empire means the abandonment 
of Cobdenite principles, is it surprising that Germany dreads 
such federation and that she exerts all means to prevent it? 

The unification of the British Empire would destroy Germany’s colonial ambitions. 
As she fears such unification she tries to prevent it. That policy has found its strongest 
expression in her attempts to prevent the Dominions, and especially Canada, giving a 
fiscal preference to the Motherland. 


The correspondence of 1897-1903 between the two Foreign 
Offices shows clearly that “‘ it was Germany’s intention to prevent 
the federation of the British Empire on the basis of preferential 
trade throughout the Empire,” and if the reader has any doubt 
of the truth of this assertion, I can only refer him to chap. vii 
of Mr. Ellis Barker’s Modern Germany, wherein is given a précis 
of the diplomatic duel between the two countries over the 
question of Canadian commercial policy. 

{ have said that it is just this fiscal question which, perhaps, 
presents the greatest danger to peace. The nervous apprehension 
and the audacious, almost impertinent, interference with our 
domestic affaws which the Canadian incident discloses fully 
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confirm the correctness of that assertion. But if our natural 
desire to foster trade, to develop our industries and to rivet the 
Empire together in commercial bonds is to be regarded by Germany 
as a provocative policy, how much more must it seem inimical 
to German ambitions when the subject is examined from the 
point_of view of its effect during a state of war? German trade 
and,German industry depend more and more every year on over- 
sea commerce, and as in war our present naval supremacy and 
our strategical position enable us to annihilate that oversea 
trade, more especially if the Dutch and Belgian ports are included 
in our scheme of blockade for German goods, it follows that pro- 
longed operations must exhaust the financial resources of the 
German Empire, and render the continuance of the struggle 
as ruinous in its effects as was the old Napoleonic War. With 
this sword of Damocles ever hanging over Germany’s head, is it 
not natural that Germany should incline towards a bellicose policy 
which, if successful, would relieve her from the ever-present night- 
mare of British maritime supremacy? No wonder that nearly 
every German becomes a member of the Navy League! No wonder 
that she wants “a fleet of such strength that a war against the 
mightiest Power would involve risks to the supremacy of that 
Power”! Unless she can come to some satisfactory arrangement 
with England, she must continue her shipbuilding policy, if not 
with the idea of invasion, at least with the hope of being able to 
neutralise our naval superiority. 

I now come to what is perhaps the most compelling as well as the 
most natural motive for German hostility to England. Germany 
wants her place in the sun; she wants elbow-room for her ever- 
expanding population. 

Every vigorous State pursues two aims: to enlarge its dominions and to preserve its 
independence. Every healthy nation, like every healthy tree, endeavours to grow. 

As already shown in the course of this article, if Germany must 
enlarge her borders she can only do so at the expense of other 
nations ; but in whatever direction she casts her eyes she finds 
herself blocked by the power or the policy of Great Britain, 
who is thus, quite unintentionally, pushed into the position of being 
her principal antagonist, while she is also the one most capable 
of satisfying German longings for territorial expansion. 

A much advertised author, who is, I believe, the manager of 
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the Paris Daily Mail, has dwelt on the sheer impossibility of a 
State profiting by annexations from another State, but I observe 
that in trying to prove his case he generally restricts himself to 
citing the effect of annexing self-governing colonies like South Africa 
and Canada, and in so doing he has discreetly evaded all direct 
reference to possessions such as Burma, or Ceylon, or Nigeria, or 
the Malay States. It is true that in another part of this much 
boomed brochure he somewhat qualifies his contention by admit- 
ting that when a State occupies territory, not for conquest, “ but 
for police purposes,’ that State does profit thereby, and he quotes 
India and Algeria as cases in point ; but even then he proceeds to 
argue that the profit is moral rather than real and that other- 
wise Germany is benefiting as much as England is by her con- 
quests without having the trouble and expense of administering 
them. One cannot presume to suppose that an author so 
didactic in his opinions and assertions can be oblivious of the 
fact that the equal trade opportunities of Germany in India 
and other British possessions depend almost entirely on our 
altruistic Free Trade policy, whereas in the French colonies, 
where Protection is exercised, his contention is absolutely opposed 
to the ruthless evidence of statistics. Moreover, apart from the 
direct evidence of national advantage adduced by trade returns, 
it can be incontestably shown that India and other British 
possessions not only give profitable employment to a vast number 
of British subjects as such, but that England derives through 
them an immense annual income in pay, pensions, dividends, and 
other profits. No one nowadays supposes that, even if Great 
Britain were absolutely crushed, her enemies would be so rash 
or so foolish as to attempt to annex self-governing colonies like 
Canada or Australia; but if Great Britain does acquire solid 
advantages from her possession of countries such as Burma, 
Ceylon, and Malaysia, or from the command of strategic points 
like Gibraltar, the Suez Canal, or Hong Kong, it is inconceivable 
why Germany or Japan should not derive like advantages if 
either were in possession. India is perhaps a case apart, as the 
difficulties attending the administration of so complex, so popu- 
lous, so restless, and so progressive an Empire are bewildering, 
and probably no nation would now care to face them with all their 
anxieties ‘and uncertainties; but there are many other British 
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possessions throughout the globe which, either directly or in. 
directly, immediately or potentially, suggest an immense field of 
profit and employment for the growing population of Germany, 
while at the same time they would be easily controlled and would 
considerably enhance the prestige of Germany as a world-Power. 
Apart from professional illusionists and peace-mongers, the 
ordinary British Philistine will, I think, agree with me that a 
consideration of the question from the ‘‘colonies”’ point of view 
is a very real and serious matter, however distasteful its dis- 
cussion may be both to pugnacious Germans and degenerate 
Britons. It is just one of those unpleasant practical difficulties 
in international affairs which have to be faced. 

There is one factor in the problem of ‘“‘ Welt Politik ”’ in its 
relation to England to which frequently is attached an import- 
ance that is, I think, scarcely justified. It is the personal 
inclinations and ambitions of the Kaiser, to whom is so often 
attributed envy and hatred of England and the Machiavellian 
design of humiliating the British Empire for his own aggrandise- 
ment. No one, except perhaps some few of those in his immediate 
entourage, can possibly know his real views and aims; but all the 
world is aware of his commanding intellect, his omnifarious 
activities, his intense patriotism, his religious fervour, and his 
deep sense of kingly duty. How, then, can one possibly imagine 
that a great ruler of his exalted mood and rare talents would 
wilfully steer the ship of State into the uncertain maelstrom of a 
world-wide war merely to satisfy personal ambitions or sordid 
aims ? 

However rash and impulsive the Kaiser may appear to be 
from some of his stirring speeches and inflammatory phrases, no 
one can assert that he has ever been otherwise than mindful of 
the interests of his people and of the supreme importance of 
preserving peace with honour in Europe. I allude only to this 
aspect of the case because of the thoughtless credulity and un- 
fairness with which he is so often attacked in this country and 
elsewhere, as the sole disturber of the peace of the world. 

Finally I must refer to the bearing of Social Democracy on 
this question. The astonishing progress of the party since 1881, 
the fact that considerably more than one-third of the total poll 
in Germany has been cast for the Social Democratic Party, has 
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led many Englishmen to infer that the ever-rising tide of Social 
Democracy will effectually curb the aggressive designs of the 
German Government, and that the voice of democracy will be 
raised against war. This view, I fear, is only a delusion and a 
pious hope. 

In the first place, owing to the German electoral system, 
numbers are not the decisive factor in representation. 

Germany is a democratic country only in outward appearance. She possesses uni 
versal manhood suffrage, plural voting is practically unknown, and the principle of 
one man one vote is strictly carried out. So far as the voting goes, Germany is the most 
democratic country in the world. But here the democratic character of Germany’s 
political institutions ends. 

The electoral distribution of the country and the electoral 
system are so arranged that out of 397 members of the Reichstag, 
the last elections only gave forty-three members to the Social 
Democratic Party, though the party polled 4,250,329 votes out 
of 12,206,808. This result is due to the subtle and far-seeing 
policy of Bismarck, who when he framed the electotal laws 
was determined that in spite of manhood suffrage “ the Reichstag 
should be powerless to influence the national Government and 
administration, which was to remain in‘the hands of an all-powerful 
bureaucracy.” 

Bismarck was no believer in the cant Radical doctrine, that 
all men are born equal. The fact is, however numerous the 
German Social Democrats may be, their power is in no way 
commensurate with their numbers. 

Though universal suffrage exists for the Imperial Reichstag, it little helps German 
democracy, for the German Parliament has far less power over the Government than 
had the English Parliament under Charles I... . Parliament in Germany has no 


control whatever over, and hardly any influence upon, the policy of the Empire and upon 
its administration. Its sole duty is to vote funds and laws. 


But apart from this, 
Social Democracy in Germany will not provide an antidote to the anti-British, ex- 
pansionist, and naval policy of Germany, because the German working population have 
deliberately and emphatically endorsed the economic policy of the Government, which 
policy benefits the producer rather than the consumer and the middleman, as in England. 
That is to say the German democrat believes in Protection and 
expansion as conducive to his own interests. 

I now come to the most difficult portion of my task, namely, 
to set forth the conclusions which even a brief summary of the 
case like this article must compel one to draw. 
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The first conclusion is that there can be no permanent stability 
in European alliances and ententes , however sincere and loyal they 
may be in their inceptions and objects. One and all depend on 
changing circumstances and shifting interests. According to 
Bismarck : “ All contracts between great States cease to be 
unconditionally binding as soon as they are tested by the 
struggle for existence. No great nation will ever be induced 
to sacrifice its existence on the altar of treaty fidelity.” 
He foretold that the Triple Alliance would come to an end 
if the relations between Italy and France should become 
amicable, and that Italy might then turn against Austria if 
she felt herself quite secure from French aggression. As 
I attempted to show last month, Austria-Hungary is rapidly 
ceasing to be German in its tendencies and its policy. It is 
being dominated by Magyar fears or driven by Slav influences. 
In the recent Balkan disturbance Austrian and German interests 
have not been altogether identical. At the same time, Austrian 
and Italian policy has not always coincided, and all the Great 
Powers have only been brought into line by a common desire 
to avert a European war and by a wise mutual sacrifice of their 
own particular interests. As I have indicated, Italy is a growing 
and progressive nation, Italy has been rejuvenated by political 
unification, but Italy has still unsatisfied ambitions. ‘‘ Between 
Italy and Austria there exists evidently not a community but 
an incompatibility of aims and interests.” As the Austrian 
Admiral Chiari wrote in 1911 : 

’ Without hesitation one can prophesy that our ally in peace will be our enemy in war, 


that Italy will rather be found on the side of our enemies than on our side, that we 
shall have to meet the combined armies of Russia, Italy, Servia, and Montenegro. 


It only requires the condition indicated by Bismarck, namely, an 
Italian understanding with France, to complete the situation, a 
situation which might perhaps be quickened into life by the 
formation of a Mediterranean League. Already “ for all practical 
purposes the Triple Alliance is dead. By attacking Turkey, 
Italy has avenged herself upon Germany and Austria for the 
Congress of Berlin, which gave Tunis to France and Bosnia to 
Austria.”” Germany has lain somewhat low of late, though we 
may be sure she has been active behind the scenes. The 
events of the past few weeks indicate an inclination on her part 
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to extend a friendly hand to Roumania and Greece rather than to 
support her allies. Holland, as we have shown, may be forced 
by geographical circumstances and commercial interests to 
re-enter the Germanic Confederation. New problems of state- 
craft will arise, but the true aim and interest of all States will 
still be the same—the maintenance of European peace. 

My second conclusion is that Germany feels more constrained 
than ever to rely for her existence on armaments, and that the 
constant augmentation of her naval power is part of a policy 
which is obviously approved by the whole nation, from autocratic 
Emperor to Socialist workman. Further, that Germany looks 
to naval power to render feasible oversea operations, whether 
the necessity for them arises in the Gulf of Finland or across 
the North Sea, and that through the result of such operations 
Germany hopes for the acquisition of a colonial empire and 
world-power. Also that whatever may be asserted regarding 
the futility of conquests and annexations, Germans have no 
belief in such theories. 

The third conclusion is that so long as Germany goes on arming 
and developing her naval power we must do likewise, and that it 
is not sufficient merely to assure maritime superiority. We must 
fit our land forces to meet the occasion, and as the Army has its 
own specific and historic réle, that of offensive war outside the 
British Isles, we must make a thorough and sustained effort to put 
our home Army on a sound and efficient basis. None but the 
foolish or thoughtless will say it is premature or needless to do so, 
considering it was only last April that Sir Edward Grey told us 
in warning tones that the Scutari Agreement had only been 
reached just in time. In other words, we were on the brink of a 
Kuropean war in which we too might possibly have been involved. 
Apart from all other elements of international discord, if a 
new Hastern problem arises through some untoward catastrophe 
at Constantinople or some Armenian or Syrian question of vital 
interest to Russia or Germany or France it may not be easy to 
arrive at an agreement just in time. 

There are only two unpromising alternatives to the lamentable 
conclusion that preparation for war on both sides is inevitable: by 
Germany in order to gain her place in the sun, by England to 


ensure her continued existence as a Great Power. Those alter- 
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natives are the adoption of a drastic change in our fiscal 
policy, or an all-round settlement by conference, compromise, 
and concession between Great Britain, Germany, and France, 
As regards the former alternative, I said a few pages back that 
“it is perhaps in that direction that we may scent the 
greatest danger to peace, while... in our fiscal arrange- 
ments we may find our surest weapon of defence.” Let me 
explain this enigmatical paradox. I tried to show that it was 
our open markets which ensured the success of Germany’s com- 
mercial policy, so that German prosperity in a great measure 
was dependent on the continuance of our Free Trade policy. If we 
forsook that policy, German trade, German industry, and German 
employment would all suffer to such an extent that it is doubtful 
if she could any longer afford her huge present and prospective 
military and naval expenditure, and she might have to abandon 
all idea of rivalling us on the seas, more especially if Imperial 
Federation accompanied Tariff Reform. So disastrous a prospect 
might easily drive Germany out of sheer desperation into war. 
Therein lies the danger to which I refer above, but it is one which 
has to be faced as we cannot subordinate our fiscal policy to foreign 
interests. We might through Tariff Reform bring such pressure 
to bear on Germany that she would modify her antagonistic policy 
and seek some modus vivendi by which fair trade for both parties 
would be secured. Therein lies our weapon of defence! 

Failing some solution on these lines, what is the other alterna- 
tive? It is an all-round settlement by conference, compromise, 
and concession between Great Britain, Germany, and France. Is 
such an understanding possible? ‘‘ During the decade 1890- 
1900 British diplomacy consistently strove to abolish all differ- 
ences with Germany in all parts of the world,” and in January 
1889 Bismarck said in the Reichstag : 

The preservation of Anglo-German goodwill is after all the most important thing. 
I see in England an old and traditional ally. No differences exist between England 
and Germany. . . . I wish to remain in close contact with England also in colonial 
questions. 
So it would seem on his high authority that agreement is not 
incompatible with German interests, while it is certainly not our 
fault if the traditional allies have drifted apart. 


The Anglo-French and Anglo-Russian ententes were brought about, not by King 
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Edward, but by Germany herself, by her anti-British policy. Germany forced Great 
Britain to enter into arrangements with Germany’s opponents. 


Those ententes are our settled and accepted policy. We must 
stand by our friends, and so long as they are loyal to us there can 
be no agreement with a Germany which is hostile to France or 
inimical to the interests of Russia. 

Great Britain during its long course of colonial expansion 
has acquired many possessions of which some can conceivably 
be exchanged for others of equal or greater prospective value 
to us without a needless sacrifice of national sentiment or 
Imperial interests. The first great principle to observe in effect- 
ing exchanges of territory is that they are made with a view to 
removing present or future causes of disagreement. The second 
is that race rights and prejudices are not violated. 

As regards the specific case of Germany, it is only within the 
last few decades that the German Empire has embarked on a course 
of colonial adventure, so it is only now that conflicting interests 
are arising between England and Germany in the colonial sphere. 
The policy of both should be to avoid all causes of disagreement as 
far as possible, and where such causes exist to establish a modus 
vivendi which shall be mutually acceptable. Any discussion 
or agreement on these lines would, however, be futile unless 
France were a party thereto. Indeed, France is more nearly 
concerned than we are; for such a policy of mutual exchanges 
and concessions would be specially advantageous to her as 
removing an ever-present dread of war, whilst a general agree- 
ment would be conducive to a sane national development 
of each of the contracting Powers. I shall not venture to 
describe in detail the lines on which agreement might 
be reached, as it is only in the Chanceries of the Powers that 
all the conflicting factors of so complicated a subject could be 
discussed with any reasonable degree of knowledge ; but I would 
submit for the consideration of the lay reader what appear to be 
some of the possible spheres for the application of the principle, 
and in doing so I would premise that England, France, and 
Germany are all equally interested in coming to a settlement 
and that therefore it is convenient to treat the whole case 
collectively. What does Germany want? What does France? 
What does England? What can each barter for what she desires? 
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Germany wants Walfisch Bay with its good harbour in order 
to complete German South-West Africa. She also aspires to the 
formation of a spacious and homogeneous West African Empire 
in place of circumscribed and scattered colonies. She wants, too, 
the recognition of her predominant interests in Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, and Northern Syria in connection with the Baghdad 
Railway. She probably also desires a West Indian island to serve 
as a port of call on the Panama route, but I will not attempt to 
discuss all these cases. 

England is weary of expansion and recoils from all aggressive 
schemes, but nevertheless she badly wants a right of way from 
Tanganyika to Uganda to permit of the realisation of Cecil 
Rhodes’s great idea of an all-British route from the Cape to Cairo, 
and she wants a clear recognition of her position in Southern 
Persia and the Persian Gulf. 

France wants above everything else a rectification of her 
Eastern boundary. If she cannot hope for the old Rhine frontier, 
she can never cease to yearn for reunion with Lorraine. Lorraine 
is the master-key to the whole problem! 

On the other hand, what can each offer to the other? England, 
without making any vital sacrifice, might easily give Germany 
a rich belt of territory between the Benue River and the 
Cameroons, through which the latter colony could obtain easy 
access to the sea for her hinterland either by way of the Benue 
and Niger to Bonny or by the waterway leading to Old Calabar, 
while the surrender of Walfisch Bay would be of immense import- 
ance to German South-West Africa. Possibly the Union might 
have to be compensated by some small rectification of the present 
unnatural and arbitrary frontier. 

Germany on her side might transfer to us the block of wild 
country between Uganda and Tanganyika, a tract which is 
worthless except as a line of communications between north and 
south. 

As regards France, Germany could, without imperilling her 
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strategical position, surrender z, on condition of its dismantle- 


ment, together with all the country west of the Vosges, with its 
strong French sentiment and its meflaceable French traditions. 


In exchange France might give the French Congo, Ubangi, 
Bagirmi, and Wadai. Germany would thus acquire a* great, 
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populous, and rich area considerably larger than all France in 
place of a small French department which, while it remains in 
German hands, is a perpetual and irritating raw to French senti- 
ment and pride. Dahomey might also perhaps be included in 
the negotiations, as that French settlement is rather isolated 
and its transfer would give a useful and convenient extension 
to the prosperous little German colony of Togoland. 

Germany, it is believed, has already, under agreement with Great 
Britain, obtained certain preferential claims in Angola. Similarly, 
doubtless France and England could surrender any preferential 
rights they may have in the Belgian Congo, except in the Katanga 
district, where Rhodesian interests would be affected. Germany 
would then be free to make what arrangements she pleased with 
both Belgium and Portugal and so acquire a special sphere of 
influence for German commercial enterprise. She would thus 
be the proud possessor of a German West African Empire which 
with its sphere of influence would extend from the neighbourhood 
of the Niger to the Orange River, and from the Atlantic to the 
watershed of the Congo and the Nile—a vast area covering more 
than thirty-five degrees of latitude and twenty degrees of longitude, 
an area greater than India and comparable to all Europe, 
excluding Russia. 

I need not pursue the subject further. Itis one of give-and-take, 
one that admits of many solutions beneficial to all if approached on 
al! sides in a reasonable and conciliatory spirit with a firm intention 
of removing mutual causes of contention and mistrust. I would 
add that I have not here referred to Russian interests as Russia 
is not concerned with the specific case of an African settlement, 
but where European or Asiatic interests are involved she becomes 
just as much a principal as Germany or France or Great Britain. 

I have tried to state the whole case as briefly and fairly 
as possible, without either animus or insular prejudice, 
and I have, I hope, fairly demonstrated the difficult military 
position in which Germany is placed by reason of her relations 
with the States which surround her, as well as_ the 
commercial and fiscal disadvantages of her situation both in 
peace and war. Finally, 1 have pointed out the manifest 
conclusion that unless a prudent and forbearing diplomacy on 
all sides can come to the rescue, and that quickly, we must sooner 
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or later, but inevitably, drift into collision with Germany, and 
that, consequently, there is no safe course for us but to 
prepare strenuously and ceaselessly for the dread arbitrament 
of war. As the Times said only a few weeks ago in a leader on 
‘“‘ Kurope’s Armed Camp”: 

We cannot delude ourselves into the idea that England can afford to maintain her 
armaments at the old standard, while others have determined to raise theirs to new and 
far higher standards. If the balance of power is to be preserved, we must preserve our 
place in it, and that place is relative to the place of others. All the world deplores the 
growing cost of national defence; but it is beyond all question the cost of freedom 
and of safety. It must be paid, and paid promptly, if those blessings are to be secure. 
This, indeed, is the real and inward lesson for us from a study of 
“Welt Politik.” It is for those who have the power and ability 
to arouse and educate the masses to a perception of the danger, 
or for those who have the position and authority to influence the 
governing classes, to bestir themselves before we are caught by the 
desolating hurricane which threatens all Europe. 

The blind policy of the ostrich is sheer madness. A foolish 
reliance on some stroke of undeserved good fortune to save us 
from the logical consequences of natural forces and national or 
racial developments will only precipitate the convulsion. It is 
only conciliation, moderation, and a prudent wisdom exercised 
on all sides, not on ours alone, which can ultimately save us from 
war, and that only if by patriotic self-sacrifice and resolute 
preparations we make it clear that a resort to arms is too perilous 
an adventure and that force might prove fatal to the hopes and 
ambitions of those who employ it. 


WATCHMAN. 


A PHILISTINE FISHERMAN’S EXPERIENCE 


Wir a groan of distress at my ignorance and a general feeling 
of despair for future success I closed the latest book on dry-fly 
fishing, turned out the light and rolled over to go to sleep. 

I was to catch the early train next morning at Waterloo, 
and had been eagerly looking forward to the first day of the 
season on a Hampshire stream known to me from boyhood. 
In order to be thoroughly up-to-date I had prepared myself 
with a course of literature, and the result was that the enthusiasm 
usually preceding the first day of the season was dimmed by 
dark misgivings. I soon fell into an uneasy slumber. 

It was a perfect summer morning when I reached the door 
of the cottage I knew so well. A bright sun shone from a cloud- 
less sky, and the lightest of zephyrs from the south hardly 
stirred the sedges; the dew-drops hung like jewels from every 
blade of grass. The Major seemed hardly so genial as usual ; 
his clothes were cut to a more austere pattern and his face was 
more closely shaved; in short, there was something priestly 
about his appearance which I had never noticed before. 

We sat down to breakfast and he remarked that the men 
would be ready at ten-thirty, before which time there could be 
no proper rise in May. Something in his attitude prevented 
me from questioning him; I had never been accompanied before 
by a man, and he spoke of “men”; and usually we rushed 
out the moment our coffee was swallowed. Gravely we finished 
our meal. 

At ten-thirty my rod was ready, with a blue quill fixed to the 
cast, and I stood waiting with my basket and net slung on my 
back. After looking me over with a critical and dissatisfied air, 
my host said that he did not really mind my rod having rings 
and fastenings which had long been proved to be inferior, or my 
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net being a foot too short in the handle, but he must ask me to 
put on a longer cast. The weather was calm and bright, and a 
cast of less than four yards would keep the fish down for several 
days after its use. As for my blue quill, no fly at all like it had 
been seen on the water, and it would certainly scare the larger 
fish. Reluctantly I changed the cast and removed my favourite 
fly. This done, the Major looked at his watch and said it was 
time to start; he would take me to the men who would assist 
me and tell me of the rules of the stream. The rules were new, 
but absolutely necessary in view of the unsportsmanlike conduct 
of some of his guests, one of whom had recently killed as many 
as four brace of fish in one day. 

We joined the men, whose appearance filled me with mis- 
givings. They were dressed alike, something in the manner of 
German Foresters, and wore the same severe ecclesiastical 
expression as their master who introduced them to me as 
Dr. Silas K. Black, and Mr. Jeremiah Q. Brown, Professors of 
Entomology and Biology in the University of Poliopolis, Pa. 
Brown carried three nets of different materials and sizes and a 
large mahogany box; Black a prodigious basket with six com- 
partments and a telescope on a tripod ; they both wore spectacles. 
Wishing me a pleasant day the Major left us. 

The sight of the river filled me for a moment with the old 
boyish enthusiasm, and I spotted a rise before I even reached 
the bank. Forgetting my host’s injunctions, I was just putting 
on my old friend the blue quill when [ felt a touch on my arm 
and saw a horrified expression on Brown’s face; Black was 
engaged in embedding the tripod in the mud and focusing the 
telescope on the ring made by the rising fish. A fly came sailing 
by and Brown deftly secured it in the smallest net made of white 
ramie fibre, with a telescopic handle capable of extending fifteen 
feet. The fly looked to me very like my blue quill, but Brown 
said it must be examined and took out of the mahogany box a 
microscope which he proceeded to adjust on a small platform. 
The fly was declared to be a female specimen of Baetis Rhodani 
in the sub-imago stage of development. 

Completely bewildered, | asked to be allowed to try my 
blue quill, but the Professor said it was out of the question. 
Rule No. 6 distinctly laid down that no fish was to be caught 
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except on the exact imitation of the fly upon which it was feeding. 
My blue quill did not fulfil that condition. Besides, it had not 
yet been ascertained what the fish was actually taking ; it was 
more than possible that it was feeding on something different 
from the female of Baetis Rhodani in the sub-imago stage of 
development. Mr. Jeremiah Q. Brown would soon settle this 
point. 

The latter gentleman was now peering through the telescope 
in an attitude which, to me in my enraged condition, was an 
almost intolerable temptation to give a swinging spank. I 
refrained ; he straightened himself and stated that the fish was 
certainly taking an insect similar to the one examined. My 
box revealed nothing which could be admitted under Rule No. 6 ; 
but the basket contained the imitation required, and at last I 
was actually casting over a rising fish. 

The first cast was a little short, and it was not till I had made 
several more that the fly alighted satisfactorily, but was ignored 
by the fish. I was drying the fly preparatory to another effort 
when the Professor arrested my arm and s:'d decisively that 
the fish must now be left quiet. Rule No. 9 absolutely forbade 
“hammering,” and Rule No. 8 defined this process as casting 
more than six times over the same fish in ten minutes. I had 
already cast six times in much less than that period. 

There was nothing for it, and we proceeded up-stream ; it 
was already past twelve, but fish were moving and again we 
encamped below a good trout on the rise. The telescope was 
erected, but a prolonged gaze did not reveal the nature of the 
insect which was being taken and we passed on. More flies 
were examined and correctly named by the Professor, but it 
was not till two-thirty that 1 again put my fly on to the water. 

The second or third cast the fly pitched right but turned 
over on its side. The fish was just moving up to take it when the 
rod was jerked up, and the Doctor reminded me in a stern voice 
that I was on a dry-fly stream. Rule No. 1 forbade the taking 
of trout by any means except the dry-fly; my fly was not 
properly dry, at any rate not cocked, and, had I landed the fish, 
| should have been bound to return it to the water and pay a fine 
of £1 for having iniringed the rule. 

The fish, of course, was scared, but we found another soon 
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after feeding on the male of the Centroptilum luteolum in the 
final, or imago, stage. He was in an awkward place as there 
were some high thorn-bushes just behind me and he was lying 
near the opposite bank. However, by stepping into the water, 
which was not deep, I could avoid the bushes without disturbing 
the trout. I had one foot already on the shallow when the 
professors rushed at me together and dragged me out. Rule 
No. 10 forbade wading under any circumstances whatever, it 
ruined the spawning beds, disturbed the ephemeride and 
trichoptera in the nymph stage of development, and was altogether 
a most unsportsmanlike proceeding. The fish could easily be 
reached from the bank by the left-handed horizontal fore-switch 
cast, of which I was no doubt a master. I tried the fish from 
the bank and lost my cast in the bushes. 

Under the circumstances I was not sorry when Dr. Black 
pulled out his watch and said it was three-thirty, after which 
hour trout did not rise in May. There were several rising at the 
moment, but I was too dispirited to argue the point and retired 
dejectedly to the house. We were met by the Major, who received 
a detailed account of the day’s sport from the professors, one 
of whom had been taking short-hand notes during much of the 
day. The Major did not appear altogether pleased, and said 
that there was, of course, no evening rise so early in the year, 
and that the fish must absolutely have a rest the next day after 
having been disturbed in the way they evidently had. 

I was just exploding into an outburst of fury when I felt my 
shoulder shaken and heard the voice of my servant saying: 
*“* Time to get up, sir.” Good heavens! Was it possible that it 
was all a nightmare? I tumbled out of bed and just caught the 
train. The wayside station and the drive were as in my dream, 
but the Major received me with a shout. ‘‘ Come on, old boy! 
we must hurry up over breakfast; you never know when the 
fish will begin to move.” 

I caught five brace that day on my blue quill. 


Francis LINDLEY. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WasHINGTON, September 10, 1913 


Wirn the passage by the Senate yesterday of the Tariff Bill the 
first results of the Democratic victory of last year will soon be 
felt. ‘The Bill is now “in conference.” The American parlia- 
mentary system differs from the English in giving the Senate 
equal authority with the House in legislation. The Constitution 
provides that “all Bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives,” which gives the House the sole 
power to initiate tariff legislation ; but the Senate has the same 
right to amend a Tariff Bill as any other measure. This privilege 
of amendment is always freely availed of by the Senate. The 
Constitution is silent in regard to the origination of money Bills— 
Appropriation Bills as they are usually termed in America—but 
by common consent, and following the English parliamentary 
practice, Appropriation Bills are first introduced into the House 
and passed by that body before being acted upon by the Senate. 
When a revenue or money Bill reaches the Senate it is regarded 
rather as a suggestion and as expressing the judgment of the 
majority of the Lower House than as a mandate to the Senate. 
That body takes the Bill and puts its own impress upon it. It 
sends the House Bill to Committee precisely as it does an original 
Senate Bill, the Committee amends the Bill to suit its own views, 
the Bill is then reported to the Senate, where any Senator is 
privileged to offer as many amendments as he cares, and the 
amendments are incorporated in the Bill if they can command the 
necessary majority vote. In a revenue Bill the Senate may raise 
or reduce duties, transfer articles from the free list to the dutiable, 
or vice versa; it may even, as it did on one occasion, strike out 
the whole Bill after the enacting clause, thus preserving the 
fiction of the Bill having “ originated ” in the House, and write 
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in an entire n * Bill in the form of an amendment. In a money 
Bill it can do the sam: ihing. It reduces or increases appropria- 
tions, it strikes out certain items and adds others. Unlike the 
House of Lords, the power of ihe Senate in legislation is equal 
to that of the House of Representatives. 

After the passage of a Bill by the House that has last acted 
upon it, the Bill, if amended, goes back to the House in which 
it originated, and that body may accept the amendments en bloc, 
in which case the Bill is disposed of and it goes to the President 
for his signature ; or some of the amendments may be accepted 
and others rejected; or the Bill may be ordered to lie on the 
table and remain unacted upon, which is notice that the House 
is offended at the way in which its Bill has been treated by the 
other body and will make no effort to reconcile the differences, 
But this seldom happens unless the majorities in the two Houses 
are of opposing parties and the Bill is a party question and for 
political reasons it is deemed better to have the Bill fail than to 
secure its passage by compromise. 

Practically every Bill of any consequence “ goes to conference,” 
to use the technical term, before it becomes a law. To adjust 
the changes that have been made in a Bill by the one House 
after its passage by the other a conference is held. The conferees, 
either three, five, or seven on a side, but usually three, are 
appointed by the Vice-President on behalf of the Senate and the 
Speaker for the House, the majority from éach body representing 
the majority party; and although there is no standing order 
governing the selection of conferees, under long-established custom 
they are members of the Committee having jw isdiction over the 
subject-matter, and almost always the chairman of the Committee 
and its ranking members are selected as the majority members 
of the conference, and the senior members of the minority side 
of the Committee represent their party. 

A conference Committee, under the rules, is limited in its 
action. Its object is to bring about harmony between the items 
in dispute between the two Houses. That is its sole function. 
It may not touch any item in which no change has been made, 
nor may it add any new matter to the Bill or take anything 
away that is in it. If, for instance, a rate in the House Bill 
was made 30 per cent. and the Senate raised it to 35 per cent., 
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or altered the wording of the paragraph, all that the conferees 
can do is to try to agree on either of the rates, or to compromise, 
or they may refuse to yield; but it would not be permissible 
for the conferees to agree on a rate of duty lower than 30 per 
cent. or higher than 35. 

The system of legislation by conference has many advan- 
tages and almost as many serious disadvantages ; the disadvan- 
tages are so numerous and so flagrant that it has many times 
been said Bills are not framed in Committee or passed by the 
two Houses, but they are “* made in conference,” which in a sense 
is too often true. Frequently items are put in Bills with the 
knowledge that ‘* the Bill will be straightened out in conference ” ; 
men who know the mysteries of legislation secure the adoption 
of an amendment because it gives them something to “ trade 
on” in conference. From the beginning a conference is a matter 
of compromise, bluff and diplomacy. Usually it is not difficult 
for the conferees to reach an agreement. When the two Houses 
are of the same political party, four of the six conferees will 
represent the majority and two the minority, and the majority 
men will stand together for party reasons. This, of course, 
assumes the Bill is of a contentious or party character; a non- 
partisan measure is easily disposed of. 

A conference Committee is the agent of the two Houses, not 
its master. When the Committee has reached an agreement, or 
has only partially agreed, or is hopelessly at odds, it reports 
back. In the case of an agreement the matter is ended, the 
report of the Committee is adopted and the Bill is passed, although 
it is within the province of either House to refuse to accept the 
report. When the conferees are so wide apart that neither 
compromise nor concession is possible, their respective Houses 
can give them instructions; and in that case they no longer 
have free latitude of action, but must carry out their instructions 
to the letter. Bills have been known to fail in conference, but 
not often, as practical considerations require the passage of 
important measures, and differences can usually be adjusted. 
As a whole the system works fairly well, but whether it would 
prove successful in other countries is a question. In America 
it is necessary because the two Houses have co-ordinate powers. 
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The Tariff Bill is not expected to be delayed in conference 
very long, and when President Wilson affixes his signature to 
the Bill, thus making it a law, which in all probability will be 
done before this is read, for the second time in twenty years there 
will be a Democratic tariff law on the statute-books. 

The last Democratic tariff became law in 1894. It was a 
Bill that so little carried out the principles of tariff reform to 
which the Democratic Party was pledged, according to the view 
of President Cleveland, that he refused to sign it. In the United 
States the President can either sign a Bill, thus indicating that 
it has his approval, or veto it, which shows that it has his dis- 
approval, and the Bill fails to become a law unless Congress 
passes it over his veto ; or he can permit it to become law without 
his signature, which is the President’s way of making it known 
that while the Bill may have some good features, and therefore 
ought not to be vetoed, he cannot give it his full endorsement 
by signing it. While the Bill was pending in Congress Mr. Cleve- 
land wrote to Mr. Wilson, its author, that the changes made 
by the Senate were an abandonment of Democratic principles 
and ‘‘ means party perfidy and party dishonour”; and after 
the Bill had passed and was presented to him he wrote again 
that while he could not sign the Bill, he would not separate 
himself from his party “to such an extent as might be implied 
by a veto.” The Wilson law is popularly supposed to have been 
economically disastrous to the United States. There were hard 
times following its enactment, and whatever went wrong was 
laid on the back of the Democratic “ free trade’ law. Perhaps 
that law had to carry a heavier burden than was fairly its measure, 
and causes other than the changes in the rates of duty contributed 
to the evil days that followed; but, whatever the true reason, 
it was popular belief that the high protection of the Republicans 
invited prosperity, while the low tariff policy of the Democrats 
was certain to bring disaster. So firmly rooted was this belief 
that it kept the Democrats out of power until the country grew 
tired of Republican prosperity and longed for a change to see 
what the effect would be. 

What the effect will be we shall begin to know a few months 
hence, and nations will watch with keen interest, for it may 
have an enormous influence on the trade and commerce of the 
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whole world. If it is true, as some of the old-school Republicans 
declare, that the United States cannot protect the home market 
from foreign competition without the barrier of a high tariff, 
then again the country will pay for its folly, and to-day, as in the 
day of President Cleveland, men will go hungry and the distress 
will be deep and bitter. But is it true? Not if the Democrats 
know their ground. The high tariff, they say, has pampered 
and coddled manufacturers, who have relied more on the protec- 
tion of the tariff than on efficiency, economy and organisation. 
In Europe one constantly hears of the system of American shop- 
management, of the labour-saving devices, of the effort to save 
time and labour and thus cheapen the cost of production; and 
in this country one is constantly told that manufacturers are 
wasteful and stupid and that they must learn to practise small 
economies and do business on a closer margin if they would 
compete in the markets of the world. Until a few years ago 
nearly all American manufacturers were so busy in satisfying the 
home market that they were indifferent to the export trade. 

Now they see the value of foreign business, and the competition 
they will be forced to meet at home by the reduction of the 
tariff will, Democrats say, so stimulate them that they will not 
only be able to retain possession of the domestic market, but they 
will also be able successfully to meet the foreigner on his own 
ground. If that is true—and we shall soon know whether it is— 
either Europe will have to brace up or the United States will 
industrially dominate the world. The American manufacturer 
has conducted operations on alargescale ; high wages forced him 
to run at high speed with a great output so as to reduce as low 
as possible overhead charges and manufacturing costs. His 
units of costs, if economists are to be believed, are still too high 
because he was not content with a moderate profit, but looked 
forward to making a great fortune in a few years. The millions 
made by the manufacturers of iron, steel, cotton, leather, type- 
writers and, more recently, automobiles are cited in proof. It 
is constantly said that the American pays a fictitious price for 
everything, and that while high prices bring about high wages 
and the higher scale of living for which America is famous, wages 
would still remain relatively high if the manufacturer was satisfied 
with a more modest profit. 
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The men who have framed the new tariff law say the United 
States is about to enter on a period of prosperity such as it has 
never known. ‘The American manufacturer with his huge plant 
and extensive facilities, these men say, need have no fear of rivals 
if he shows the same intelligence, careful management and use 
of his opportunities that Europeans do. LHe has the advantage 
of a still sufficiently high tariff to keep the home market for his 
own, and the demand thus created justifies him manufacturing 
on a larger scale than foreigners. The American cheap auto- 
mobile is referred to as a case in point. A profitable export 
trade has been developed because the demand for moderate- 
priced automobiles in the United States is so much greater than 
in any other country that the American manufacturer can produce 
cheaper than foreign rivals and put his cars on the foreign market 
at a price to meet competition and still yield him a fair profit. 
The manufacture of automobiles being a comparatively newly 
established industry in this country, the factories of the great 
makers are equipped with the latest machinery and other labour- 
saving devices, and the process of manufacturing is so highly 
organised and specialised that it is carried on under the most 
favourable conditions to secure efficient and economical results. 
li all manufacturing was similarly efficient the manufacturer 
would have nothing to fear, he could continue to pay high wages 
and reduce the cost of his product, and he could find a foreign 
market for his surplus. This, the advocates of the new tariff 
say, will follow. They admit that some of the small mant- 
facturers, especially those who are using antiquated machinery 
or processes, or who are slack in their methods, may suffer 
inconvenience until they readjust themselves to the new condi- 
tions ; but the manufacturers who have kept abreast of progress, 
especially those who are doing business on a large scale, will 
really be better off a year or two hence than they are to-day. 

It sounds almost like the millennium, and one may well look 
with suspicion upon the politician who offers the political 
millennium. The Democrats must, of course, ““ make good,” to 
use an Americanism. It is their political salvation. They will 
be politically damned for another decade or so if they prove false 
prophets. The Democratic fiscal system is now on trial. If it 
brings the country prosperity the country will like it immensely 
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until some other and more alluring toy distracts its attention, 
but the Democrats have left themselves no avenue of escape. 
No excuse or explanation will suffice. Everything that happens 
that is bad the Democratic tariff will have to answer for. The 
Republicans, of course, are patriots and wish no harm to the 
country, but they would endure with pious fortitude the visitation 
of divine wrath on the heads of the Democrats. 


Is the United States about to inaugurate a new political 
policy as well as a new fiscal policy? Europe has so long been 
led to believe that the Monroe Doctrine is as much a part of 
American polity as its Supreme Court or Congress that it comes 
rather as a surprise when leading newspapers treat the famous 
Doctrine with scant reverence and flippantly declare that it has 
outlived its usefulness and may conveniently be thrown into the 
limbo of forgotten things. A newspaper of such high standing 
as the New York Herald, in discussing Mexico, suggests that the 
United States might with propriety call an international con- 
ference to deal with the involved affairs of that turbulent republic. 

That the Monroe Doctrine will not be abandoned is a fairly 
safe prediction, but Mr. Wilson takes a somewhat different view 
of the scope, intent and obligations of the Monroe Doctrine 
from some of his predecessors, especially Mr. Roosevelt. The 
Doctrine as enunciated by President Monroe in his Message to 
Congress in December 1823 was simply the announcement of the 
policy of the young republic to protect itself against European 
encroachments or aggressions, and the crux of the declaration is 
to be found in these words : 


We owe it, therefore, to candour and to the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those [European] Powers to declare that we should consider any 
attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or dependencies of 
any European Power we have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with the 
Governments who have declared their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration and on just principles, acknowledged, 
Wwe could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling 
in any other manner their destiny, by any European Power in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States. 


Several of Mr. Monroe’s successors affirmed the general 


principle of Monroeism, but it remained for Mr. Cleveland greatly 
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to enlarge the scope of the Doctrine when he permitted Secretar 
Olney to send his famous Venezuela dispatch to Lord Salisbury, 
in the course of which he used the now historical phrase: “ To-day 
the United States is practically sovereign on this continent, and 
its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it confines its interposi- 
tion.” If the Monroe Doctrine were relaxed, if “ European 
Powers may convert American States into colonies or provinces 
of their own,” the position of the United States, Mr. Olney 
argued, would be imperilled and European Powers would be able 
to acquire a base of military operations directed against the 
United States. 

The Monroe Doctrine, as it was first given to the world by its 
American author, imposed no obligation upon the United States 
to keep the peace in Spanish America, but if the United States 
maintained the right to resist European colonisation it was in 
duty bound to enforce contractual and other obligations entered 
into by countries that were notoriously indifferent to the solemnity 
of their agreements. It came to be accepted that while the 
United States would resent European interference in the affairs 
of Latin America, it reserved the right to interfere whenever it 
saw fit, and especially when interference was in the interests of 
the United States. 

In his Message to the Senate recommending the ratification of 
the Dominican treaty providing for the collection of the revenues 
of that republic by the United States, President Roosevelt said: 
‘* It has for some time been obvious that those who profit by the 
Monroe Doctrine must accept certain responsibilities along with 
the rights which it confers.” He laid down the principle that 
“an aggrieved nation can without interfering with the Monroe 
Doctrine take what action it sees fit in the adjustment of its 
disputes with American States, provided that action does not 
take the form of interference with their form of government or 
the despoilment of their territory under any disguise.” He 
pointed out that the seizure of a Custom-house was in effect a 
possession, even although only a temporary possession, of 
territory, which made the United States a party in interest 
because of the Monroe Doctrine. 

In accordance with the general principle that the United 
States exercises the right of supervision over Central America, 
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it has landed marines to suppress revolution and has dictated 
the choice of Presidents. During the Japanese scare of last year, 
when Japan was accused of intriguing with Mexico, Mr. Lodge 
secured the adoption of a resolution by the Senate declaring that 
the possession of any harbour or other place “in the American 
continents ’’ by a non-American corporation or association which 
has such a relation with its Government as to give that Govern- 
ment practical power of control for national purposes would be 
viewed with grave concern by the United States. As this was 
simply a Senate resolution it did not require the action of the 
House or the approval of the President, and is to be regarded 
merely as an expression of opinion on the part of the Senate, but 
it indicates that at the time of its passage the Senate had a 
majority not in favour of curtailing the scope of the Monroe 
Doctrine, but so greatly expanding it that the purchase of a harbour 
in Mexico by an English or German commercial trading company 
would be considered by the Senate ground for American resent- 
ment. 

Mr. Wilson is inclined to construe the Monroe Doctrine 
literally and according to the text. He has taken occasion to 
make it known that he has recently re-read his predecessor’s 
Message and he does not find anything in it that requires the 
United States to play the policeman in the Western Hemisphere. 
“Ts it not the duty of the United States to police Central 
America?” he was asked; and he suggested to his questioner 
that he should read President Monroe’s Message and find out 
precisely what he wrote; and from the quotation I have given 
it will be seen that Monroe went no farther than to serve notice 
on Europe that the colonisation of the American continent would 
be resisted by the United States as dangerous to its peace and 
safety. 

The fact is, of course, that the Monroe Doctrine is such a 
loose and ill-defined principle or declaration of policy that it can 
be subjected to any construction to suit a particular exigency. 
“ What is the Monroe Doctrine? ” I once asked Mr. John Hay, 
when he was Secretary of State. ‘‘ What is it?” he replied with 
a smile. “It is anything that any President or any Congress 
or the American people may care to make of it; and fortunately 
we do not have to be more specific than that.” 
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So far as Mexico is concerned it is impossible at this time to 
say what the outcome will be of the negotiations now in progress, 
but it is not easy to understand why Mr. Wilson’s policy should 
have met with such hostile criticism in Europe, and that hostility 
can only be explained by ignorance. Europe’s interest in Mexico 
is commercial, not political, and commerce can only be carried 
on successfully when a country is unvexed by revolution or 
political turmoil, the Government is strong enough to preserve 
order, and the people are at peace and engaged in their ordinary 
pursuits. It makes no difference to the European whose money 
is invested in Mexican properties whether Diaz or Madero or 
Huerta is President ; it does make considerable difference to him 
if railways or plantations or mines in which he has shares are 
destroyed or forced to suspend operations. President Wilson 
is anxious to restore normal conditions not only for the benefit 
of the Mexicans, but for the advantage of all foreigners who have 
money invested in Mexico. Mr. Wilson has been accused of 
being conciliatory when a vigorous policy was demanded. But 
what does a vigorous policy mean? In this case it means war 
under the high-sounding name of intervention; and the people 
who are clamouring for war—the commercial interests—show 
their folly and would be the greatest sufferers from war. A 
country at war, especially a country on whose soil is a foreign 
army, must use all its energies to repel the invader and can give 
little attention to its commercial development. There would he 
great destruction of property, nor would any discrimination be 
made. Property owned by Englishmen would be destroyed in 
the same way as the property of Americans and Germans, and 
this destruction would go on for so many years that investors 
would be ruined. It is obvious that Mr. Wilson’s course is not 
only eminently wise, but that he is acting in the best interests of 
every one who has money invested in Mexico. It is, of course, 
not certain that in the end he will not have to intervene in Mexico, 
but every consideration urges that he should resort to inter- 
vention only when other methods have been tried and failed. 
That is the policy he is pursuing, and in the end it may be seen 
that “ conciliation ” was the true measure of statesmanship. 


Politics in the United States, as I have before had occasion 
to observe, are always uncertain and usually defy calculation, 
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but never were they more mystifying than at the present time. 
Yesterday an election was held in the State of Maine to fill a 
vacancy in the Congressional representation caused by the death 
of Mr. Goodwin, who was elected at the General Election last 
November as a Republican. The Third Maine District has 
always been a Republican stronghold, and at one time it had as 
its representative Mr. James G. Blaine, for many years the idol 
of the Republicans, twice Secretary of State, and an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Presidency. Although the Maine Progressives 
supported Mr. Roosevelt for the Presidency in opposition to 
Mr. Taft, they combined with their opponents on the Republican 
candidates for members of Congress, and after a stiff fight 
Mr. Goodwin pulled through with a majority of about a thousand ; 
but Mr. Wilson carried the district on the “‘ Presidential ticket ” 
by a lead of about 1400 over Mr. Roosevelt, and Mr. Taft ran 
some six thousand votes behind Mr. Roosevelt. Yesterday the 
Republican candidate for Congress was elected by a majority of 
about 600 over the Democrat, whose vote was practically the 
same as that polled by Mr. Wilson ten months earlier; while the 
Progressive vote was seven thousand less than Mr. Roosevelt’s. 

That the Republicans are jubilant and the Democrats sorely 
disappointed is natural, but the Progressives are amazed, 
bewildered, too dazed to offer coherent explanation, if any 
explanation other than the returns is needed. To have lost 
50 per cent. of their strength in less than a year and to see their 
bitter rivals gain 100 per cent. is a problem in political arithmetic 
that may well defy solution. One election is not sufficient to 
justify a conclusion, although it sustains the belief of Republicans 
that the Progressive Party is fast disintegrating and the next 
contest for the Presidency will be a square fight between their 
party and the Democrats, with the Progressives a disturbing but 
not a serious element. But that is three years in the future, and 
who would be so foolish as to speculate on what may happen in 
American politics three years hence ? 


Theoretically democracy is splendid, or ought to be, but when 
a concrete illustration is given of its workings one is forced to 
question whether anything is gained by an intelligent minority 
being subject to the rule of the unintelligent majority. We have 
been given a nauseous example of the stupid perversion of the 
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mob in the proceedings growing out of the arrest of Thaw in 
Canada. The man is a murderer and has been judicially pro- 
nounced insane, but the people of the eastern part of Canada 
have made a hero of him and would, if it were not for the 
intelligent saving remnant, not only have liberated him but 
honoured him had they been given an opportunity. To these 
Canadians Thaw is a martyr and the legal representatives of the 
State of New York, his legal guardian, are persecutors and would 
be tarred and feathered, and perhaps lynched, if the mob dared. 

Canadians are no different from Americans, or from democracy 
elsewhere. Thaw’s sympathisers are the men who elect members 
of Parliament and Ministers; they constitute that awful thing 
** public opinion,” before which Ministers bow in humility and 
to which the demagogue caters. In a vague sort of way we have 
known how stupid public opinion is; now we have it clearly 
forced upon us how little importance is to be attached to the 
voice of God as it is supposed to be expressed through the throats 
of the majority. The average intelligence in Canada is not 
lower than elsewhere; the people of Quebec are fairly repre- 
sentative of those of their same mental habits in other countries, 
so that the disgraceful spectacle that has been seen in Coaticook 
in the province of Quebec is not a sporadic outburst of mob 
insanity, but is typical of mob democracy. The same thing has 
happened in the United States and in England. It is democracy 
triumphing over reason. 

One may further ask whether the time has not come to define 
legal ethics. Can a lawyer without wrench to his conscience take 
a fee to overthrow society? Is it permissible for a lawyer to 
enable a murderer to escape his just punishment? Of guilt or 
innocence there is no question. Thaw’s lawyers are not engaged 
to defend an innocent man. Their sole business is to make a 
sport of the law. 


A. Maurice Low. 


HOW TO WIN THE WESTCHESTER 
POLO CUP 


TuE interest that has been aroused in International spert by the 
proposed subscription for the Olympic Games warrants a little 
reflection upon the offer made by Lord Ashby St. Ledgers to 
challenge for the Westchester Cup, which was so nearly won by 
the Duke of Westminster’s team of British polo players this 
summer. The matter is a trifle more urgent, since the Duke of 
Westminster in his open letter to the Press referred to Inter- 
national polo as one of the games in which British supremacy 
had been lost. It is quite possible to discuss the St. Ledgers 
proposal without entering upon the field of controversy that 
has arisen over the suggestion of an Olympic fund. Polo 
does not come within the purview of those who are opposed to 
national support in the Olympic struggles, as it is a game almost 
entirely free from professionalism as this term is applied to other 
field sports. Yet although it is without this blight, yet it has 
suflered in its International aspect, and is still in danger of 
suffering from that indifference to preparatory detail which is 
the worst, even though the most engaging, of the faults of British 
sportsmen. 

To understand what is in the writer’s mind it will be necessary 
briefly to analyse the effort that was made by the Duke of West- 
minster to win the International Polo Trophy at Meadowbrook 
this year. The Duke of Westminster guaranteed a certain 
number of match and practice ponies, and the expenses incurred 
by the same in their passage to and from America. He also was 
nominally responsible for the selection of the team that was 
destined to battle for the cup. In the matter of the actual 
collection of the ponies, he had the services of one of the most 
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experienced polo players in the country. There was, however, 
no effort made to mount the team entirely from animals under 
the control of the stable. For the most part the ponies that 
actually played on the British side at Meadowbrook were not the 
property of the Duke of Westminster, but were lent to the team 
in the public interest. Of these, not unnaturally, several were 
owned by the individual members of the representative team. 
There is no quarrel with this system, as it is too much to 
expect that any individual sportsman should be put to the 
enormous expense of purchasing the twenty best polo ponies of 
any year in order that the stable of the International four should 
be under one control. What. is meant, however, is that the 
movement to win the cup was not sufficiently spontaneous in 
the British polo playing world to allow of the absolute cream of 
the pony flesh being at the disposal of the selected team of 
champions. It is not difficult to find the reason for this. The 
Westminster effort was spoiled by this same engaging fault of 
haphazard endeavour. It began at the wrongend. It laboured 
to get together a stable first and then as a final effort to fit a 
team of players to the existing stud. This is wrong. The team 
complete with their captain should be chosen first. This selection 
made and approved by the representative bodies of the polo 
playing world, the matter of the ponies should not present any 
serious difficulties. 

The history of the great games at Meadowbrook this 
year, when the Westminster effort was defeated by the 
narrow margin of 23 goals in 16 chukkers furnishes incon- 
testable proof of the writer’s contention. The team which tre- 
presented England played together as a team for the first time 
on their arrival in America, and they were not thoroughly tested 
as a team until they lined up for the first game in the International 
contest. This is what the writer terms haphazard endeavour. 
Let us take the composition of the British team. To begin with 
the captain. This all-important post was filled by Captain 
Gerald Ritson. Was Captain Ritson selected by reason of his 
qualities for keeping a team together or solely upon his 
brilliancy as a player in that part of the field from which it 1s 
possible to control the game ? The answer to this question the 
writer cannot give. It is, however, certain that the team was 
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not built round the captain, as every good polo team should be, 
and this leads the writer to suspect that his selection to command 
was of the nature of a pis aller. Captains Leslie Cheape and 
Noel Edwards were undoubtedly selected on the merits of their 
play in the International matches two years previously. Two 
years is a long time in the life of a polo player. Form is often in 
polo a fickle wench. In the case under discussion it certainly 
was, as Captain Noel Edwards had to stand down in the second 
match. Captain Vivian Lockett was a late love in the selection 
of the team. Until he reached America he had only met the team 
with which he was to play in opposition. It is said, with what 
truth the writer cannot say, that up to the throwing in of the ball 
to begin the first match the team themselves looked upon Captain 
Lockett as the weak vessel in the combination. Yet it was 
Captain Lockett’s almost faultless play in both the matches 
that saved the team from overwhelming disaster. All this, in 
the opinion of the writer, proves definitely that the whole effort, 
as far as the team was concerned, was haphazard and truly 
typical of the nonchalant attitude of those interested in British 
sport. As Mr. Naylor, the Duke of Westminster’s stud groom, 
is reported to have prophesied as he led the British string of 
ponies into the field, “it was not the ponies, but the players, that 
would lose England the cup.” All this, be it said, is no reflection 
upon any of the players. They played with the best that was in 
them. It was not their fault that they were an eleventh-hour 
combination. 

It is the hope of the writer, as it must be of all sportsmen, 
be they polo players or otherwise, that Lord Ashby St. Ledgers in 
his promised endeavour will not fall into the same errors that ruined 
the chances of the Westminster effort. In sporting language 
the cup, if played for nezt year, should be a gift to the challengers. 
The reason for the assertion is absolutely clear. The American 
team, familiarly known in the United States as the Big Four, is 
the creation of Mr. Harry Payne Whitney. After Mr. Foxhall 
Keene’s American team was beaten in 1902 by Hurlingham, 
Whitney took American polo in hand. He retained the brothers 
Waterbury from the old International four, and introduced 
himself and Mr. Devereux Milburn into the new representation. 
He himself brought his immense wealth and quality as a 
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captain into the team. As a result the Big Four trounced 
Hurlingham in 1909 and carried the Westchester Cup across the 
Atlantic. The same Big Four defended it admirably against 
the team which Captain Hardress Lloyd took over in 1911 and 
just managed to ward off the attack made upon it this year. 
The Big Four isa peculiarly constituted team. To begin with they 
revolutionised the game as it had hitherto been played. The 
brothers Waterbury introduced a style of loose poaching game 
which was only operative when the offside rule as played under 
British rules was abrogated. From the first Whitney proved 
himself a captain of extraordinary ability, which made up for 
his inferiority in actual play. In Milburn the world found 
perhaps the finest back that has yet been seen. This team, 
possessing all the advantages of supporting wealth and unlimited 
opportunities for playing together, presented an almost invincible 
front to the haphazard efforts that were made by this country 
to defeat them. After their first success, nm 1909, they had 
created the great asset of confidence in their own prowess. This 
was fostered by the commanding abilities of the captam. Each 
member of the team knew the weakness and strength of the 
other’s play, and the forward game which the Waterburys had 
inculeated was rendered almost overwhelming by the extra- 
ordinary genius of Milburn as back in combination with a No. 3 
who understood the American game as well as did Whitney. It 
has, however, been suggested earlier in this paper that form in 
the polo field is a fickle wench. Polo in America has, during 
recent years, seen such an impetus, mainly through the interest 
attracted to it by the International games, that there has not 
been a lack of young blood coming along, boiling to test the 
pulse of the Big Four. Although these aspirations are alto- 
gether healthy, yet they are often il-balanced. During the 
preparation of the Big Four against the arrival of the challengers 
this year there was deep and bitter criticism of the old defenders’ 
form. So biting was this criticism that Whitney had, perforce, 
to take stock of the aggregate age of his team, and to admit that 
eyes were failing and the fires of youth dimimishing. For a 
week, just ten days before the matches, it was understood that 
the Big Four had “stood down”’ and that a new team rallied 
round the veteran Foxhall Keene would defend the cup. Then, 
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again, at the eleventh hour, owing to an accident to Foxhall 
Keene, a substitution had to be made. The Big Four was re- 
called into the arena. 

How they justified the recall is a matter of recent history. 
Each man in that team fought with the knowledge that 
he had the criticism of exhausted faculty to play down. 
The team nobly responded to the effort, but as the players 
rode off the ground they knew that the Big Four had played 
their last International match: had won their last fight. 
Whitney knew: they one and all knew that which was hidden 
from the vast majority of the spectators, namely the microscopic 
margin which had brought them victory over what was really an 
unformed British team. They knew that the fraction of a goal 
that spelled success in the second match had enabled them to 
snatch victory out of defeat: that while they themselves had 
‘cracked’? under the supreme effort they had made, the British 
team had found themselves, was a momentarily improving com- 
bination, and that had they been able to play a third game they 
would have galloped over the Big Four. Whitney is a wise man. 
His wisdom has been the deus ex-machind of the Big Four, and he 
will never again captain a team to defend the cup. Of the Big 
Four he has captained so redoubtably only Devereux Milburn 
will remain amongst the next defenders. 

It is for this reason that the writer maintains that if a British 
team challenges for 1914 the cup is theirs by gift. The intimate 
analysis is as follows. The centurion’s cloak, which Whitney has 
relinquished, will fall upon the brawny shoulders of Mr. Louis 
Stoddard, who was first substitute in this year’s matches and who 
took the place of Monte Waterbury when the latter broke his finger 
in the first match at Meadowbrook. Although the team which was 
to have replaced the Big Four this year was captained by Foxhall 
Keene, it is unthinkable that this veteran player will again be 
entrusted with the defence of the cup. Louis Stoddard has many 
fine qualities as a polo player. He has a long purse and does not 
grudge expenditure in the purchase of ponies. He is a hard and 
almost brutal rider in the game, and hits a long straight ball with 
very considerable accuracy when he has a clear field. He does 
not possess, however, any of the finesse of a great player, and has 
not yet exhibited any of those qualities requisite in the captain 
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of an International team. Being a player of but moderate 
judgment it is doubtful if he will have sufficient acumen either to 
select the best team or to control them after selection. As matters 
stand at the present moment he will probably have forced upon 
him as his associates Mr. Rene La Montagne, Mr. Malcolm Steven- 
son and Devereux Milburn. The satisfactory placing of this 
team in itself is a Chinese puzzle. It presents the problem of 
dovetailing into a team four players who themselves believe they 
are capable of playing equally well in any position in the field. 
Those who have watched their form closely, however, know that 
on the true form of the players it will be a team that is made up 
of two rough, dashing Numbers 1 and one perfect and one in- 
different No. 4. Judging. by the distribution intended during 
the short reign of Foxhall Keene as captain, the American 
defending four in 1914 (if the International matches be played) 
will be La Montagne No. 1, Milburn No. 2, Stoddard No. 3 and 
Malcolm Stevenson back. In 1914 this is a four which any 
good British regimental team should be able to beat. Though 
Milburn in any place, in any game must be an asset, yet at No. 2 
he is at least two goals less value to his side than when he plays back. 
Stoddard at No. 3 would have to change the whole character 
of his game, which the writer believes to be an impossibility. 
Malcolm Stevenson, though perhaps the best horseman amongst 
first-class American polo players, is on this year’s form only a 
very moderate back, aud he showed none of that promise for 
improvement that one might have expected in a young runner- 
up of the Big Four. Form, however, is capricious amongst polo 
players, and with polo going ahead as it is in America the con- 
ditions foreshadowed here for 1914 will probably have vanished 
by 1915. By then a new Alexander may have arisen to take the 
place of Whitney, and the many country polo clubs may have 
produced players, each in his individual place in the game, of 
the same calibre as Milburn. If this should prove to be the case 
then we in this country must be prepared to say good-bye to the 
Westchester Cup for ever. 

It is for this reason that the writer would urge Lord Ashby 
St. Ledgers to make hiseffort next summer. Butalthough it has 
been suggested that the cup will be a gift in 1914 and that a good 


regimental team should be able to win it, yet this does not mean 
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that the same haphazard efforts should continue that have marred 
our pretensions in the past. It must be remembered that Louis 
Stoddard’s team will have the best pony flesh at their command 
that wealth can secure, and that there is a brutal dash in the 
American conception of the game that is deadly until it is coun- 
tered and rendered innocuous by steady combination and imper- 
turbable science. 

Lord Ashby St. Ledgers must first choose his captain. The 
success and failure of his enterprise will depend upon this selec- 
tion. It is suggested that his choice is likely to fall upon 
This, in the opinion of the writer, would be little short of 
acalamity. Although on English grounds ———’s demonstration 
of the game has shown great brilliancy, it is of too individual 
a character to warrant his choice as the pivot of a great side. 
Moreover the inherent desire he has for personal possession of 
the ball would spell failure on the Meadowbrook ground. The 
writer, if he were in the position to choose the team for 1914, 
would spare no pains to induce Captain Hardress Lloyd to again 
accept the supreme authority. From this point the captain 
should be given an entirely free hand. If, however, he could 
take the following team: Captain Grenfell 1, Captain Ritson 2, 
Captain Hardress Lloyd 3, and Captain Lockett back, and had 
them mounted as well as the Westminster team was mounted this 
year, he would have no difficulty in defeating the Stoddard com- 
bination as the writer has estimated their quality in 1914. 


RIKHAB. 


FROM BOGOTA TO BEDFORD 


Mr. Liuoyp Grorcr’s public services have been few and far between 
during the past year, and even his warmest admirers are somewhat 
perturbed by the spirit of procrastination and hesitancy which marks 
his movements. He was billed to burst the feudal system a year 
ago, but on one pretext or another he has continually postponed 
this beneficent operation, though it is now positively asserted— 
unless, of course, another war in the Balkans should intervene— 
that the great man will commence his great work at Bedford on 
October 11, a day redolent of sinister memories, being the anni- 
versary of that fatal Friday afternoon in the House of Commons 
when time alone compelled Messrs. Lloyd George and Co. to 
economise the truth about their Marconi ventures. They con- 
fined themselves to indignantly repelling the foul insinuation that 
they might conceivably have gambled in British Marconis. They 
omitted to inform the House of Commons of their American “ in- 
vestment ’’—indistinguishable except in the eyes of casuists from 
a British gamble. They momentarily gained their object of fooling 
Parliament, of fooling the public, of fooling the Press. But, 
be it never forgotten, they did not fool the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Asquith, who holds a lower record in the Marconi scandal than 
any other Minister, for the simple reason that he occupied a 
higher position and consequently has had a greater fall. Every- 
body outside the Hush-up Press can appreciate the conduct 
of Sir Rufus Isaacs (Lord Chief Justice elect), Mr. Lloyd 
George (Premier elect), and Mr. Herbert Samuel—who disrated 
a minor official of the Post Office for doing on a trifling scale 
suostantially what his colleagues had done on a great scale— 
in misleading the country into believing that no Minister had 
ever touched any Marconi share. As public memory is short and 
the anniversary of the Festival of Truth is at hand it may be 
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as well to reproduce the text of Ministerial utterances which 
after all give us the measure of Ministerial character. Politicians 
who have done this once will do it again until it becomes second 
nature. 

The Postmaster-General (Mr. Herbert Samuel) : 


Neither I myself nor any of my colleagues have at any time held one shilling’s 
worth of shares in this Company, directly or indirectly, or have derived one penny 
profit from the fluctuations in their prices. It seems shameful that political feeling can 
carry so far, that lying tongues can be found to speak and ears found to listen to such 
wicked and utterly baseless slanders such as these. This Committee (i.e. the Marconi 
Committee) which will be appointed, will enquire into every aspect of this question, and 
members of the Government will be most ready to appear before it. Every member of 
the House may have full confidence that while every part of this transaction will come 
under the searchlight of examination, it will be shown that there is no uncleanliness in 
any quarter. 


The Attorney-General (Sir Rufus Isaacs): 


Let me go to the next charge, which is, I think, a worse charge. It is that some 
member of the Government not named, but hinted at—some member or members of the 
Cabinet—knowing that these negotiations were taking place, knowing that there was 
a contract in contemplation, and thinking the shares would go up when the announce- 
ment of the contract came to be made—the price of the shares being then 14s. or 15s. 
and eventually rose to £9 after the announcement of the contract was made—there- 
upon, and in consequence of the information which some member of the Government 
had got, bought shares in this Company at a low price, in order to sell them at the 
higher price when the contract was announced. I desire to say frankly, on behalf of 
myself, that that is absolutely untrue. Never from the beginning, when the shares 
were 14s. or £9, have I had one single transaction with the shares of that Company. I 
am not only speaking for myself, but I am also speaking on behalf, I know, of both 
my right hon. friend the Postmaster-General, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, in some way or other, in some of the articles, have been brought into this matter. 


Mr. Lloyd George (Chancellor of the Exchequer): 


The hon. member said something about the Government, and he has talked about 
“rumours.” I want to know what these rumours are. If the hon. gentleman has 
any charge to make against the Government as a whole or against individual members 
of it, I think it ought to be stated openly. The reason why the Government wanted a 
frank discussion before going to Committee was because we wanted to bring here these 
rumours, these sinister rumours, that have been passed from one foul lip to another 
behind the backs of the House. ... I came here this afternoon because I had heard 
what was said outside. I have waited carefully, and not a single member on the other 
side of the House, or anybody else who has taken part in this Debate, has ever hinted 
at anything. The only member who has hinted completely dissociated himself from the 
rumours. The hon. member (Mr. Lansbury) is the first one who has said so; I demand 
that his charge shall be formulated. 
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In no country in the world except in England in her decadence 
could Ministers have behaved thus and retained office. When 
these speeches were made not only were two of the speakers 
substantial holders of Marconi shares, but the third, the Post- 
master-General, was aware of the fact, and honour among 
colleagues, if nothing else, should have prevented him from tres- 
passing upon the territory of Mr. Ure, the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland. Still worse was the conduct of the Prime Minister, 
chief guardian of the integrity of the Government and principal 
trustee of the traditions of our public life, upon which he can 
expatiate as eloquently as anybody, but to which he has dealt 
the deadliest blow they have sustained in his lifetime. Never 
again need any one believe anything said from the Treasury Bench. 
Mr. Asquith has been treated in the “* usual Unionist quarters ” 
as though he had been an innocent victim of his colleagues’ 
duplicity, and his friends are positively pathetic upon the cruel 
manner in which he was “ letin” by the Marconi group. Needless 
to say there is not a particle of truth in this legend. There is, 
however, a special reason for minimising Mr. Asquith’s offence 
in certain Unionist circles where the magic word “ Coalition ” 
is regarded as worthy of a wider significance than it bears at the 
present moment. ‘Those who euphemistically term themselves 
“the best men of both parties ” to console themselves for having 
a following in neither anticipate the happy day when they may 
form a combination inspired by two objects, namely to retain 
office and to sell causes. Naturally it does not suit these hungry 
souls, to whose schemes Mr. Asquith’s co-operation is essential, 
that our Panama Premier should be unduly discredited, so they 
and their newspaper henchmen zealously draw impossible dis- 
tinctions between Mr. Lloyd George and his titular leader, 
though to the impartial onlooker, so far as Marconi is concerned, 
it is a case of six of one and half a dozen of the other. Indeed 
it may turn out when both the Murray mystery and the Marconi 
mystery are finally cleared up, or “‘ cleaned up,” to use the more 
appropriate expression of Oilybank, the Prime Minister may come 
out worse than his Chancellor of the Exchequer, even though he 
did not take a valuable tip from a Government contractor. 
On his own showing Mr. Asquith’s case is bad enough. The 
declarations of his colleagues, printed on a previous page, speak 
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for themselves. When the Matin revelations proved those 
utterances to be an ingenious combination of suppressio veri et 
suggestio fulsi everybody imagined, and Radicals vociferated, that 
Mr. Asquith had been kept completely in the dark concerning 
the American Marconi flutter, and that whatever might be his 
faults he was incapable of gambling with the truth or tolerating 
such action by his colleagues. It was incredible that the Premier 
should have sat by and sanctioned speeches conveying the opposite 
of the facts. However, we are losing our illusions one by one. 
We now know from Mr. Asquith’s own lips that he was aware 
of the April speculation of his Marconi colleagues so long ago as 
August 1912; that he dissuaded Sir Rufus Isaacs from taking 
proceedings against his traducers—obviously because there 
would be a risk of the American transaction being ‘disclosed, 
while there was a hope of its being permanently hushed up. 
Although not present at the October Debate Mr. Asquith knew 
and approved of the dirty trick played on the public by his 
colleagues, as he cynically informed the House of Commons 
during the Marconi debate last June that “when I read the 
declarations, which I did, of my right hon. friends (i.e. of last 
October) they seemed to me to be perfectly natural, proper, 
and full”? (my italics). We wish any of the obsolete Mandarins of 
the Unionist Party who regard an Asquith Coalition as affording 
their solitary hope of attaining office joy of their new leader. 
The policy of such a Government would presumably consist of 
“the Ministerial Right to Speculate.” 

I began by observing that Mr. Lloyd George had rendered 
few public services of late. It would, however, be unjust not to 
acknowledge that in his belated passion for accuracy, and his 
hyper-sensitiveness towards criticism, he has put a useful spoke 
in the wheel of the Hush-up Press—which anticipated devoting the 
autumn to selling Ulster to the Molly Maguires—by recalling the 
central episode of the great Marconi mystery. 

Mr. George’s political methods are too simple to impose on 
a Welsh Baptist: “ Blacken your opponents’ characters by a 
foul and filthy stream of lies. Weep whenever you are criticised, 
and pose as a great and good man whose love of the people arouses 
the animosity of the enemies of the people who are engaged in a 


devilish conspiracy to destroy the uncrowned King of Wales.” 
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In a healthy and vigorous speech in the middle of August, 
which might be usefully imitated by mealy-mouthed parliamen- 
tarians, Lord Wolmer, who has brains and pluck—an uncommon 
combination in politicians—emphasised the indecency of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in taking a valuable tip from a 
Government contractor and then trying to brazen it out as an 
injured innocent. Lord Wolmer was reported in a compressed 
version of his speech as having suggested, not that the favoured 
trio might have realised £30,000 (as a matter of fact they might 
have realised infinitely more) but that Mr. Lloyd George alone 
might have pocketed that sum on his avowed speculations in 
American Marconis. Mr. Lloyd George characteristically ignored 
the main issues raised by Lord Wolmer, which were not exclu- 
sively arithmetical, and a useful interchange of letters occurred 
between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his critic—on which 
both parties are to be congratulated, Lord Wolmer for telling 
Mr. Lloyd George to his face what all decent people think of him, 
and Mr. Lloyd George for frustrating the tactics of the Hush-ups, 
the success of which depends upon the permanent burial of the 
Marconi controversy, and with it the cause of Clean Government. 

Poor old Hush-ups. They have had a very bad time. They 
are in for a worse one. They expend themselves barking up the 
wrong tree and have become a public laughing-stock. They 
should confine themselves to the “‘ Mystery of the Pearl Neck- 
lace ’ or ““ Flying Upside Down.” Politicsis off their beat. They 
affect to despise Mr. Lloyd George for continually “‘ giving away 
the show,” but despicable as has been his conduct throughout the 
Marconi controversy it is less despicable than the conspiracy of 
silence on the part of so-called “responsible”? Unionist news- 
papers which have ceased to exercise any serious influence on any 
serious Unionist, and are reduced to the ignominy of having their 
legs pulled by one or other member of the great Ministry of 
Mendacity, and of having their praises sung by Panama politicians. 

What of the arithmetic of Marconi shares, on which Mr. Lloyd 
George lays such untimely stress when he sces a chance of scoring 
a debating point and of giving a lead to that portion of the Cocoa 
Press whose tips are not exclusively derived from the alluring 
Captain Coe. What did Lord Wolmer say, and what might he 
have said? Mr. Lloyd George professes to be overflowing with 
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accurate information concerning the performances of previous 
Unionist Ministers, which, ex-hypothesi, would put him right with 
the public apparently on the ground that two blacks make a white. 
But when Lord Salisbury suggested that these diatribes against 
the Cecils should be reduced to facts, Mr. Lloyd George con- 
veniently crossed the Channel. He might have gone on urgent 
business to Bogota, but he apparently got no farther than 
Boulogne. The Chancellor of the Exchequer may be as full as 
an egg of meat of the misdeeds of ex-Ministers. If any of them 
took private and particular tips from Government contractors 
which they marketed on the Stock Exchange pending the parlia- 
mentary ratification of a contract, we should be glad to have the 
names of the culprits and full details of the incident. Would 
Mr. George seriously maintain that such a lapse on the part of 
one of Czesar’s former wives justifies the moral débacle of the 
present harem ? 

He may or may not have information to disclose concerning 
his predecessors. Ii so let us have it without further ado. In 
any case he can give us valuable information concerning himself 
and his colleagues hitherto withheld from the public to which the 
country is entitled, considering the scurvy manner in which it 
has already been treated. Before the close of this article I shall 
hope to convince even Mr. Lloyd George that matters cannot 
remain where they are, and that if Oilybank is to remain at 
Bogota, Boilingworth * should take up the parable at Bedford. 
Lord Wolmer committed the enormity of being misreported as 
saying that Mr. Lloyd George might have made £30,000 out of 
his American Marconis, whereas the speaker actually said that 
the favoured trio (Sir Rufus Isaacs, the Master of Oilybank, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer) might have made that sum. 
They certainly might, and a great deal more, had Sir Rufus 
Isaacs done his duty by his colleagues, instead of allowing himself 
to be obsessed with distinctions without differences. Ministers 
might just as well have made a brilliant coup while they were 
about it, getting into American’ Marconis onthe ground floor 
and getting out at the fourth floor, instead of feebly creeping in 
at the first floor and trickling out at the cellar. To have misused 


* A compendious name for Mr. Illingworth, the successor of Oilybank as Chief 
Ministerial Whip. 
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such a golden opportunity of making a fortune is eternally dis- 
creditable to an old Stock Exchange hand like the Attorney- 
General. It stamps the Chancellor of the Exchequer as a financial 
nincompoop, and it proves the Master of Elibank to have been 
totally unfitted to control the huge secret funds which form 
the corner-stone of Radical politics. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s attack on Lord Wolmer took the form of 
a letter from “‘ Brynawelon, Criccieth, August 21, 1913,” com- 
plaining of a report of a speech delivered by the latter on the 
previous Saturday (August 16), stating that “I had been ‘de- 
tected . . . ina transaction which I venture to say no Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that had ever sat in Downing Street has ever 
been guilty of before—that is to say, accepting a tip from a 
Government contractor out of which he might have made £30,000, 
and the only reason why he did not was that he wanted to make 
more and held on too long.” Mr. George selected this “as 
a fair sample of the general accuracy of the statements you made 
in the course of this speech. As you do not seem to have con- 
descended to explain to your audience how I could, under any 
conditions, have made £30,000 out of my two purchases of 1000 
shares each * (neither, by the way, being bought from a Government 
contractor) perhaps you would not mind clearing up the matter 
for my information. I actually lost some hundreds by these two 
transactions ; it would therefore interest me to know how I might 
have cleared £30,000.” 

Lord Wolmer explained in reply that he had not seen the 
report of the speech referred to, “‘ and it is not perfectly accurate, 
as I included Lord Murray and Sir Rufus Isaacs in the statement 
I made concerning your speculations in Marconi shares. The 
quotation you made should read, ‘ Mr. Lloyd George was detected 

. in a transaction which I venture to say no other Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that ever sat in Downing Street has ever been 
guilty of before—that is tosay, he and his friends accepted a tip 
from a Government contractor out of which they might have made 
£30,000, and the only reason why they did not make anything 
was that they wanted to make more and held on too long.’ ” Lord 
Wolmer added this “‘is a perfectly true statement. On April 9 
last year, Sir Rufus Isaacs was offered American Marconi shares 


* Mv italics.—L. J. M 
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by Mr. Godirey Isaacs as a ‘good investment’ at 1,4. On 
April 17 Sir Rufus purchased 10,000 of these shares at £2. On 
the same day you and Lord Murray joined him in this transaction 
with knowledge of the facts, taking 1000 shares each, but no money 
exchanged hands. On April 19 the price of the shares touched £4, 
so that if you had sold out your shares then you would have 
made £20,000, or if the Attorney-General had taken full advantage 
of his opportunities and bought at 1,1, the profit out of Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs’ tip would have been, as I have said, £30,000 or there- 
abouts.” Lé¢ might have been nearer £300,000. 

Lord Wolmer gave Mr. Lloyd George, as he seemed to want 
it, a detailed account of his own individual transaction, with which 
we are not concerned for the moment, though he showed that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in buying 1000 shares at £2 
from the brother of a Government contractor on the strength 
of a tip which had come from that contractor,on April 17, and 
selling 357 of those shares two days later at £3 6s. 9d., while on 
April 20 Mr. Lloyd George sold 500 more at £3 7s. Od., making a 
total profit of £743 with 143 shares still to his credit, had cleared 
“not a bad windfall of unearned increment for three days’ 
speculations.” 

Not being satisfied with this, however, on May 22 Mr. Lloyd 
George made another speculation, with borrowed money, of 1500 
shares at £2.°, (Lord Wolmer could not understand why Mr. Lloyd 
George spoke of this second transaction as confined to 1000 
shares) which he had never been able to sell at a profit because the 
price had fallen, but ‘‘ I have much too great a respect for your 
intellect to suppose that you went into the transaction with the 
intention of losing money, and so the only reason why you did 
not make money was because you did not sell all your first shares 
at the top of the boom and held on to the others while the price 
fell.” 

There we will leave the controversy as between Lord Wolmer 
aud Mr. Lloyd George, who only made matters worse by his 
subsequent letters. It was obvious that Lord Wolmer could never 
have suggested that Mr. Lloyd George might have made £30,000 
out of 1000 or 2000 American Marconis, but as there has been so 
much confusion concerning this affair, and as Mr. Lloyd George’s 
inaccuracy, for example in describing a purchase of 1500 shares 
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as a purchase of 1000 shares seems incurable, it may be worth 
while examining the potentialities of a transaction which, as we 
know on the high authority of the Prime Minister, the Coalition 
Press generally and the Hush-up Press in particular, to say 
nothing of the House of Commons, reflects absolutely no discredit 
whatsoever on the Ministers involved. 

It is common knowledge that Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Rufus 
Isaacs and the late Chief Whip of the Party, stand, if possible, 
higher than ever before in the confidence of their colleagues, and 
that Mr. Asquith is only awaiting the appropriate moment to 
appoint the Attorney-General to the exalted office of Lord Chief 
justice of England. 

The Asquith Ministry lives, or rather exists, on the hypothesis 
that there was nothing wrong or in any respect censurable or 
regrettable in the conduct of the Marconi group in utilising a 
valuable tip from a Government contractor and in buying 10,000 
American Marconis at £2 on April 17, 1912, whereas the general 
public could only secure a small proportion of the same security 
one or two days later at the opening market price of £3 5s. Some- 
what pathetic and utterly futile efforts were made before the 
Marconi Select Committee by distressed Ministers to pretend that 
inside knowledge from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs gave no advantage 
to its recipients over outsiders, and that anybody who seriously 
and intelligently tried could buy American Marconis for £2 when 
Sir Rufus Isaacs made his purchase from Mr. Harry Isaacs for 
that sum. Unfortunately—and misfortune has dogged almost 
every Ministerial footstep throughout this affair—in seeking to 
exonerate themselves by endeavouring to show that £2 was the 
‘“‘ market price” they damned the trusteeship of the Radical 
Party funds, because if the trustee could in his private capacity 
and on his own account secure 1000 American Marconis at £2 on 
April 17, the alleged “‘ market price,” he should surely have done 
better for the Party whose funds he administered than buy 2500 
of the same security at £3 5s. on April 18? Many of the readers 
of the National Review are presumably trustees. They would 
scarcely care to be in the position of purchasing shares for them- 
selves at a reputed “ market price ” of £2, and shares for their cestua 
qui trust twenty-four hours later costing 50 per cent. more. They 
would, to put it mildly, feel negligent as trustees in having missed 
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“the market ” of £2 in their fiduciary capacity which they had 
secured for themselves. At any rate they would be most anxious 
to come forward, indeed they would insist on explaining their 
conduct to those whom it concerned. They would decline on 
any ground to remain imbedded at Bogota, no matter how profit- 
able the business on which they were there engaged, when a 
question affecting their personal honour required their presence 
here. There is this further mystery in the Murray case, namely, 
that it was established in evidence before the Marconi Select 
Committee that ordinary applicants for American Marconis could 
only obtain 15 per cent. of their applications on April 18 or 19 
when the market opened and the valuable knowledge of insiders 
became public property. Therefore in order to obtain the 2500 
shares allotted to the Chief Whip of the Party as the trustee of 
the Party funds, it would have been necessary for the Master of 
Oilybank to apply for about 15,000 shares which involved pledging 
the Party funds to the tune of, say, £50,000 in an American Marconi 
Company at a time when the Marconi Company’s contract was 
still being negotiated and in any case awaited parliamentary 
ratification. Alternatively one is disposed to ask, one will 
continue to ask, and the question will have to be answered, 
either by the Oilybanks or the Boilingworths of the Party, Was 
the Chief Whip a favoured individual who could command all 
the shares he asked for? If so, why? Because according to 
the Westminster Gazette and other well-informed organs, the 
American Marconi Company had no connection to speak of with 
the English Marconi Company and therefore as little interest in 
the impending contract as, say, the Baltimore Railway or the 
National Review. Why then should the Chief Whip of the 
Coalition, upon whose good offices parliamentary ratification of 
a contract with which the American Marconi Company had no 
connection whatsoever largely depended, occupy a privileged 
position in a totally different company in allotment if not in 
price? The Marconi Select Committee hastily closed its proceed- 
ings in order to prevent these and other equally awkward questions 
from being asked, but, as we have already insisted, they will be 
asked nevertheless, and they will be answered. If Oilybank is 
too coy to revisit these shores, his apostolic successor, the reluctant 
Boilingworth, will be compelled to cease slaughtering unoffending 
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game in Scotland and give his attention to these matters. After 
all Boilingworth was a co-trustee, and though as he has told 
us he was ignorant of the pregnant fact that the Coalition 
was, so to speak, “in Marconis,” there are other matters meriting 
his attention even if his name was used in vain. 

It is an immense advantage to be on solid ground in discussing 
an intricate business. Among the features beyond controversy, 
accepting for the moment the Ministerial creed as proclaimed by 
Mr. Asquith, is the character of the General Manager of the 
Marconi Company, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, who, besides being the 
chosen candidate of the Coalition in an Essex constituency is 
one of the many Bayards sans peur et sans reproche who have 
figured in this affair. Mr. Marconi is needlessly lachrymose about 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. Why these tears? Mr. Isaacs is one of 
the most popular and weighty members of the National Liberal 
Club, who has fought a successful fight for a fundamental principle, 
and he is entitled to far more congratulations than he has received. 
Hitherto idiots imagined that Government contractors must not 
give tips convertible into cash to members of British Governments 
with which they were negotiating contracts, and that any one 
contravening this imaginary convention would inevitably lose 
his contract. Mr. Isaacs has taught us otherwise. He has given 
the tip and he has kept the contract. Indeed the whole machinery 
of the Coalition was enlisted to force it through a reluctant 
Parliament—the reluctance being demonstrated by the fact that 
apart from official speakers hardly any one had a good word to 
say for it. That is no mean achievement. 

In the years to come, as the Ministerial right to speculate 
develops, contractors will realise that the more Ministers they 
place under obligation and the more valuable those obligations, 
the more certain will be their prospect of getting Government 
business. The principle of Cabinet solidarity will be invoked as 
in the present instance. It will be unnecessary to tip everybody, 
but so long as an integral block of Ministers are compromised, 
whose resignation would endanger the Government, there can 
be no safer proceeding on the part of an ambitious commercial 
magnate. And with the deterioration which is likely to set in 
of the standards of our public life it will become an ordinary 

operation of business with companies seeking official contracts 
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or monopolies which may not improbably crystallise into the 
mot “To the Minister a tip—to the Contractor a contract.” 
But for some years, at any rate, the contractor will be compelled 
to exercise some discrimination. At the present day, for instance, 
it might be safe to compromise Mr. Lloyd George, but it would be 
dangerous, even were it possible which it is not, to compromise 
Mr. John Burns, who is hardly “in the Ministerial swim” and 
whose colleagues would have been only too glad to get rid of him 
had he occupied the shoes of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The reader will understand that we are making no reflections 
on Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, who is entitled, in the interests of his 
Company, to exploit the politicians who at present misgovern 
this country. If any injustice has been done him it is by his 
own friends and not by those who oppose the Marconi monopoly 
and dislike Marconi methods. For a variety of reasons we 
object to the British Government having any dealings with that 
Company, and it is only fair to give notice to all concerned that 
whenever a Unionist Government enters office strenuous opposi- 
tion will be offered from our side to the continuance of what may 
be described as the Marconi policy. 

But what pitiable bunglers his Majesty’s Marconi Ministers 
were! What a miserable figure they cut beside Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs! He, after all, was engaged in big business conducted in 
a large spirit. Too much attention has been devoted to Sir Rufus 
Isaacs’ paltry action on April 17, 1912, in buying a mere bagatelle 
of 10,000 American Marconis from his elder brother Mr. Harry 
Isaacs, which avowedly came from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, and on 
which the chivalrous and confiding Sir Rufus allowed Mr. Harry 
to net a substantial profit approaching £10,000. Happily the 
money remained in the family. On the other hand, too little 
attention has been paid to the historic lunch between the brethren 
on April 9, when Mr. Godfrey Isaacs (who is reputed to have 
more brains in his little finger than the rest of the family in their 
entire anatomy) made a proposal equally gigantic, generous and 
unimpeachable according to the accepted creed of the Coalition. 
The reader will be unable to appreciate the episode unless he 
firmly grasps two principles, namely, whereas it would be an act 
of moral turpitude according to current canons—which are 
liable to vary with current events—for British Ministers to 
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speculate in British Marconis, it is an act of integrity and virtue 
to invest in any other Marconi shares, particularly Americans, 
especially if you have been at some pains to conceal the fact 
from the public. Indeed, the greater the speculation in American 
Marconis the greater the merit of the Minister, and why the 
Order of Merit has not been more freely distributed among this 
group we are at a loss to understand. On the other hand, the 
smaller the speculation the smaller the merit, and it is precisely 
here that Mr. Asquith’s colleagues so lamentably failed us. 

At the Isaacs lunch on April 9, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, who sees 
things steadily and sees them whole, recounted his triumphant 
tour in the United States and glowingly depicted the brilliant 
future of the reorganised American Marconi Company, which he 
was about to launch in London, as the American public, for one 
reason or another, was somewhat “‘fed up” with wireless finance 
for the moment. It was a dazzling vision which we may feel 
sure lost nothing in the telling. Mr. Godfrey was most anxious 
that his brothers should share the good thing. He had already 
“* placed ”? an immense number of these new American Marconis, 
in fact several hundred thousand out of the 500,000 for which 
he had made himself responsible, and he still held about 100,000 
knowing that he could have other packets as he wanted them. 
It was this 100,000 which—unless I misread the evidence—he 
offered to his brothers on April 9 at the tempting price of 144, 
say £106,250. It would not have been surprising, considering 
the relative positions of the brothers, had the Attorney-General, 
who is a very wealthy man, taken 80,000 or even 90,000, leaving 
Mr. Harry Isaacs the balance of 20,000 or 10,000, as the case 
may be. Instead of which Sir Rufus appears to have refused to 
take any at this time, while Mr. Harry took the surprisingly large 
number of 50,000, to which he added another 6000, making 
56,000, costing about £59,000, which he promptly paid up in 
June of last year. The poor-spirited Sir Rufus, having rejected 
this magnificent offer, feebly bought a beggarly 10,000 from 
Mr. Harry a few days later, allowing the latter, as I have said, to 
make nearly £10,000 out of the Attorney-General’s hesitancy. 
If American Marconis had been an improper investment for 
British Ministers, it would have been just as wrong to buy 10,000 
at £2 from one brother as 80,000 or 90,000 at 1-4, from another. 
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But it is common ground for the moment that the transaction 
was irreproachable. We are all familiar with the opinions of 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, Mr. Lloyd George and the Prime Minister on 
this score, while the House of Commons has formally censured 
those who have criticised Ministerial Marconi speculations. It 
was as right as rain. The more American Marconis bought by 
Ministers, the better, and we confidently anticipate the moment 
when other Front Benchers will disclose their transactions in other 
Marconi companies. What is really indefensible and inexplicable 
is that Sir Rufus Isaacs, the Master of Elibank and Mr. Lloyd 
George should have bought so few when they might have bought 
so many, and should have paid so much when they might have 
paid so little. We refuse to join in placing them on a pinnacle of 
virtue. Little venture, little have. It is however satisfactory 
to know that the Isaacs family did not lose through the futility 
of Sir Rufus, who for some reason unintelligible to the plain man 
unversed in these affairs only paid his long overdue cheque (on 
the miserable 10,000 he bought from Mr. Harry) on January 6 
of this year, though, as I have stated, Mr. Harry had paid up 
in June of last year. Sir Rufus’ cheque appears to have been 
drawn about five days after the Master of Oilybank disappeared 
to Bogota—an incident with which it obviously had no conceivable 
connection. 

Now, if the Attorney-General had done his duty like a man 
and taken up 90,000 shares of the 100,000 offered by Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs on April 9 at 1;4,—had he then given one-tenth to each of 
his intimate friends, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Chief Whip of the party, and had the trio been content to sell 
on April 18 or April 19 at the price paid by the Radical party, 
namely £3 5s., they would have netted a clear profit of £2 3s. 9d. 
per share, which, unless our arithmetic is as faulty as that of 
Mr. Lloyd George, would have amounted to approximately 
£196,875, of which the share of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be ex hypothesi one-tenth, i.e. nearly £20,000, and that of 
the Master of Elibank ditto. Had they sold out at the boom 
figure of £4 which American Marconis topped at one moment 
their gains would have been proportionately greater, and even 
the funds of the Party of Progress might have received a useful 
addition if 2500 shares bought at £3 5s.a-piece had been disposed 
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ofatan “unearned increment” of 16s. per share the following day, 
Every one who shares the view of the Coalition majority in the 
House of Commons of the American Marconi transaction cannot 
resist condemning Ministers for losing money where they ought 
to have made handsome, not to say magnificent, fortunes in a 
business recognised by the twenty Caesaz’s wives comprising the 
Asquith Cabinet as im accordance with the loftiest traditions of 
Gladstonian politics. 

This is all plain sailing, but the fascination of the Marconi 
mystery lies in its unending surprises. The Pearl Necklace is 
nothing to it. We never seem to get anywhere near the bottom, 
and experts calculate that only about 10 per cent. of the truth 
has so far been discovered or disclosed. As Mr. Lloyd George’s 
correspondence with Lord Wolmer indicates a scrupulous and 
sensitive desire for facts possibly the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may be disposed to assist in unravelling some of the outstanding 
problems. The man who could throw most light upon them 
obstinately remains in Farthest America, and we have to be con- 
tent with sensational cablegrams or wireless accounts oi the 
prodigious coups he is effecting in one congenial community after 
another. Meanwhile his friends here, of whom Mr. Lloyd George 
is the most conspicuous, should not allow a spotless reputation 
to suffer by default. Moreover, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is developing a hyper-sensitive conscience, owes something 
to himself as regards a branch of the mystery upon which the 
general reticence has been almost audible. The Marconi Select 
Committee were so terrified of touching it that the shutters were 
promptly put up before any portion of their Reference had been 
discharged. There is Camasasidie no organised focus of inquiry 
where seekers after truth can resort, so one is compelled to consult 
Mr. Lloyd George. It is useless to consult Sir Rufus Isaacs, who 
displayed an infinitely greater capacity for making irrelevant 
speeches about his personal honour than for answering plain 
questions. 

The public were deeply moved by the pleasant and intimate 
friendship of those affectionate colleagues, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Attorney-General and the Chief Whip, who 
seemed to share a common home, who travelled together, 
who thought and ate in common and embarked on common 
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speculation. Sir Rufus Iseacs’ one idea when he had a good thing 
was that his friends should participate, and he was even prepared 
to finance them by taking up shares for which they need not pay 
at any particular time—perhaps the most convenient and attrac- 
tive form of investment. Onecan hardly imagine an open-handed 
plutocrat who regarded £50,000 as a mere trifle pressing poorer 
friends for payment in the incredible event of the “ good thing ” 
going wrong. There seems to have been much talk in Downing 
Street about American Marconis in the spring of last year, and in 
some quarters Sir Rufus has been blamed for enticing his colleagues 
into a venture which, owing to a chapter of accidents, proved 
politically disastrous, and though enthusiastically applauded 
by the Coalition and the principal Cocoa organs, it has undoubtedly 
caused some inconvenience to the cause of Progress and may not 
inconceivably be the reason why the British Government fights 
shy of the Panama Exhibition. 

frankness and probity are admittedly the chief charac- 
teristics of the Master of Elibank, and Mr. Asquith almost 
broke down while paying a tribute to that noble nature in 
the whitewashing Debate. Here then is another mystery, 
or rather one of many mysteries, which requires clearing up. 
The Attorney-General afforded his two colleagues an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring—without any hurry about payment—a 
thousand shares a-piece in the American Marconi Company on 
April 17, two days before the flotation, at the moderate price of £2. 
It would not be disputed by anybody that it was only on account 
of the connection of the Isaacs niniy with the Marconi Company 
and with the Government that Sir Rufus Isaacs’ colleagues 
found themselves in a position to make such a promising ‘ “spec.” 
At any rate we have the Master of Elibank securing for himself on 
April 17, 1000 American Marconis for £2000 through the instru- 
mentality of his intimate friend Sir Rufus. On April 18, the 
following day, this same Master of Elibank, in his other capacity 


of Administrator of the Radical Party funds, instructed his 
brokers, Messrs. Montmorency and Co., to whom he had brought 
much Party business (they appear to hae e been the brokers of the 

Murray family before thei association with the Party of Progress) 


to pur, hens 2500 American Marconis, which was duly done at 
£3 5s, per share, the opentg price fixed by the tobbers. This 
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further transaction was only disclosed through the accident of the 
bankruptcy of Lord Murray’s friend, Mr. Fenner, who has tempor- 
arily disappeared, and some powerful motive must restrain the 
Peer from explaining what on the face of it is an amazing if not 
an invidious transaction. However, the man of “ integrity,” as 
he was described by Mr. Asquith, has his own standards of pro- 
priety and honour and regards the pursuit of oil concessions as his 
raison @étre at the present moment. 

But the matter cannot be allowed to rest there, because 
others are obviously involved, even though they may have 
elected hitherto to try and ignore the fact. It seems 
incredible that the Chief Whip of the Party, who was engaged 
in one common venture with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Attorney-General, should have concealed from such 
intimate friends the fact that he was also buying a large block 
of American Marconis for the Party, at the ordinary public price, 
at a total cost of £8000 which, for aught we know, was the priz fixe 
of an undesirable knighthood! I am not concerned for the 
moment with the second transaction of the Party funds which oc- 
curred later. What one is interested to know is whether Mr. 
Lloyd George, putting aside Sir Rufus Isaacs, was or was not aware 
of the fact that the Radical Party funds were being invested by his 
inseparable friend the Master of Elibank in American Marconis? 
We know the newspaper answer—we have had it already in 
reference to observations in last month’s National Review con- 
cerning the administration of Radical Party funds—namely, 
that Ministers know nothing about such matters—a somewhat 
inadequate reply considering that one of the most important of 
Ministers, namely the Patronage Secretary, who is responsible 
for the management of the Party in Parliament and has a large 
hand in distributmg honours, is the chief controller of such 
funds. One certainly cannot imagine that men living in the 
intimacy of this devoted trio, with a substantial stake in American 
Marconis, should have remained ignorant of the fact that one of 
their number was making another large investment in the same 
security. Taking men as they are this would be a surprising 
incident, and considering the public position occupied by the indi- 
viduals in question one is entitled to know whether the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was aware that his friend was, so to speak, putting 
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the Party into American Marconis during the negotiation of the 
Marconi contract with the Parent Company, which would subse- 
quently require Parliamentary ratification. Again one is tempted 
to enquire the extent of Mr. Asquith’s knowledge on this and 
kindred subjects when the Master of Elibank so precipitately 
retired from public life in August 1912 and was recommended 
for a peerage by the Prime Minister—the explanation vouchsafed 
to the common public jackass being that his father’s estate 
required his unremitting attention. 

Yet another question which in the absence of the Master of 
Elibank must be addressed to Mr. Lloyd George. Both he and 
Sir Rufus Isaacs have made great play with the fact that their 
energies were exclusively absorbed in the settlement of the coal 
strike in the early part of last year, which occupied them by 
night and day. It was the coal strike that prevented the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer from taking any serious interest, or indeed 
any interest whatsoever, in the negotiations between the Marconi 
Company and the British Government for an Imperial Wireless 
contract. It was the coal strike, again, which prevented the 
Attorney-General from fully realising his folly in sending a boom- 
ing telegram to the Marconi Banquet in New York on March 17. 
In fact the coal strike dominated the entire situation. It was 
a great anxiety to the Government, though a convenient 
excuse for negligence. But the coal strike had another and 
not less interesting aspect as Mr. Lloyd George may easily 
ascertain by enquiries among his friends of la haule finance. 
All alarming episodes afford golden opportunities to those “in 
the know,” and many a fortune has been made by early know- 
ledge of an earthquake, a shipwreck, a battle, or some other 
human catastrophe, as also from such blessings as the conclusion 
of a peace. The coal strike last year was a decidedly alarming 
episode. It had an instantaneous effect on many stocks and 
shares, eg. Home Railways. A prompt settlement or an 
indefinite prolongation of the struggle might be turned to most 
profitable account by lucky persons privy to the negotiations 
between the Government, the owners, and the miners. There 
have been unpleasant rumours that inside knowledge was con- 
verted into cash not by Ministers but by friends of Ministers, who 
might conceivably have picked up a useful hint from some artless 
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member of the Government as to the prospects of peace or the 
reverse. The present Cabinet is full of “ leaky gents ” surrounded 
by hungry parasites. Money was probably made which ought 
not to have been made. Here | refer to rumour, though to rumour 
which bears the appearance of truth. 

There is, however, something more than rumour. With the 
lax standards now stereotyped by our first paid Parliament it 
would perhaps be rash to say “ every one will agree” to this, 
that, or the other. But the other day, before the Coalition became 
Marconied, every one would have agreed that while a Government 
was bending its energies on settling a coal strike it was manifestly 
improper for the Chief Ministerial Whip necessarily in the closest 
touch with the negotiations—and controller of the Party funds— 
to invest any portion of those funds in home railway stocks 
which might be materially affected one way or the other by the 
conduct of the Government at this crisis. The episode is 
rendered all the more noteworthy by the fact that the Master 
of Elibank, though a professing Cobdenite and an avowed 
admirer of Lloyd George finance, seems in making his Party 
investments to have had an almost insurmountable aversion to 
placing Cobdenite funds in Cobden’s country, or in any country 
within the Lloyd George orbit. This makes an investment in 
Home Railways during the coal strike all the more curious. The 
Master is beyond the reach of question, so we are constrained to 
seek the help of his intimate friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. When the oracle of Bogota is mute, the oracle of Bedford 
should bestir himself. Was Mr. Lloyd George aware that the 
Ministerial Chief Whip was giving instructions for the purchase 
of British Home railway stock during the coal strike which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Attorney-General were 
engaged in settling? The language is carefully chosen. The 
Master of Elibank appears to have been anything but a competent 
trustee, as is shown by the fact that he is a creditor—.e. the 
luckless Party is a ereditor—of the absconding Fenner, to whom 
he brought the Party business, for a very substantial sum. 
The goods, 7.e. the Home Railway stock, may consequently never 
have been delivered by the Party broker to the Party banker, but 
that does not affect the issue. The intention, the instructions, 
are sufficiently indicated by the Master of Elibank’s “ Trust 
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account,’ and the dates are suggestive, while the correspondence 
is anything but dull. As a humble student of public affairs I 
seek information of those primarily concerned. 

Was Mr. Lloyd George kept in the dark by his co-speculator 
the Master of Ehbank in American Marconis on April 17 con- 
cerning the latter’s subsequent venture as trustee of the Party 
on April 18? Secondly, was Mr. Lloyd George aware of the 
Party investments in Home Railways during the coal strike 
which Ministers were engaged in settling ? 

Had Mr. Asquith any knowledge of these and kindred matters 
when he recommended the Master of Elbank for a peerage. 
What was the precise position of Mr. Illingworth, co-trustee at 
the time and now Chief Whip ? 

To refresh their memories, if they have forgotten the facts and 
to facilitate their task if they were ignorant of the administra- 
tion of the Party funds—though Mr. Ilingworth presumably 
signed transfers—I would mention that the stocks in question 
were : 


£ se d. 

March 6, 1912, 10,000 Midland Pref. 713-4 . ‘ ‘ 7198 15 6 
" 5000 Gt. West Ord. 118} . , ; 5955 0 6 

- 1000 és l17i-4 . ‘ ‘ 1190 0 6 

io 20,000 Nth. British Df. 313-4 . ‘ ‘ 6382 5 6 

=" 2000 is 31134. ‘ ; 639 14 6 

Total £21,365 16 6 


As already suggested the goods may never have been delivered, 
but the contract notes were duly forwarded and the stock appears 
to have been paid for by cheques on the Party funds on March 14, 
1912, for the respectable sums of £7145 1s. and £14,220 15s. 6d. 
When my preliminary questions are answered I hope to ask others. 
In fact, Ministers should be kept busy throughout the winter, and 
the public may learn some things it is entitled to know. Grave 
issues will be raised and surprise will be expressed if the criminal 
law has not been set in motion. 


L. J. Maxse. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 
For the present capital for development work is somewhat hard 
to come by in Canada, and the economic situation might be 
summed up in the statement that the West is acting on the 
maxim reculez pour mieux sauter. The business of speculating 
in town-lots is dead for the time being; the West would not 
suffer if there was no resurrection of what is often sheer gambling 
such as even a Lloyd George could not describe as investment. 
Money is still to be made safely by investing in centrally situated 
real estate—especially in cities like Vancouver, where the business 
quarter is naturally restricted in area and must needs grow 
vertically rather than laterally. For the time being, to take 
another effect of the obvious anti-boom, the West is not in a 
position to absorb immigrants from the cities and towns of the 
Mother Country. There is room only for the agricultural worker 
and, of course, for all who have the capital to go on the land. 
Next year, no doubt, as a result of the success of the Western 
grain-crops the West will be rushing ahead again with full steam 
up—except perhaps, as regards the town-lot business which can 
never be what it has been in the immediate past. This season’s 
wheat-crop in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta is estimated 
at 200,000,000 bushels ; the average grade should be fairly high. 
The other staple crops of the three prairie provinces, according 
to official estimates, should be: oats, 210,000,000 bushels; 
barley, 50,000,000 bushels; flax, 16,000,000 bushels. I feel 
inclined to cut these figures down—by 10 per cent., say, whichis a 
fair allowance for the chronic optimism of the Westerner, whether 
he be a private individual or a Government official. Even if 
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this reduction be made, the figures are good enough to restore 
any slight loss of confidence in the Canadian West which may 
be working in the mind of the British inventor. In passing, the 
next ‘‘ bonanza crop” cannot be far distant. The last occurred 
in 1902, when there was an extra grain in every spikelet of 
wheat from the 49th parallel of latitude up to the Northern limit 
of actual cultivation. I expect to hear of that extra grain next 
year or the year after. 

Though the speedy development of Canadian towns—more 
especially the lesser foci of Western business—has necessitated 
constant recourse to the money market, there is no just cause for 
anxiety. In the first place, it is clear that the great chartered 
banks which combine Scottish caution with American enterprise, 
have duly enforced a policy of prudence. Secondly, the statistics 
of commercial and industrial progress clearly prove that there 
has been no serious set-back to the progress of the Dominion in 
its entirety. The traffic on the inland waterways during the 
summer has been the heaviest ever recorded ; the external trade 
of the country for the year should exhibit an increase of at least 
7 or 8 per cent. on the figures for the preceding twelve months ; 
and the reduction in the National Debt, according to the latest 
information, exceeds $25,000,000. But perhaps the most signifi- 
cant proof of the reality of Canada’s progressive prosperity is to 
be found in the fact that, according to the official figures of the 
US. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, American 
investments in Canadian industrial concerns have risen from 
$279,000,000 in 1909 to over $500,000,000 in 1913. The 
American investor is the best living judge of Canadian conditions 
for two very good reasons; first, he lives next door and is 
always dropping in to see how his neighbours are getting on, 
and, secondly, he has that sympathetic insight into Canadian 
methods which his British rival too often lacks. 

Mr. Maurice Low’s knowledge of the trade-relations between 
the United States and Canada is so profound and extensive 
that his comments on the foregoing fact (set forth in a recent 
issue of the Morning Post) are well worth consideration. When 
confronted with the hard facts of Canada’s growth in wealth 
and well-being under an adequate measure of Protection (I am 
not afraid of the word) the insular Free Trader invariably replies 
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that Canada would be still better off if she had no tariff at all, 
He flatly refuses to believe that Canada and the Canadians are 
right in believing that they benefit by imposing duties on 
American manufactures. But Mr. Low produces an American 
business man—none other than the Governor of Massachusetts 
who owns a factory and a mind of his own—whose recent extension 
of his business is an object-lesson that once for all disposes of the 
Free Trader’s contention. 

Governor Foss was originally a Republican, but he split with 
his Party because he was in favour of reciprocity with Canada, 
He became a Democrat and was elected once, twice, thrice to the 
governorship of his state; to the sorrow and disgust of those 
who had expelled him from the warm bosom of high-tariff 
Republicanism. A few months ago Mr. Foss had a dispute 
with the men employed in his factory who struck for higher 
wages and better terms of employment. Then he announced 
that a branch of his factory would be established in Canada; 
and in making his announcement he attacked both parties for 
their tariff policies which prevented the expansion, so he said, 
of the American export-trade. “* All over the United States,” 
he pointed out, “‘ the tendency among the principal manufacturing 
interests is toward the establishment of plants in Canada. This 
movement has been going on for many years, and it is estimated 
that from three to five hundred millions of American capital is 
now invested in those Canadian plants.”” He went on to say 
that the output of American manufacturers was in excess of the 
domestic demand, but that “if they had a reasonable ouput for 
their surplus products ” (i.e. if they could dump their surplus on 
unprotected countries) ‘“‘ these industries could remain at home 
and grow, but under the conditions that exist they must remove 
to those countries whose markets they desire to reach.” Both 
Democrats and Republicans went for Mr. Foss bald-headed ; 
they told him that his figures were ridiculously exaggerated. 
Now the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce steps in and 
confirms his statistical statement. Let us see how Mr. Low 
presses home the meaning of his affair : 


It is not the American tariff but the Canadian tariff that drives Mr. Foss to Canada. 
The reciprocity that Mr. Foss is so clamorous for is the same kind of reciprocity that 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier so eagerly desired and Mr. Taft welcomed because it would make 
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Canada an annexe of the United States. Mr. Foss is at least frank, even if somewhat 
ingenuous. He admits that the American market is over supplie| and there: no 
outlet abroad ‘‘ under the conditions that exist.” 

What does that euphemism mean? It means simply that the “ conditions ” to 
which Mr. Foss refers is the tariff laid by Canada on the machinery manufactured by 
Mr. Foss. If there was no tariff Mr. Foss could run his great plant in Massachusetts 
day and night, fill up the American market at a good profit, and dump his over produc- 
tion in Canada and still make a profit ; for even a person unfamiliar with manufacturing 
processes knows that the larger the production the cheaper the cost of manufacture. 
Mr. Foss would make a profit, but would Canada be richer because of Mr. Foss’s profits 
or the average Canadian, the man in Ottawa or Alberta, the man who does not buy Mr. 
Foss’s machinery but does buy the article that machinery makes, be any better off ? 

The Free Trader will say yes, and he will use the time-worn argument that cheap 
machinery means cheap production, but Mr. Foss and the other Americans who have 
invested their money in Canadian plants appear to have answered the Free Trader’s 
question. Dismissing theories, surely the question is practical enough for every one 
tounderstand. If Mr. Foss should spend £100,000 in establishing a plant in Birmingham 
and give emplopment to 1000 men, paying them several hundred pounds a week in 
wages, it would not require a Royal Commission to discover that Birmingham was 
better off to that extent than if Mr. Foss employed his thousand men in Massachusetts 
and sent the output of his factory to Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, London, and else- 
where throughout the United Kingdom. And, on the other hand, if Mr. Foss can dump 
and compete with Birmingham manufacturers and deprive them of part of their trade, 
it does not require the intelligence of a professor of political economy or a member of 
Parliament to make the Birmingham mechanic see that either there will be less work 
for him or he will have to be content with lower wages to enable his employer to meet 
Mr. Foss’s competition. 

That is the protection Canada gives to her working men. Without a tariff Canada 
was at the mercy of the American manufacturer. Canada could buy cheap and pay 
dear for the privilege. It could buy cheap and be compelled to live cheaply, for the 
working man of Canada would either be without employment or forced to accept starva- 
tion wages to meet ruinous American competition. ‘‘ A cheap coat makes a cheap 
man,’ Mr. McKinley said. It is true. The wage-earner who is forced to sell his labour 
cheap must be content with cheap things to eat and to wear. Both Canada and the 
United States have demonstrated that mere cheapness is not the highest test of states- 
manship. 


I should like to hear Sir Wilfried Laurier’s reply to such 
circumstantial logic. Owen Sound, the charming lake-town in 
Ontario where the Canadian branch of the International Harvester 
Company employs between 3000 and 4000 well-paid workers 
would be a good place for his explanation ! 


9 


The present Minister of Militia is a strong personality, and 1 
have no doubt whatever that Canada’s military forces will be 
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brought into a state of sufficiency and efficiency before his tenure 
of office comes to an end. His South African record proved 
him possessed of a real gift for soldiering; he is in love with his 
job and a tremendous worker ; and above all, he is the last man 
in the world to be alarmed by the cries of ‘‘ militarism,”’ which are 
raised in Quebec and by the old-fashioned “‘ Grits ”’ of the English- 
speaking provinces whenever any serious reform is attempted. 
Happier in his personality and in his opportunity than his 
predecessor there can be little doubt that the new Minister 
of Militia will eventually succeed in making the reports of Sir 
John French and Sir Ian Hamilton the basis of a complete 
reorganisation. The former’s criticisms of the Canadian Militia 
need not be repeated ; they constitute a document of the utmost 
consequence, and have already inspired important improvements, 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s recent Report is as valuable in its outspoken 
suggestiveness. His eulogy of the Western cavalry as “a Boer 
commando well organised ” must already be familiar to English 
readers. But, as the following passage shows, he criticises the 
Eastern cavalry severely : 


Take them all in all, the Eastern corps are not composed of fine natural riders, nor 
have the horses the same quality or the same more or less level appearance. In some 
regiments there are 20 per cent. hairy-heeled, hollow-backed animals which would not 
outlive two or three days of hard, fast work. In others, again, there is too great a 
proportion of undersized weeds. As to training, non-commissioned officers and men 
cannot honestly be characterised as being ready for war. Used in war certainly they 
might be, but not in such a manner as to do themselves full justice. They have quite 
an idea of how to fight, but they take too long to mount and dismount ; they are slow 
in getting their led horses away and slow in bringing them up. There is far too much 
talking in the ranks, a fault which more than any other leads to confusion. The ground 
these regiments may expect to work over is not in any sense cavalry country, so they 
may concentrate more than other corps on reconnaissance work, communication of 
intelligence and outposts. At present I can only say that although, were war to break 
out to-morrow they would be most useful, they might, with a little more instruction, 
be twice as useful. 


These criticisms will not be ignored by the Minister whose 
power of strenuous work and thoroughness and distinct originality 
have marked him out as one of the most crowd-compelling 
members of the Borden Cabinet. 


KE. B. O. 
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INDIA 
THE LAST DECADE IN INDIA 


Every ten years the Secretary of State for India presents to 
Parliament an elaborate statement of “‘ the moral and material 
progress and condition of India ” during the preceding decade. 
He is not bound by statute to prepare a decennial statement. 
The Act of 1858 prescribes that such an account shall be sub- 
mitted annually, and this injunction is duly observed; but 
once in a decade the narrative swells into a portly Blue Book, 
and Parliament is furnished with more information about India 
than it can assimilate in the next ten years. The latest Decennial 
Report has just appeared, and it is due to its compiler, who 
modestly remains anonymous, to say that it is a great improve- 
ment not only on the perfunctory annual statements, but even 
on some previous Decennial Reports. As a work of reference it 
will be of value throughout its allotted span of life, while as a 
mine of accurate knowledge about India it should receive the 
attention of all who desire to know more about that perplexing 
Empire. The writer has got out of the rut, and for once in a way 
the statutory Indian Blue Book really does tell people many 
things they want to know. 

The India of ten years ago—or rather of eleven and a half 
years ago, for the period dealt with begins in April 1902—was a 
very different country from the India of to-day. Lord Curzon 
was then in the fourth year of his memorable Viceroyalty, and 
after having grappled successfully with the greatest Indian 
famine of modern times, was busy with his preparations for the 
Proclamation Durbar of 1903. The new land revenue policy, 
providing for greater elasticity of revenue demand in times of 
famine and scarcity, had just been proclaimed. The Irrigation 
Commission was sitting. The new North-West Frontier Province 
had been born less than six months earlier. King Habibullah 
had just ascended the throne of Kabul, and there was much 
speculation about his prospect of security. Lord Kitchener’s 
appointment to the Indian command had been announced, but 
he was not due to land for another eight months. The Education 
Commission, which was to produce such fierce controversy,’ had 
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assembled ; the late Mr. Robertson was examining the Indian 
railways; the Police Commission was being formed; and the 
measure for creating co-operative credit societies was slowly 
taking shape. Over the whole land the menace of the plague 
was gradually growing more formidable, and 1902 saw a heavier 
plague mortality than had ever been known before. 

Some of these events and measures now seem very distant, 
but they are not so remote as the ideas and the conceptions 
which dominated most Anglo-Indians when the present century 
dawned. We were then dwelling in the placid close of a par- 
ticular epoch of British rule in India, and we did not know it. 
To us it seemed that the established order of things was almost 
immutable. We were to go on striving zealously to improve 
the quality and the character of British administration, making 
efficiency our watchword and material progress our justification. 
We were busy extending irrigation, reforming the police, develop- 
ing the educational system, lightening the lot of the peasant, 
fighting epidemics and cleansing the cities, reforming old abuses 
and devising new schemes ef betterment ; but in all our activities 
there was very little thought of the soul of India. We figured 
the patient millions as receptive, acquiescent, perhaps in a dull 
way a little grateful. Their lot was to be that of the dwellers 
in an old-fashioned English village when the Squire’s lady made 
her annual distribution of blankets. They were to be appro- 
priately thankful for the blessings we bestowed upon them, 
and that was all. That a few among them yearned for a more 
direct share in the control of their own country was well known, 
but the only answer that seemed possible was that they must 
wait. The malcontents were not really very insistent. A 
section of the native press was occasionally seditious, but 
its worst excesses were still to come. The National Congress 
organised its annual outburst every Christmas, and was more 
or less quiescent for the rest of the year. It always passed 
the same resolutions, its orators always said the same things, 
and Anglo-Indians, though at times a little annoyed, were 
on the whole content to regard it with a somewhat amused 
toleration. Its claims were duly combated, the manifest weak- 
nesses of its arguments were patiently answered, and no one 
seemed any the worse. I do not think that when the new 
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century began either Englishmen or Indians had much con- 
sciousness of the deep changes which were already at work. 
Even some years later it was difficult for men who had spent their 
lives amid the old order of things to perceive the questioning 
spirit which swiftly grew among the populace. I remember an 
eminent administrator saying on the verge of his retirement : 
“When I take my evening drive the people still smile at me. I 
can see no change.” There were many such. 

The great Durbars of January 1903 and December 1911 
were both landmarks in Indian history, but a wide gulf divided 
them. At Delhi in 1903 men felt dimly that they were witnessing 
the end of a great era. The gathering was the final apotheosis 
of a period during which British rule enjoyed tacit and un- 
questioning acceptance. The pageantry was surpassed nine 
years later, but the keynote had altered. Behind the reverence 
and loyalty shown to the King-Emperor lay the new spirit aroused 
during the interval in India, alert, insistent, interrogative. The 
symbol of the 1903 gathering was the elephant; in 1911 the 
motor-car gave the dominant note. Much had happened in the 
intervening years. No one had heard of Anarchism in 1903, and 
there were evenings when the Viceroy walked the camp and the 
streets of Delhi almost unattended. The wave of unrest was 
set in motion two years later, and its graver results did not 
begin to be visible until 1907, when the riots at Rawal Pindi 
inaugurated a long series of lawless acts. The Anarchist outrages 
were things apart, and still remain so, but other new tendencies 
were also at work in India which were not criminal in their origin, 
although their ultimate effect must be to make the task of Great 
Britain far more difficult than it has ever been before. The 
greatest new factor in Indian affairs during the last ten years is 
the growing demand of the people for a larger share of self- 
government. 

The experience of the last decade helps us to assess the factors 
which will affect us in the next ten years, but the guidance 
afforded is not very safe, for in India it is generally the un- 
expected that happens. To take first the separate question of 
Anarchism, we may be tolerably sure that the revolutionary 
organisation will not be broken up. The attempted assassination 
of Lord Hardinge is the most sinister event which has happened 
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in India in our time, and the culprits are still ‘unpunished. The 
operations of the revolutionaries are now believed to be chiefly 
directed from countries outside India, and they are therefore 
increasingly hard to trace. It is probable that as time passes 
their organisation will improve, their plots will be more deft, 
and the precautions necessary to be taken against them will 
become more elaborate. Anarchism is in India to stay, of that 
we may be sure. Its fight against British control will continue 
to be unsuccessful, but it will be a constant source of harassment. 
The greatest danger it now presents is its persistent attempt to 
capture the schools. The scheme for introducing revolutionary 
influences into the schools of Bengal, which was recently disclosed, 
will undoubtedly be pursued, and its insidious character makes 
it difficult to cope with. The anxiety of the Government about 
the fate of the Bengal schools lies at the back of the recent 
educational disputes in Calcutta, in which official action has not 
always been quite discreet. The melancholy side of our pro- 
gressive educational policy is that our very earnestness in the 
cause of education may in the end contribute to our own undoing. 
We are pledged to extend facilities for education, we are doing 
our best to redeem our pledges, but if the institutions we 
inaugurate or assist become nests of sedition we shall not have 
served the cause of India or our own interests. The best that 
can be said about the revolutionary movement in India is that 
it can never become a vital menace unless we are involved in a 
life-and-death struggle elsewhere; but who can tell what the 
next ten years may not bring forth in Europe ? 

The coincident demand of educated India for a larger share 
in the administration is of more immediate moment. It finds 
expression upon every Indian political platform; it is being 
somewhat noisily expressed by the Mohammedans, who in 1902 
were not even organised and politically were of no account; 
it has recently been stated with much emphasis by many Indians 
who gave evidence before the Indian Public Services Commission. 
The decade under review was marked by a very substantial 
enlargement of liberties. Looking back, one perceives that the 
legitimate side of the wave of unrest was, on the whole, promptly 
and adequately met. Indians were admitted to the India Council 
and to the Viceregal and Provincial Executive Councils ; Indian 
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representation upon all the Legislative Councils was very greatly 
increased ; the privileges enjoyed by unofficial members in all 
the assemblies were widened, and the influence exercised by 
Indians upon all branches of the administration is now far more 
powerful and direct than was the case in 1902. Yet, as was 
predicted when the reforms were introduced, the educated 
Indian public is probably to-day more dissatisfied than ever. 
Appetite has grown with feeding. The comparative ease with 
which the last reforms were obtained has stimulated the desire 
for more. 

Lord Morley and Lord Minto both held that the extensive 
changes they introduced ought to satisfy Indian aspirations for 
a very long time to come. Such is not the view of the Indian 
public. The reformed councils are working well, the Indian 
executive members have done good work, and the very success 
of the reforms is advanced as a reason for fresh concessions. 
Just now attention is concentrated upon the Public Services 
Commission, but whatever that body may recommend, there can 
be little doubt that in the present decade we shall be confronted 
with a renewed agitation for more powers for the representative 
assemblies. When it comes, we shall not be able to dismiss it so 
lightly as was possible in the nineties. Nevertheless, any further 
reforms in the Legislative Councils will bring us face to face with 
issues which will be largely new. Hitherto we have practically 
retained a deciding voice in all matters of expenditure. Indian 
members have a considerable voice in financial questions, but their 
influence is still only permissive in character. New proposals 
for concessions must unquestionably open up vital controversies 
about control over expenditure, both Imperial and provincial ; 
and with these issues will be associated the fresh desire for 
fiscal freedom. It will require all the patience and wisdom 
of British statesmanship to meet the situation which will then 
be presented. All that will be said here is that when the time 
arrives the wishes of the peoples of India must be examined 
again in a cautious but conciliatory spirit. The time is past 
when the considered representations of India can be gently 
thrust aside. We have to discard the habit of thinking of India 
as a country won and held by conquest. The day for such an 
attitude is over. We must recognise instead that India will 
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in future be increasingly difficult to hold, that it may very easily 
overtax our strength, and that the stability of British rule will 
in the years to come depend very largely upon the degree to 
which we are able to preserve the support of the best and strongest 
elements of the population. 

One is tempted, in dealing with such a theme as a decade of 
Indian history, to concentrate upon the questions which specially 
affect the character and solidity of British control; but it has 
also to be remembered that this decennial statement is intended to 
deal chiefly with the condition of the people. That is the touch- 
stone by which our administration must ultimately be judged. 
In some respects the progress of India during the last ten years 
has been little short of marvellous. In 1901-02 the revenue, 
exclusive of funds raised for local purposes, was £64,000,000. 
In 1911-12 it had reached the high total of £82,000,000, and 
even allowing for the special profits derived from opium, the rate 
of expansion is still very remarkable. How far has this abounding 
prosperity been reflected in the homes of the people? It is not 
easy to furnish an answer, and avowedly the statement leaves 
us without conclusive information on the point. The last decade 
saw a heavy rise in the prices of most commodities in India. 
In 1902 the special index number for retail prices of food grains 
was 141. In 1911 it was 161, and in four of the intervening 
years it was far higher, owing to the failure of crops in famine 
areas. On the other hand, wages have risen, though prob- 
ably not in the same proportion. Skilled labour commands a 
better price. In rural areas where the population has been 
perceptibly reduced by plague the agricultural labourers are 
receiving far higher wages than they ever did before. Whether 
throughout the country agricultural labour is paid enough to 
make good the large increase in the cost of food grains is a more 
open question. The Government is now instituting careful 
enquiries into the whole problem, but the results are not yet 
complete. 

What is certain is that the rise in prices has affected important 
classes very adversely. Landholders and cultivators whose land 
is assessed or rented at a rate fixed for long periods have derived 
benefit from the rise ; it has probably been good for the trading 
classes; and both skilled and unskilled labour have, in many 
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localities at least, been able to meet the larger demand upon 
their resources. The case is very different with people who are 
dependent upon fixed incomes, such as pensioners, Government 
officials, private employees, and the professional classes. They 
have to pay more for their food and for most other commodities, 
and their incomes remain practically unchanged. The Govern- 
ment has sought to ease the lot of its servants by granting 
special additional pay, known as grain compensation allowance, 
but it is not at all clear that the grant is more than a palliative. 
The small professional man, and the classes who receive a modest 
income from property or investments, have no such help, and 
have felt the pinch very badly. As in China the economic 
condition of large masses of the people is probably the ultimate 
cause of revolution, so it may be said that in India the rise in 
prices is at least an important contributory reason for such 
discontent as is visible. 

Much obscurity still veils the connection between economic 
conditions and unrest in India, but there can be no doubt that 
the agitations witnessed in recent years have not been due to 
political aspirations alone. Resentment of British domination 
is not the sole cause of the troubles that exist. Such a statement 
as the following about Bengal and Behar sheds a flood of light 
upon the occurrences which have perplexed the authorities : 
“The middle classes who subsist by professional or clerical 
employment were hard hit by the rise of prices. Being dependent 
upon salaries, the dearness of food either entailed a reduction 
in their standard of comfort, or reduced the margin between 
sufficiency and privation.” Again, we are told of these provinces : 
“The economic development of the country has not kept pace 
with the educational progress of the people. An ever-growing 
number of youths are leaving the schools and the university, 
but fresh avenues of employment are few.’”’ When we seek 
an explanation of the occasional disturbances in Bengal, we need 
not look far beyond these admissions. The United Provinces 
and the Punjab tell a rather more cheerful story, and in the latter 
province the wages of skilled and unskilled labour alike have 
doubled in the last twenty years, owing to the dual results of the 
heavy mortality from plague and the greatly increased demand 
for labour. The authorities of the Central Provinces declare 
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that “the present is a time of the greatest prosperity for the 
working classes,”’ the reasons assigned being much the same as 
those which have operated in the Punjab. Madras and Bombay 
have similar results to relate, and the Bombay Government 
declares that “ the decade has been a period of general prosperity, 
of a wider distribution of wealth, and of the expansion of industry 
and commerce.” The sweeping optimistic statements of most 
of the Provincial Governments can hardly be accepted without 
a certain amount of reserve. We shall be in a better position 
to judge of the condition of large masses of the rural population 
when the official enquiries on a scientific basis are completed. 
Where famine or plague has inflicted a large mortality upon the 
people, the new prosperity afterwards enjoyed by the survivors 
in consequence of the lessening of pressure in the labour market 
is not necessarily a sound proof of progress. On the other hand, 
the increasing difficulties of people with fixed incomes are 
admitted by nearly every province. Some authorities urge that 
the class is comparatively small, and that, therefore, its reverses 
do not matter very much in view of the growing prosperity of the 
labourer and the artisan. The statement is not quite true of 
Bengal, and it may further be urged with regard to the whole 
of India that this class, if limited, represents the highest degree 
of intelligence and wields a potent influence. The decline in its 
material welfare is certain to react unfavourably upon British 
rule, for it is not from the cultivators and the rural labourers 
that agitators and revolutionaries spring. Unfortunately, it is 
easier to point out existing conditions than to suggest a suitable 
remedy. 

Among the many other facts revealed by the Decennial 
Statement, none is more striking than the growth of the foreign 
trade of India. The total volume of trade, both imports and 
exports, showed a value of £166,000,000 in 1902-03, but in 
1911-12 it had reached a value of £290,000,000. Both figures 
include movements of treasure amounting to many millions, 
but, deducting these, the increase is still amazing. The industrial 
development of the country is not statistically so impressive, 
but the growth of manufactures is steady, although it will be 
long before the overwhelming preponderance of the agricultural 
occupations is appreciably affected. A fair example of the rate 
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of industrial progress is shown by the return of people employed 
in cotton mills, who numbered 161,000 in 1902, but had increased 
to 221,000 by 1912. Another notable feature of the decade 
was that for the first time the railways, most of which are owned 
by the State, showed a substantial profit, which went to swell 
the revenue side of the Budget. India derived profits amounting 
to £3,787,000 from her railways in 1911-12, and owing to the 
method of calculation adopted, even this figure does not reveal 
the whole sum which accrued to the Exchequer. The mileage 
open for traffic was increased from 25,373 to 33,494 during the 
ten years. 

The whole truth about India will never be gathered from 
official reports, but the Decennial Statement leaves certain 
definite impressions which may be briefly summed up. It 
draws a picture of abounding surface prosperity, of an abun- 
dant increase of trade, of continuous growth of industries, of 
annual accretions of revenue which continue almost unchecked. 
The epidemics and the scarcity caused by occasional droughts 
produce a heavy mortality and cause widespread misery, 
but recovery is generally rapid and the survivors are often 
better off than before. The great economic factor of the decade 
has been the rise of prices, but the bulk of the population 
has probably been able to face the rise without great difficulty, 
though this conclusion is by no means clear yet. The people 
with fixed incomes, numerically limited but politically important, 
have felt the enhanced cost of living very keenly, particularly 
in Bengal, and their condition has doubtless helped to bring 
about the prevalent discontent among the middle classes. Despite 
the many proofs of the broad material advancement of India, 
the difficulties of the Government are not likely to diminish, 
Anarchism will not disappear, and there will probably be a 
coincident continuance of constitutional agitation having for 
its object a larger share in the control of Indian affairs. The 
future aspirations of educated Indians must be given a friendly 
hearing, for the ultimate fate of British rule depends upon the 
successful adoption of a policy which will convince Indians that 
their best interests lie in becoming willing citizens of the British 
Empire. 
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